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Twa title and purport of this volume require some 
explanation: it 3b neoessarf to p remine that the women 
of lettert. of whoae liveB and writinafa I have attempte d 
to give Bomd account, ^re atrletlv noveliata . 

Novels have asanmed a lemorkable position. They 
have become the teachers for good or for evil of many; 
their powers' can be exalted di deplored — it cannot 
be denied. And the ^novel is not merely the great 
feature of modem literature, jt is also the only branch 
in which women have acquir ed undisp uted emin ence . 
Here they owe nothing to indulgence or courtesy. No 
French novelitta were more eminent or more popular 
in their day than Mademoiselle de Scnd^ or Uadame 
je Bta6l, though two oenturies divided them; and if 
we dare not aay as much of our own Miss Edgewortli, 
spite her genius, we cannot forget that she helped to 
raise the European fame which eclipsed her own. 

A fact so significant seemed to me worthy of con- 
siderationr especially in its dawn, and during its 
progress; and partly because I thought the matter 
interesting — partly because I felt that a woman may 



iTOTthilf emplof s«ch power u <3od has given her in 
rescuing &0Tn forgetfnlness the labours and the names 
once honoured and celebrated of other women, I andei^ 
took, this worh. 

Mj object has been to show how far, for the last 
two centnries and more, women have contributed to 
the formation of the modem novel in the two great 
literatores of modem times^ — the Fjench^nd the 
£Dglish. To this account of what they did I have 
prefixed biographical sketches, to show also what they 
were. The selection, which will, I hope, be found 
impartial, is based on great celebrity, original or 
suggestive power, and individual attraction. In this 
selection none but dead authors, or such as have al- 
ready stood the test 'of time, are included. Living 
or recent writers are still our own. The dead, the 
now forgotten, and the once famous, they who delighted 
and often led the world of readers, bnt whose names 
are passing away firom minds their works have ceased 
to charm, are, like sovereigns and conquerors in their 
graves, alone amenable to history. 

JULU KAVANAGH. 
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FRENCH "WOMEN OF LETTEES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

SiscB the first magmficent domimon granted to man orer 
this eKTth. which lie was commsjided to "fill and snbdue," his 
reigD has been both haughty and universal. He has aimed 
himself with strength as with a weapon, and stretched his con- 
quest to the farthest horizon. Yet, in the very midst of this 
power and greatness -~ from the eailiest hours of his rule to 
this — man, wearied of these physical conquests, has turned 
from bis temporal kiugdom^ of wliich history is the record, and 
raised himself another: anmtellectaalrealm, the vast shadow 
of the real world, aregionof spirits and dreams, peopled with 
the hopes unfulfilled, the aspirations vague and undefined, 
that haunt him daring his long pilgrimage , aud which may be 
called bj the generic and easily -understood name of Romance. 

This pining after the unreal in a world so Ml of glorious 
realities is certainly one of the atrans^t features in man's na- 
ture. A wish for the unknown and Uie new haunts him like a 
sort of torment ; he seems bound to see things that are not, to 
invent what has never been, and what sometimes cannot be, 
andto transmit the JTuits of this strange, dreamy labour to bis 
posterity. Every day men and women sit down and invent 
tales, which other men and women read, knowing them to be 
mere inventionB, and for that precisely liking and admiring 

Splendid fame daily rises irom this unsubstantial fabric of 
airy dreams — sometimes even wealth and dignity. Most sur- 
prisbg of all, these phantasms often eclipse their creators, 
whilst he remains in the shade ; the world gravely recognises 
their right to be— it loves and hates them like true thines, and 
consigns to shame or enshrines in honour the Jmaeinarjoeines 
who move and breathe with human aspects and human looks 
in this imaginary world. 
Frtuch ffomm 0/ Leturi. 
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raTKODUcnoH. 

leof themostringDlar 
ea slightnMs heHw to 
save tiiem from destraction- Empirea periab , religiona faiths 
decay, and legends diog to the soil whence these migh^ 
tokeuB of man'B power and belief haTftTaniahed for evermore. 
The tales he has once loved ontlive the races thronghwhom 
his being is peipetaated. It seems as if the mind in which they 
were bom had both the will ajid the power to confer on them a 
ham&n immortali^. Time , that renews the form , leaves un- 
touched the substance of these gentle nnrealitiea. Scarcely 
harmed in tbeit progress, they come down to us, a token of the 

East — a Strang proof that man's intellect raries as litUe as 
is physical being. 
Bat that ther sarviTe all the perils and chances of ages 
also proves anouier tratb , which u at the veiy root of their 
bein^. In its widest flights Romance has never forsaken ha- 
manity. It hastold toman thestoiy of man, and never seemed 
to imagine that there was, or might be, another tale to tell. 
WhenHomer sang theFallofTroy before the might of Greece, 
we know that he meant somethmg beyond relating the de- 
struction of a splendid city after a ten years' si^e. He meant 
to paint the kingly greatness of Agamemnon, the fatal beanty 
of Helen, the fiery wrath of heaven-bom Achilles. He meant 
to tell tts the stoiy of man and woman ; a tale which moves us 
yet, after the lapse of well-nigh three thousand years. 

What is true of the Iliad is true of ereiy epic, in prose or 
verse, written since those ancient days. The incident, how- 
soever tragic, is little — the hnman interest is omnipotent. It 
is still the stoiy of an ideal man and woman we hear and wish 
to hear , and through the many changes of time it is strange 
and toDching to see with what pertinacity man baa clung to 
tiiat something greater than himself — thatimageof what he 
nuKht be and is not — that noble and lofty aim ever receding 
before him and nerer reached upon earth, which is the stib- 
Btance of all Romance , great or small though the merit of the 
individual tale ma^ be. 

Less and less imftfrinative thongh fiction has become, it 
has never divested itself of that feature — the men and women 
of books are nerer the men and women of real life. As these 
are we most take them, but we require more on crossing the 
threshold of the imaginative worid; here we want the doable 
being— the real man and the ideal man, who walks in his at^ 
. Cnngl. 
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futhiullv iu bis Bhsdow. It U the tale-teller's art to see these 
two, uid to make of both one BobsUatiaL figure. Thns, whilst 
hiatoiy — DO flatterer ~ tells ub aadij enough what the men of 
au age hare beeo , cotemporaiy romance — more indulgent 
and mmre penetrating — goes bsjond mere facts , and shews 
us what these men aspired to be; and in the gulf between 
aspiratioa and fulfilment we read onoe more the great straggle 
between the apirit and the flesh, which every man carries on 
from his birth to bit grave, which is tbe real story of bumanitjr. 

The share of woman in transmitting this ideal history firom 
generation to generation has ever been great. 

The lays of Marie de France, the favoured poetess of 
Henry III. of England, opened new paths to literature. Struck 
with the beauty of the old Welsh and Breton tales and legends, 
■beputtheminFrench verse, and, thionghFroace, gave them 
to toe world, ilers is one of the few female names that have 
survived with fame those ages when more was thought of what 
was done than of who did it — when the mighty cathedral was 
all , and little was cared for the memory of tJte builder. 
Urosvita in her sacred dramas , Chriatine de Pisan in her 
poems, and the host of Provencal, French , and Italian ladies, 
who were not mere lyrical poetesses, who invented and nar- 
rated, also did their work in their day , and helped to float the 
fair vessel of romance down the stream of time. But their 
place is not here. We dealwithmodemprosefictioD, and the 
share women have had in this is all we wish to examine. 

No one need be told that the novel of to-day is a very 
different i«odnction irom the "Amadis de Oanl" or "Morte 
Arthur." Without entering on the minutis of this difference, 
we will titti^y point out two veiy essential features, invention 
and probabibty , in which the oh) and modem school of fiction 
ace at variance. At all times the inddents of fietion have been 
limited, because, with all its seeming variety, the life of man is 
made np (rf sameness. Bat whereas imitation is all that a 
polished and civilized public tolerates iu an author, identity of 
diaractex and narrative, in short, what we would now call 
plagiarism, is allowed in times less refined and of knowledge 
teas widely-spread. Fiction then passes from hand to band 
like the coin of the realm — the property of none save its pre- 
MBtnusttt. 

To this latitade we owe the tales of Chancer, Spenser;! 
''Fairy Qoeen," aome of Shakespeare's finest dramas — his 
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rowen. After tirelve hnndred years, in % tale of rachantmeiit 
andehinlry, iDbis"6eniealeiDmeLibenta," Tawo.bythe 
woDderfbl birth ofBrsd&TDaDte, and the pathetic amrow of tha 
loTer doomed to perish with bii miBtres(,onlj revived inddenM 
and feeliog* to be found in the love* of "Theaj^^es and Chan- 
clea," thatearioiuK>nianceoftheQreekHeliodoras, ffiehop 
of Trioa, in the fourth cottar]'. To thiedavpoete claim and 
lue the privilege, but prose has learned to anbmit to laws more 
BtrinKent. 

To this libertr , however , we owe a vast accmnnlation of 
matter that woold otherwise have perished. If the Italian 
noveliata had been bound to invent new tale« instead of col- 
lecting old ones, we sbonld have lost both the matter and the 
form in which titeae have come down. Their highly-civiliEed 
and commercial life gave the Italians little relish for the 
romances of a chivalrj whose home was elsewhere, among 
sterner, mder, and more barbarons nations. Polished and 
rolnptaons, they chose amongthe populartales of surrounding 
nations snch as suited their own mood. Moral and virtaons 
lessons of conrtesT, honour, and generosity, love adventures, 
tales, bitter, satirical, comic, and often coarse and impnre, 
pleased them more than the grand heroic romances of their 
CO temporaries. The Italians were too old as a people when 
these were bom aromid them to feel their loftiness ana beauty. 
They could neither believe nor admire enoagh to receive them 
with favour. Their novella had an air of truth and nature, 
which made all extravagance distasteful; and wherever that 
novella wbs introdoced, the chivalric romance declined. 

This air of tmth , this resemblance to nature , is the second 
Krand ebaracteristic of the modem novel, as distinguished 
from its heroic predecessw. Eastern fictions are eioticaj and 
aupematnral tales exceptions in the history of modem htera- 
ture. Ourancestors weremoreim^native than weare, and 
certainly more credulous. Theycoalddelight in enchantments 
and prodigious deeds of arms that move us not, because they 
have ceased to be, what with all their extravagance they once 
— 1, thereflexof belief, feeline, andmanners. Wereqnire 
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Tlie dedine of the chiTaltous romtuiM wm etpeciallr^- 
parent in the sizteenth cental^. Spanuh writ^n fonruded 
this neat ch&nge; tbare had alw&je been utiie , and tales of 
low uFe and sncceuful bickeij had been popular for ages ; bnt 
it was Hendoza, who, in his "Laxarillo de Tonnes, gave a 
form to the pioarasca school, which two centuries later was so 
succeesftiUj introdnced into France bv Lesage, and which 
cannot jet be considered extinct. To that school, essentialljr 
masculine, DoiSa Uaria de Zajas e Soto Major does not he- 
loog. She tranaferred to the Spanish langnage the tone of the 
ICauan novellas , and no little of their freedom, bat she has no 
itiare in the modern noveL Cerrantes, who save dying chivslr^ 
its last blow, stands alone and nnrivaUed at the head of this 
branch of modem literature. 

This great destrojer had a faith of hia own, howeveT; he 
wrote pastorals. litwatnrecoaldnotbemadeapofLasanllos 



ij far Uian that which it discarded, bnt which in the tomult 
and strife of the middle -ages had well nigh been forgotten. 
Pastorals revived and were written in eve^ language. The 
finest were Italian. The spirit of Virgil has never died is 
T._i_ IJ .Mj ^^ natives of that beautiful country, where 
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taste that inspired them. 

The world was soon full of the loves and sorrows of 
Bhepherds and shepherdess es, and everj language could boast 
its own in verse and prose. The most successful in France 
wag Honor^ d'Urf^'s "Astrde," which may almost he said to 
huve opened the long and snccessfol career of the French 
novel The first volume was published in 1610, and it took 
fifteen years to complete the whole work, one of the most 
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related, under the name of the "Grand Alcandre," by the 
Princess of Conti. She availed herself of d'Urfe's example in 
making fiction ont of troth, bnt whilst she took » novelist's 
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latitude, ahe tued too little of ft noveliit's art to claim more 
tiianpMiiiig mention. 

The fint penaine prote ttor^ written in French b^ a wo- 
man , and which can come within the group of thoce we mean 
to consider, preceded d'Urf^'s "Astree" bjtomeyean. Itia 
not in itself a rerv remarkable work , but it is the prodnotion 
of aveirremBTkable woman, Marie le Jars de Qaumxr, the 
adopted danghter and editor of one of the greateat of French 
writers — Montaigne. Modem research has done much to 
elucidate her hiator7,«nd her own worka tell as clearlj enough 
what ihe was. Some aeconnt of her will enable na to under- 
stand better tbe ahort work of fiction which ia her claim to be 
mentioned here , and ; with which efae linked the name of 
Montaigne. 
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CHAP TEE I. 

MaJcBoIi^a da Gaonwr- 

SoxiwsMBi towards 1565 m» tbe date of Marie le Jars de 
G-annia^'a birth. This eccentric lady ^ remarkable for the 
vigour of her mind, the honourable mdependeace of her 
charaetBT, and the peculiarities of her temper , but more cele- 
brated for her adopted retationBhip to Montaigne than for the 
excellence of her niimeroiu works, has made meritorious, evei) 
though not always succetsiiil, attempts in almost everj de- 
partment of literature. Poetry, tTanalatious from tbeolsaaics, 
epigrams, political treatises, essays morat and philological, 
proved in her own day, anddorinK h«r long life, the fertility 
of her mind, and the indnatry ndtbnhioh she bent it to some 
ofthe^orsuitsthat honour most our nature. If the divine fire 
of genius failed her, if she had not the felicitous style and 
hspp^ turn of thought that win laatiog fame, she had at least 
that mtellectual honesty , and that earnest ardonr in the work 
done, which compel respect The earliest of her works is a 
novel: "TheFTomenoir of Montaigne," written for and dedi- 
cated to her adopted father. 

Hademoiselle de Qoumay's father died yoonff ; bis widow 
left Paris and retired to Picardy with her six children, and 
reared her family on the remnants of a broken patrimony. A 
diligent housewife was that lady, and a zealous upholder of 
woman's domestic mission. Marie was put to her needle , and 
bad to steal leisure for stady. Alone, without masters, without 
even the assistance of a grammar, with nothiiu; but French 
translations to belp her, the young girl learned Latin. Qreek 
she attempted , but the difficulties of the task were more tban 
her patience could eonqoer. 

Mademoiselle de Qoumay was about twenty when the two 
first Imoks of Montaigne's essavs were published, tbey 
reaebed her, even in her dull silent home at Goumay, and 
filled her with admiration and delight. She acknowledges 
that her enthusiasm verged on excess ; it was not limited to - 
tbe prodnction that had been to ber the opening of a new 
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world, it extended to the author, eren in her obwnre ntreat is 
Pic&rdy — to see and know the loutbem Montaigne became 
with Marie de Gonmaj a settled and paasionate desire. 

Such wishes seem privileged. Tne deep, heartfelt joje of 
life are few, and we need some calm iDtellectaal content to 
soothe ita inevitable disappointment and heartfelt Borrows. 

Mademoiselle de Gonmaj could do little or nothing to see 
MoQtaigne — Providence did all for her. In the year 1588, 
Uadame de Gonrnay visited Paris. Her danghter Marie ac- 
companied her. Montaigne was then there, enperiDtending a 
new edition of his work. Mane de Ooumay fonnd means to 
let him know her admiration, and the eraufication it woold 
give her to be acquainted with him. The illustrious author 
was pleased with wis yonthful and sympathetic fervour. He 
called on her the next day , and offered her "the alliance and 
affection of a father to a daughter." Mademoiselle de Gonmaj 



of twentj-three. Montaigne saw her frequently during their 
mutual stay in Paris, and be even accompanied ber and 
Madame de Goaruay to their home in Picardj. He remained 
with them some tune, enjoying and cultivating the qaick and 
ingenious mind of his adopted daughter. They walked and 
conversed together, possessing in its fulness that intellectual 
inteiconrse which to both was one of the keenest joye of 
existence. And it was in one of those happy converaatioue 
tbatMariefoond the groundwork of ber future tale. Discour- 
nng with Montaiene concerning the fatal effects of the pas- 
sions , she relatedto bim a history , which she afterwards put 
into other lanfpoage, and from its origin entitled "Le Prome- 
Doii de Montajgne." 

In 1591, Mademoiselle de Goumay lost her mother, and 
came to Paris: the following year brought another bitter grief, 
tiie death of Montaigne. Marie crossed all France, then 
distracted by civil war, to go and condole with her adopted 
father's widow and daughter. She remained with them more 
than a vear, and more than sisterly love ever afterwards bound 
iier to her lost friend's "£l^onore." On ber return to Paris 
she prepared for the press an edition of the Essays, all Mon- 
taigne's papers having been placed at her disposal for that 
purpose. 

Paris was henceforth Mademoiselle de Qournay 's resideacei 
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She wu poor: she wai not haudMimB-, Bbe lesolred that good 
books and HontaiKne's hoaoor Bhoold be to her inBtead of 
home tiei, and she deroted herself to intellectual and literorf 
poiBaitiwitfa edifying zeal. She irrote much and almost on 
ever^ Bulqect; philoeophic and moral matters were her fk- 
Tonnte themes. She did not fail either to do her best in fovonr 
of her Bex, and with much warmth and some BharpnesBBhecen- 
Bured those men "who deBpise absohitely the works of women, 
without deigning to read them , in order to know of what stnn 
Uiey were made, and withoat firat inquiring if thej conld 
themselTOa write such books as wonld deserre being read by 
all sorts of women." 

Philological questions were also treated by Uademoiselle 
de Ooiunav , and with muDh acnteueae and ability. They 
were then uiemlingtopie, and her share in the labours of hw 
contemporaries exhibits some curious features of the times, 
over which we mnst needs linger, to render intelligible much 
that is to follow. 

The ipxiwth of English haa been remarkably free; it 
reached itB splendor in the Elizabethan era , and the reign of 
another queen gave it the last delicate polish it could receive 
as an idiom ; but the whole nation , with a few masters to lead 
them, may be said to share in the honour of having formed the 
English language. With French it bas not been bo. Learned 
men have decided that Paris and women gave its grace and 
pnrity to the French idiom. Vaugelas pronounced the ladies 
of his time "arbiters" in the selection of words, and to this 
day an educated Parisian lady is an authority in matters of 
speech. In the seventeenth century the authority of women 
took the shape of legislation, a fiict the more sin^aUr that, 
with few exceptions, women of rank and good-breeding scarce- 



refine minds as books never ci 

After the distracting civil wars of the nxteenlh centuir, 
Frajice needed internal repose. The fbor years of the Fronae 
excepted, she found it, dnrmg the seventeendi century, one of 
the most glorious in her records. It was then tiiat sne pro- 
duced her finest geniuses, her noblest works, her most tasting 
claims on the veneration of posterity. But it must not M 
forgotten tfaftt when Bossnet preached, when Bacine wrote, 
they found a language already faahioned for eloquence and 
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vene. Afeirwriteri — aocietf and women, who, wherever 
society roles, will Alwajfl luk it — had prepared for tliein tiiftt 
eleguit and forcible, tbongh somewhat cold idiom, wlueh baa 
ifimained to this day the uncage of pore and perfect proM, 
the speech in wltich convenation can moat agreeably be oanied 
on, and inarenioni idea* best expressed. 

The Ufitel Rambonillet, the French Academy, aad the 
"Frdcienaes," are acknowiedged to have made Frtaich wliat it 
13 ; and in his histon' of poUte society in France, Boederer 
plainly pntB the " PrAienses " on a par with the Academy , aod 
refers the orisin of both to the famoiis H6tel BambouiUet 
Well known though this is, we must give some account of it 
before we proceed ; for, apart from its importance , it was the 
realnurseryoftbefinest geniuses, maBcutine or feminine, of 
the seventeenth century. It was not merely the 6nt and the 
most celebrated of those circles in which the French language 
was discussed and fired, but it also owed its existence to one 
of the most accomulished women of her day , and it helped to 
develope the intellectual caltnre , and to form the taste , of all 
the eminent ladies of that age, who wrote either for their 
friends or for posterity. 

We hare spoken of the gross ignorance of well-born and 
well-bred women. It continued in France and in England 
until near the close of the eighteenth eentuiy. It was not un- 
nanal then for ladies of fashion not to know how to ^pell ; bat 
in both conntries there were eiceptiona, and amongst those 
Madame de Bambonillet held a distinguiahed rank in France. 

In the year 1600, being then no more than sixteen, the 
beautiful Catherine de Yivonne de Pisani, descended from 
the Strozzi through her mother, and by her allied to the two 
Queens of France, Catherine and Marie de Medici, was mar- 
ried to the Marquia de Barobouillet The Hotel Pisani, which 
she inherited from her father, and which stood between the 
Tuileriea and the Louvre, took the name of Hotel de Ram- 
bonillet, and was improved in the Italian style by the young 
Marchioness , who broueht from her native land — she was 
bom in Rome ^ a taste for palatial mansions, which two Ita- 
lian Queens bad already established in France. 

In this home, luTurions and splendid, Madame de Ram- 
booillet led a h^pv and comparatively retired life. She 
drew well, and lovM the practice of that delightfnlart. She 
knew Italian and Spanish , and was acquainted with the beet 
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antliors in both Ungoages. She mdalged hersdf In tbeatrioal 
representatieni now and then, and uiiinning the Ucemtioiu 
court of Henri IT. , the drew around her ft chosen and agree- 
ahleeircle. Princes of the blood, Tirtnoiu and accoroplubed 
ladies of high rank, lavanta, poeta and uitfaon, then rising 
<^-~n the patronage to the society of the great, mingled far 



miitresa of thehonte, her goodneta, and the refined delicacr 
of her manner*, made her uuiTersallj' revered and belovea. 



miliaria in the Hotel Bambouillet. The serene beanU of the 
'''""' ' ' I, and the refined delica 

ailv revered and belovi 
Few women won more respect, and deserved it better, than 
Madame de RambonilleL 

It was not her Hte to do anything^ remaibble ; she lived 
for her own pleasure and that of ner friends ; her virtnea were 
calm and domestic; vet the love and admiration of her cotem* 
poraries have come aown to posterity, and thoagh little per- 
sonal knowledge of this amiable woman has been transmitted 
tons, no workof bistoiT or biography dealing with the times 
in which she lived would be jnstmed in omitting her name. 

Hadame de Bambouillet bad many children; fire were 
danghtera , and two , as they grew up , added greatly to the 
attractionsof her society. One, ADg^ticme, became thefirst 
wifeof M. deUrignan, whose second wife was the lovely and 
heloveddanghterofMadamedeSdvign^; the other, tfaecele- 
brated Julie d'AngenneB^ rmnained longer with her mother, 
and after keeping him waiting for fifteen years, she married 
the most constant of lovers, H. de Hontausier. On her had 
latterly rested the burden of her mother's social circle , a bnr- 
dento which HadamedeEambouiUet'e age, infirmities, and 
sorrows rendered her anequal. Jnlie's marriase removed her 
^om Paris , the storm of the Fronde dispersed Uie gnests , and 
in 1650, after lasting half a century, the H6tel de EambouiUet 
may be considered extinct. 

Uany had been Madame de Bambonillet's guests during 
those fifty yean; more than we can enumerate. Some of the 
earlier ones died before the last coiners were bora. Some 
lived through almost the whole of that half centniy, and could 
^ve &ithfiii accounts of its early glories to the new genera- 
tion. Amongst the princesses was that Charlotl« de Mont- 
morency, Princess of Cond^, for whom Henri IT. would have 
gone to war had not the knife of Bavaillac stopped him in bis 
career. Shecame witfaOond^, her heroic son, andwithber 
beantiftil daoghlar, who, as Madame de Longneville, helped 
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to distract Franse duiinr the dvil war of tbe Fronde. M&l- 
herbe, Racut, Benseraae and Comeille, were amongtt the 
poets ; Balzftc , Toitore , St Evremont , Hdnage and Scarton, 
amongst tbe men of letters ; and amongst the udies who came 
on the strength of their chaima and accomplishments, such 
womenutheComtetsedeSuze, Mademoiselle de la Vertme, 
subaeqaentljr Hadame de la Faj'ctte , the ever-delichtfiil Ma- 
dame de S^vign^ , and the once fomons Hademois^e de Scu- 
d^rj, who was the personal friend and almost constant com- 
panion of Julie d'Angennes. 

Tbe conTeraations held in tbe U6tel Bamboaillet were 
snch as ma^ be conjectured Avm snch gueats. Tbej were 
learned, pclite, literarv, subtle and tender. Some of Balzac's 
letters to Hadajne de Kambouillet,the continaation and result 
of those coDTersations , treat of the pnblic KrcatnCis and pri- 
vatelifeof theKomana. Os tbe other hand, the cODJnnction 
"for" was graTelj diecassed between the Burquise and Voi- 
tnre, whose letters on that snbject bare been preserred. 
Thanks to them this nsefiil word , which some zealons mem- 
bers of the French Academy were aniious to suppress, was 
preserved. 

But, indeed, what matter was not broached — whatargU' 
meat was not discnsaed — in the H6tel Kambouillet? It was 
there that Comeille read all his tragedies before they were 
acted, and that Bossaet preached his first sermon. He was 
scarcely sixteen when he was introduced to Uadame de Bam- 
bonillet as an unknown but gifted joung man , destined to the 
Church, and endowed with a natural eloquence, which tbe 
Uarqnise and her guests immediately put to the proof. A 
snbject was given t« him, and Bossuet spoke as be could 
spealt. It was near midnight when be began, and past mid- 
night when he ceased. Voiture declared ne had never heard 
so early or so late a sermon, and Madame de Bambouillet 
prophesied tbe future greatness of the young preacher. Here, 
too, once spoke a very different orator, on themes less anstere. 
The young Armand du FleBsis, not yet the terrible Cardinal 
who ruled France and her master with inazorable wilt, ap- 
peared at the H6tel de Bambouillet when it was in its pnroe, 
and is said to have held a thesis of love opposite that polite 
assembly. 

We need scarcely say that the love thos expounded was of 
tbe pnie ideal cast which d'Uif^'s "Astr^e" bad made po- 

,. Congk- 
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pnlar, and which the aad and austere Louis XUI. aftecwanls 
practised with his platonic mistresses. It was the oolj love 
admitted at the Hotel RamboniJlet. Voiture once forgot him- 
self so far as to press Julie's aim to bis lips, but was so coldly 
checked as never to attempt renewing the freedom. A little 
exaggerated refinement perraded the whole house; it was a 
reaction on much coarBeness , and, like all reactions, it went 
too far. Madame de Kambouillet and her daughters did not 
merelr object to indelicate expressions, which tbej banished 
indeed from their presence, and helped to baniah from society, 
they also fastidiously exiled innocent words guilty of convey- 
ing ideas not sufficiently sublime. Thus, a gentleman having 
to express the meaning which lies in the word "hay," andnot 
finding any way to do so unless by the use of that unfortunate 
word itself, passionately broke out into a much more objec- 
tionable "U diable m'emparte — there is no speaking in this 

But even though language might be too refined and too 
select in the demesnes of the noble Marquise, the erred on the 
safe side; and she gave, moreover, an extraordinary impulse 
towhat, for want of another word, we must needs call stvle, 
and which, though it eeema a mere matter of form, is in reality 
a matter of substance. To speak ox write well , we must first 
think well — with judgment, precision, and truth. Imagina- 
tion is the gift of gods, but judgment and taste mortals may 
lay eiaim to. Both Madame de fiambouillet helped to form, 
not merely by what she did herself, bat by what she inspitea 
others to do. 

A few erudite and literary men, feeling that her assemblies, 
though very agreeable, were somewhat desultory, thought of 
meeting to discuss hterary aad linguistic questionB, and with 
them began the French Academy. Cardinal Richelieu heard 
of their meetings, and in some sort compelled them to become 
a body. The labours of the new Academy were not however 
confined to their own members. They extended to the polite 
part of the nation, not that which was to be found in the galle- 
ries of royal palaces, and with whom galanterie and intrigue 
were the chief business of life, but that poUte, intellectual^ 
and elegant portion whose great object was the culture of the 
mind, and whose zeal in the cause of good language made a 
temporary academy of every drawing-room. 
' A strange passion for introducing new words, for suppress- 
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Ing some antiquited modes of speech, for compUbng and 
poUshing others , had taken possession of eTei7 circle. This 
labour continned till far beyond the first fa«lf of the centuij. 
The part which the "frfeieuses," the inhMiton of Hadmne 
do Btunbonillet'B spirit and power , took in tiiis agitation was 
great The "pT^cieiMeR, aa their name indicates, were 
ladies, whom their admireri considered of so exalted anatnre 
that no adjective meaner than "pre^na" could qnalify them. 
Bo highly , indeed , were Hmj esteemed , tlutt Holi^ himBelf , 
though the free bent of bia genins led lum to detest the whole 
body, eantioaslT declared ttiatinhis"PHc)ense*Bid)Cnle«" 
he on^ intended, as the title of his eomed^ implied, to satirise 
the imitators of the real "Pr^cosci," for whom he professes 
a respect posterity is not bound to believe in. Whatever maj 
now be thought of those ladies, their power was unquestion- 
ably great. At one time they numbered more than eight 
hundred^ and Somaise, their cotemporary , wrote a dictionarf , 
whidi still exists — a directory we would call it aow — which 
contains their names and direetionB accurately set down. 
These eight hundred ladies were divided intA cycles, having 
each a distinct life of its own. We do not require Moli&res 
authori^ to know iJiat sina of taste were committed in these 
asBcmbliesj but if we remember their errors, let ob also re- 
member the incalculable benefit the "Pr^cieuses" and th^ 
followers conferred on French literature , and on every Htraa- 
ture that was formed on its model. For depravity and impure 
langoage, whethei: spoken or written, they suDstitutea the 
refinement of virtue and the delicacy of good taste. To them 
we owe it that the French literature of their age can , with f^w 
exceptions, be read without shame in ours ; that, ffhilat poettj 
and prose were ^most equally profligate in England, they 
were comparatively pure in France. The severity of the Pn- 
ritans was tyrannous, fanatic — did more harm than Kood; 
that of the elegant and refined Frenchwomen allowed all the 
liberty that the cnltnre of the mind requires , and rigorously 
excluded what virtne and even oommon decency most never 
allow. However formal and overwrought was the Fri^di 
literature of tiiat age, which became the European model , we 
must not forget that it saved Europe from that moat shame- 
ful form of juofligacy — that wbicn man writes for man to 

However, if Oiose ladies refined, polished, and purified the 
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VmoBb langnage , the^ eertainlT made it coU. Fr«e and in- 
delicate words thev n^rotulymuiuhed from literatun and 
convenatioii, and they mtrodnoftd msnf figiiratiTe and elegant 
modes of speech that were then andacions iunovatioui and are 
now cnrrCBt coinj bnt w« fear that the reproach of baviiiK 
checked the poetie flow , and of having remioed the nationu 
languagflto toe standard of polite conTeraation, may be affix- 
ed to tSeat witi) truth. Bnt few thinn are more characteristic 
t,( the influence of French women in literary matters than the 
changes in spelling which Voltaire carried oat later, butwhich 
really owe uteirorigin to the "Prdoienseuj" and to tbem be- 
cause they wanted to write oorrectJy, and did not want to leam 
how to spelL 

In one of their litenoy assemblies, a Madame Leroi told 
Leclerc, secretary of the Fieneh Aead^ny, that spelling mut 
baaltertd, so that women could write oonectly as well as men, 
and that wofds should be written as they were prononnoad. 
To this sensible though lerolnticnwry proposal, M. Leclerc 
politely acceded. He took a pen, Hadame de Ladurandi^ 
tookaoook, and Mesdames Leroi and de Sunt Loup decided 
what letters should be omitted and what retained in the words 
which she read and he wrote, A lon^ list of the words thas 
improved has been preserred by Somaiee, the narrator of this 



It was in this academical labour, to explain which required 
this digreaeion, that Hademoiselle de Goumay largely shared. 
We do not know that she ever visited the Hdtel RambouiUet, 
and she certainlT died before the "Fr^enaes" were in power, 
batshewastoo learned and too zealons to be left ont, or to 
allow herself to be excluded. The adopted daughter of Hon- 
taipne was too fond of the autiqaated Pteaeh in which he had 
written , and wbieb she herself still used so freely as to make 
her patron the great Cardinal de Richelieu, smile at her ex- 
pense, to see it paee away without l»eaking a lance in its 
defence. At the same time, she was too independent and too 
clesr.*ighted to object to the introdoction of new and often 
necessary words. She certainly took apart, and an active 
one. m tbe labours of the French Academy, then recentlT 
established. A new book appeared under the title of " Eaf- 
fina^ de la Conr," bnt what was that word raffina^et Wbere 
did It come from? It was expressive, but would it pass cnr- 
imt? Whilst Hademoiselle de Goamay was thus perplexed, 

. Cnngl. 
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■eren or eight of her academical friends, renowned pitritia, 
droppediiL The wordra//!na^ewas mbmittedtothem; the^ 
weighed it irell and tamed it over, hut witJiotit coming to any 
decision. These aererejodKeB declared that, before acquitUne 
or condemning the word, tney required to hear it pronounced 
in a dear and distinct voice at some distance. Mademoiselle 
de Gournaj's aged maid was called in, t«ld to stand at the 
further end of tbe room and to utter the word raffinage. 

"The servant woman obeyed," says the narrator of this 
carious etorj', "made a deep, old-fashioned eortsey, and 
pronounced raf/inage so as to make it he believed that she had 
a true brazen throat. Thev who were for this word made a 
favourable inclinatjon of the bead; they who were against 
shook it; and they who hesitated uttered a certain Aon, pinch- 
ing their lips — aproof that they were half won over. 'Once 
more ,' said the mutrees. Tbe servant woman made a second 
curtsey and »tt&m pronounced raffinage, raising her voice 
two tones. 'Well, said Mademoiselle deOonmey, turning 
graciously towards the gentlemen, 'what do you think i^ 
raffinage/ For my part. I think it does not sound amisB.' 
'You sav well,' answerea, in the name of all, one of those 
venerable judges. It was therefore agreed that raffinage 
should have its passport and brevet of well-bred word." 

Passport and brevet hare proved good to this very day. 
Bnt when we see Mademoiselle de Gkiumay absorbed in these 
learned aniieties , which she did not lighten with love disser- 
tations, like the "Pr^cieuses," we must not wonder at the 
name of Dame Sapience which some of her eotemporariee 
chose to bestow upon her. 

Brave in all she undertook, she did not merely defend 
herself from the personal attacks or reflections to which the 
fooUsh scoffers of her age subjected her growing years, her 
peculioritieB — she had, alasl been one of the seekers of tbe 
philosophic stone — and especially her ardour for literature, 
she defended with vigour and zeal tbe cause of her sex, wrote 
on its wrongs, and proclaimed the moral and intellectoal 
equality of man and woman. 

Mademoiselle de Ooumay could not hut be esteemed: 
respect was not, however, always granted to the daughter of 
Montaigne. Strange tricks were played on her crednli^. 
She once received a letter purporting to come from Kinc 
■lames I. of England, and m which this learned monarw 
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reqaested tlie fovour of her life and portrait. Hademouelle 
de Goumay seat both, but wo aie not told what HiaMiyeat^ 
thought of the double gift 

Tne hoax piactiaea on her, and iit trbich tbe poetRacan 
was, like heraelf, a victim, has been amusingly told by Talle- 
maat des lUaui. Uademoitelle de (rournaf nad BentRaoau 
one of her works , and he was to call and thank her for it. 
Two of hia jriends, who knew both the da^and the hour of 
hia intended Tisit, and alao that Mademouelle de Goumaj 
waa not acquainted with bia person, rentored on the following 
practical joke. 

One of them called, and waa announced aa Bacan. He was 

Siune, handsome, and witty, and Uademoiselle deGonmay 
and him delightJul. He was scarcely gone when hia ac- 



agreeableuianthefirat, whom, aftersc._. . , 

moiselle de Ooomay pronounced to hare been an impoator, 
though a very pleasant one. When tbia Racau was gone, the 
real one, a heavy, peasant-looking man, who came up brea- 
thing hud, being aathmatic, and atnttered as be spoke, made 
hia appearance. But when he declared that he was Bacan, 
Mademoiselle de Goarnay, patient till then, lost her temper, 
told bim he was an impostor and a stupid one) athief toboot, 
and bunted him out with her slipper. 

Many more amusing and humorous anecdotes are related 
of this good and eccentric woman, who lived long enough 
to be victimined by her cotemporariee , for she reached her 
eightieth year, and did not die till 1645. But if a few pecu- 
liarities of mind and temper afforded entertainment to tbe idle 
and the frivoloaa, Mademoiaelle de Goumay'D vigorous and 



luatriona adopted father inacribed to her in hia esaaya ; — 

" I have taken pleasure to publish in many places the hope 
1 have conceived concerning Marie de Goumay le Jars, my 
daughter by alliance, and assuredly more than paternally 
loved by me, andheldinmyaolitude and retreat as one of the 
better parts of my own being. Her only do I consider in this 
world. If youth can give aure tokena, thie soul will one day 
be equal to the noblest things , and among the rest to the per- 
fection of that most holy friendship to which we read not that 
her aex has yet attained." 

Frtitelt Womeanf LtlUrt. 2 C(l{1ok- 
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DT her adopted father. "LePromenoirde Montaigne," liter- 
allj, "the walk of Montaigne," was sent to him a week or ao 
after their parting. "Yonnnderstsiid, my father," she wrote, 
"thati name this your walk, because, walking together ten 
days aeo, I told you the following hiet^ry, a« it waa sn^eated 
to me DT our recent reading of a similar subject: that is to 
■ay, 'Plntarch's Tragical Accidents of Love.'" 

And surely Plutarch never related a more tragie bistorj 
than that of Alinda and Leontine. Mademoiselle de Goumay 
tells ns that she had read it in some book or other , of which 
■lie had forgotten the title; but it reads Hke her own from 
beginning to end. 

AParthianking, haTingTaDgnished tbe Persian soverei^, 
made it one of the stipolations ofpeace, that he should receive 
in marriage the beautiful Alinda, cousin to the conquered 
monarch. Yerr relnctantly did AJinda give her consent, and 
agree to leave her native land far tbe court of the Parthian 
sorereign; but duty and patriotism conquered her feelings, 
andshesetoffwithher father, the Satrap Oroondafes. The 



warlike virtues, sweet speech, and many graces rendered bis 
^outh and beauty so dangerous that their allurement seemed 
inevitable, and who owned a Greek name, Leontine." Tbe 
perilous attractions of this handsome youth had unfortunately 
time to work on Alinda; fbr her father being taken suddenly 
ill, their journey was delayed , and she waa exposed to Leon- 
tine's daily soeielj. Her beauty inflamed him no less than fais 
charmed her, anc, with all the arts of love, he insinuated bis 
feelings and wishes into her Teiy soul. He began bv pitying 
her destiny in leaving her country, and all tbat enaeared it, 
for a foreign land. 

"Happy!" he exclaimed, "the obscure and humble 
maidens wno can enjoy for ever their dear native land — ita 
coatoms, its language, early friendships, the gods of home, 
and the tomba oftheir ancestors." 

Then, emboldened by the readiness with which she 
allowed him to pity her, he apokc of love, and finally pro- 
posed fiight 

liOHg and bitter were AUnda's struggle*, but, moved bj 
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his prajers, still more b; her own pUBion, she stole away with 
bim.ftndsailedmaahiptJiat left the neighbouring port. The 
wrath of the gods followed the fugitives; a temble storm 
arose, and they were east on a dreary ahore of Thracia. Here, 
however, they were received and hospitably entertained by 
Othalcus, one ofthe wealthiest lords of the land, a rude hunter 
and warrior, who had never known love , yet whom the fatal 
bean^ of Atinda at once subdued. Conscions that both she 
and the man she loved were in the barbarian's power , Alisda 
repulsed him as mildly as she could. Her gentleness only 
rendered her new lover more ardent, and he eagerly set aba at 
supplanting Leontine. Hitherto, we have only had the usual 
crosses of love, but Othalcus's Scythian mode of getting rid of 
arivalrenders the story a peculiar one. Nothing roore feasible 
occarBtobimthantoniarryLeontiDetohisaiater, abeaatiful 
girl, with whom , as Otbalcus well saw , his guest bad from the 
first been sliuck, and who was not averse to become the wife 
of the handsome stranger. Leontine readily consents to the 
change , but dares not quite break the matter to the injured 
Alinda. His coldness tells her much , and an accident reveals 
all. "One day that she was wrapped in these melancholy 
thoughts, seated near a partition wall, against which she 
leaned her sorrowfal head , she heard a secret murmur , that 
seemed like the voice of her Leontine: sbe cast her eyes 
Tonnd, but beholding nought save solitude, she thought this 
Bound mnst come from the next room. Therefore , turning 
back, she looked through a sufficiently large chink, and 
beheld Leontine himself, and her rival, in close converse, with 
all the familiarity he dare assume, and so burning and so 
ardent, that it seemed as if he had never been so much so for 
her." "Alas! poor Alinda," here exclaims the author, 
"allow the horror and pity of thy disaster to suspend the 
ower of speech, and let me cover my face with the veil of 
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old French, and of the tenderness which, with all her strictures 
on passion, she cannot repress. The lamentations of poor 
betrayed AUnda have great s«eettiess._ Neither in Made 
with a 
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their snperioritf , sliall we find mnfthiiig to natunl and M 
pathetic &b Alindft's exclamAtiini : 

"Asmredlr mj limple vonth warn eamly deceived, andmj 
weakness eaadj trampled nnder foot! Bnt what! if they 
deserred neither Iota nor jiutiee, did thej not at least deserve 
•omepity?" 

For pitf , bowereTj she does not ask — her resolve is taken, 
and she acts npon it with the steady ealnmess of a fixed 
despair. She infonns Othalcos that she has changed hei 
mind, and that she will hecome his wife, if he will bat grant 
ber a brief delaj , and comptj with a request of ben. An old 
woman of the honsebold, wh<Hn afae names, has ventured to 
blame her, and accnae her virtue. Let her be killed in the 
nigfatt To this easy condition Othalena gives aieadjaaaent: 
MiaBsina are procured, and the honr for tte deed is appointed. 
Having first written a pathetic letter to the bitblees Leontiiie, 
Aliuda steals to the old woman's room, warns her of her peril, 
and , as soon as she has fled in terror , takes her place. What 
she wished for and anticipated happens. She is killed instead 
of the intended victim , and Othalcos, coming to learn if the 
deed is done, finds his fbtnre wife a corpse. Leontine, loo, 
eomes in search of Alinda , and throwi&ghimself on her Iwdy, 
vainly attempts to restore her to life. His incouatani^ and 
emelty now nil him with the deepest despair. 

"Ye beantiM eyes, that saw so pbinly the ingratitude 
and the treason of Leontine ," he exclaims , " will ye not for a 
moment behold his repentance?" 

In a transport of grief, he draws forth bis danger and stabs 
himself to the heart. The two lovers are buried m one grave, 
by the sorrowing Othalcus and his sister-, and thus ends this 
tragical accident of love. 

It was well liked by Mademoiselle de Qonmay's eotem- 
poraries, and went through several editions; bat is chiefly ' 
vatnable to us as being the first genn|pb modem novel written 
in French by a woman. Its stifhess, its qnaintness, its antique 
cast, are iUnstrations of the lingering pedantry of times when 
learning flooded the fair plains of litontore. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ltBd«motiBll« ds B<niMry. 

Thb name of Mademouelle de Scad^ry has remsined on 
recoTd as a striking and memorable instance of the vicisBitodeB 
inherent to literary fame. What was ahe not in her own day? 
— what ia Bhe now in ours? Her fifty volumea of poetry and 
prose were the delight of the most exquisitely polished society 
France has yet known; for elegant pleasures and refined con> 
versationB were its great occapatioD. They were tranaUted 
into every Earopean language, and found their way, it is 
asserted, into Eastern tongaes. Her discourse on Glory won 
^e first prize of eloquence bestowed by the French Acaden^, 
and she replaced Helen Comaro amongst the Ricovrati of 
Padna. None of the women who have written during the last 
two centuries received more honours , more flattering dis- 
tinctions, and more snbetantialrewards thanfellto thelotof 
Madeleine de Scud^ry. Madame de StaSl alone has been more 
infiuential since then, hut she has not been more famous. Her 
fame, indeed, instead of decreasing with time, has assumed 
that calm power which promises that it shall be enduring; but 
her influence, and much of her celebrity, sprang from two 
■oorces, which poverty and xmiversal love cJosedon Made- 
moiselle de Scudery. One was bom poor, wrote for her daily 
bread, and kept aloof fVom the political contests of her day. 
The other, the daughter of a wealthy and jtopular minister, 
the personal enemy oi Napoleon, reared in stirring times, full 
of ardour and passion in her opinions, waged no contemptible 
waragainst the mightiest of sovereigns; and to her prominent 
position , and that long enmity , more than to her fine genius, 
she owed her world-known celebrity. But little has it availed 
Mademoiselle de Scnd^ry that she once delighted fine minds 
and delicate wits. Two hundred years have scarcely passed 
since Bhewrotethatfaniou3''Clelia," which, withitamapof 
the kingdom of Tenderness, has proved so fatal to her name. 
"Clelia," celebrated by the sarcasms of Boilean and Moli^re, 
two pimesB enemies, and powerful as they were pitiless, and 
which the world knows now 1^ their anathemas — for what 
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they spared it lias forgotten. And jet , when it appeared at 
the Bign of the "Palm," in the mercer's galley of the old 
PaUiE de Justice, thegreat ^ablishingworldof theday, it mt 
OB cordial a weloome as Conone or Cecilia ever excited ia the 
last age. Princesses received with transport ererj one of its 
ten roliunes — for it took years to appear; fine ladies and 
fastidious gentlemen — ay, even Boileau himself, then ayoong 
man — lingered with delight over those seven thousand pa^ 
of lively or tender controversy. And now — strange and 
pitiable contrast 1 — it would take years, a lifetime perhaps, 
to collect a complete edition of Audemoiselle de Scud^'s 
works in that city where her &me reached its fntness ; saddest 
of all, her name has remained as a by-word with a posterity 
that has never cared to read her, and a few sins of taste have 
condemned irretrievaUy one of the most ingenious , delicate, 
and refined minds that ever were reflected in fiction. 

Amongst the causes which have led to this result three are 
pre-eminent: Mademoiselle de Scud^ry'H tales were too long; 
she gave to Assyrians, Greeks, and Komans the manners and 
feelings of her own times; Boileau and Moli4re ridiculed her. 
If her tales had been short, and not in ten volumes a-pieoe — 
if she had dropped historical narratives, which she only dis- 
figured , and had profeMed to give us the men and women of 
ber own day , neither Moli&re nor Boileau , with all the irenins 
of the one and the bitterness of the other, could have inflicted 
upon her an enduring stigma. 

However, it is useless to speculate, her life will shew us 
indeed how she was led into those literary sins which have 
cost her so dear; but the decrees of posterity are, like those of 
fate, irrevocable; and thoueh we wilt endeavoor to make clear 
how, spite some errors, Mademoiselle de Scud^ry could charm 
and delight the most cultivated minds of ber own age, and can 
■till be read with entertainment and profit in ours , we do not 
mean to say that if the sentence pronounced against her 
onght, in common justice, to be soneued and better under- 
stood, it need or should be reversed. 

The family of the Scud^s was of Neapolitan descent. 
This illustrious, ancient, and warlike race baa, bowemr, long 
been settled in Provence, and M. de 3cud^, father of the 
twoanthors, wasgovemor of theHavre-de-Orace, wherehis 
danehter Madeleine was bom in the year 1607, She lost her 
mother in early youth, and was confided to an uncle, who, 
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ttrnck with her lirely, actire, and inqairiog mind, educated 
her with the greatest caie. He was hiouelf a man of polished 
tud cultivated taste J hehadspentthegreatest partof hislif^ 
at Court, and even in his retirement in Normandy he saw the 
best society that province then afforded. Madeleine's ednca- 
tion was not merely intellectnal, thoash she studied Italian 
and Spauish, which she knew thoroughly, and read the best 
authors of every language, it was also conTersatioual, if we 
may so speak; andonljone to whom the use of tiie subtle and 
delicate arguments then in fashion had been earl; fantiliai, 
could have introduced so many ingenious digressious, or 
drawn so many agreeable portraits , as those with which she 
afterwards adorned her works. 

Bnt Mademoiselle de Scud^iy was not satisfied with mere 



tt taught she learned of her own accord, and thus ttecame 
acqutunted with agricultuie, gardonins, cookery, house-keep- 
ing, and medicine — she even acquired no mean proficiency m 
the lady-like art of concocting nodons, perfumes, and di- 
stilled waters, and was evidently resolved that no feminine 
accomplishment idiould escape her. 

The splendour of the Scud^s had long been declining, 
and the death of her ancle appears to have left Mademoiselle 
de Scud^tT destitute. She came to Paris and took up her 
abode with her brother George, the anthor, and assuredly a 
most enriouB specimen of the literary gentilhomme. His 
rfaodomoDtades, his quarrelsome temper, his honorable pride, 
and hie bad verses, widi occasional flashes of genius, made 
Mm a literarr cotioei^, even in his own times. He was a few 
years older than Madeleine , and very different from his lively 
yet modest and sensible sister. He wrote tmgedies, which the 
powerful patronage of Cardinal Kichelieu opposed to the 
master-pieces of (JomeiUe. Epic poems, harangues, and 
translationsareinclndedinthefistof his works; he was also a 
soldier, GtovemorofNotre-Damede la Garde, apoatof mora 
honour than worth , and he had a tone of chival^, romance, 
and bombast, which was ridicoloos in form, thongh in reality 
based on troQ honour. He boasted that he came of a race that 
•tuck feaUiers in their hats, and rarely turned them into 

C"'s{ also, that he had used more matehes to light his mosket 
to light his candles, and that he knew oetter how to 
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a psper, and to tqnue 
. , ut it Bhonld not bt) for- 

gotten that, with all his abEordit^, George de ScuddiT' had 
none of that venality which dishanotued men of letteri in his 
age; andlhepTomiseofhiRprotectreafl, Chriitina of Sweden, 
to gire him a chain of five auodred livrea if be wonid efface 
from hia poem of "Alaric" the praise he had therein bestowed 
on her diBcarded fsvonrite, the Count of Gardie, only won 
from him tbe indignant declaration, "that if the chain of gold 
were as weightv as that mentioned in the biitory of the 
'Incai,' be would never deabeoy anj altar on which he had 
once sacrificed." This answer, heroic in a needy man, was 
not the onlj instance of lof ty-mindedness in the life of George 
de Scud^. But he was poor , a sin the world rarely forgives. 
He wrote Qinch and badly. Boileausaidof him — 
"BleahsareiiiScsdJr;dciDt li fsrtlla plama 

Neither wealth nor rank guarded him trora ridicule, and, with 
nothing but indomitable vanity to support bim in the unequal 
contest, he became the open prey of wits and satirists. 

To this striving brother came Madeleine de Scud^i;, 
somewhere between her thirtieth and her fortieth year. It 
was not her first visit to Paris. From her youth she bad 
been the friend and companion of Madame de RambouiUet'i 
daughter Julie, and she was still and ever a welcome guest 
at the H6tel Rambouillet ; but it does not appear that, though 
living in such an atmosphere of literature, she attempted com- 
position until necessity compelled her to do bo. M. de Scud^iy 
was too poor, however, to keep his sister in idleness; marriage 
was not to be thought of for a plain and portionless girl, and 
quickly perceiving that neither dancing nor her other accom- 
plishments were likely to avail her much, he judiciously 
turned to good account Madeleine's lively wit and ready pen. 
There were, moreover, heavyfamily debts to diBcharfe, and 
Mademoiselle deScnddry loyally took her share of the burden. 
Uer brother gave her subjects for romances in the grand 
historical st;rle , such as suited his highflown imagination and 
lite taste of the day, and these she treated according to her 
own fancy. 

She saw French society in all its elegant and somewhat 
extxeme refinement, and abe painted what she saw. Madame 
de Kambouillet, her daughter and her guests, figured in the 

Cuog\c 
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"Gnmd C^nu," as well as Cond4 and Hadame de Lonirpe- 
lille. She described real places, dwellings, and people. The 
disquisitions on lore, friendsbip, politeness, and erei; pos- 
sible feeling which ebe heard aroimd her, she transferred to 
her pages , with aaclt additions and improvements as her taste 
and Tsncj aoggested. Whether such conversationa suited her 
Assyrian heroes, her O-reek ladies, poets, and philosophers, 
she did not care much , nor did her cotemporaries. Erery one 
knew that the past was but a convenient cloak for the pre- 
sent; that the old heroic names or classical events were as 
conventional in their way as the Geronte, Leonder, or Ara- 
minta of the stage, and its set of incidents. Bnt beneath that 
veil of fiction etezy one also knew that there lay truths and 
realities. 

Uerreaden weie delighted to recognize theiuEelvea, their 
firiends, and their enemies, punted to the very life in her 
pages. It was pleasant for those who coald test the truth of 
her representations , and no less interesting for snctt as in- 
ferior rank excluded from the great world , to know that Man- 
dane was Hadame de Longneville, that the great Cond^ was 
Cyrus, that Christina of Sweden was painted under the name 
of Cleobulina, Ninon del'EnclosasCrarice, that Scanpn and 
his wife, the tutore Madame deMaintenon, were Scanras and 
Lyriane — Madame de Kambonillet, Cleomiie — and her 
daughter, Julie d'Angennes, Pbilonide. The long descrip- 
tion of Cldomire's palace had a charm for evei? reader j for 
every one knew that it was the Hotel Bambottillet — that the 
rooms, pictures, and very couches were those of the ce- 
lebrated and accomplished Marquise. Many a provincial girl 
sighed as she read of those splendors she must never hope to 
see; many a faded beauty or exiled courtier lingered with 
regret over the pace that recorded the scene of past triumphs. 
We can imagine tne heart-bumiuK with which Bnss^ deua- 
bntin must have thrown the book from him , in his weary 
banishment of forty years; or the curious ^nd amused com- 
mentary of Saint Erremont and the beautiful Duchess of Ma- 
zarin in England, when that volume of "Cyms 'reached them 
in their philosophic retirement within the sbadow of White- 
halL And there were battles, too, in that "Qrand Oyms," 
French battles and victories, recorded under ancient names 
by the patriotic Mademoiselle de Scud^ry. 

The siege of Cuma was the uege lUF J>nnkerque ; the battle 
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of Lena took the nAme of Thj'bwTa; and the funoiu Bocroi, 
Condd's great tdnniph, w«i aesoribed aa won bjCyrna over 
th« Masiaget». 



"Yon cannot inugioe how pleaied the ladies are to be in 
bernorelB," »riteel^lleiiiantae*B^aax, "or rather to have 
their portraits in them; for their characters only, not their 
actions, must be looked for." 

Some resented the distinction, howerer. Madame Comuel, 
BO celebrated for her satirical wit — it was she who first 
□ttered the memorable Bajing. that no man is a hero to his 
own valet — was angry to find bereelf portrayed as Zenocrite, 
in the"Orand Cyrus. ' An epigram on the analogy between ink 
andMademoiHelledeScnd^^ complexion proved herwrath to 
the offender. The austere Messieurs duPortBoyal were more 
placable, and the Tolnme of "Clelia" in which they were in- 
troduced was read with much interest in their pious retreat. 

Though Hademoiseile de Scud&ry was well known to be 
the author of these works , the^ appeared under her brother's 
name. Under his close supennt^dence they were certainly 
written. This gentleman Lad strong ideas on the subject of 
fraternal rights and authority, for he was in the habit of 
locking np his sister, to keep her to her task. The lady was of 
a gay and lively disposition, and often made her escape. She 
was fond of ^mg out, of visiting, of pleasure parties, ofcon- 
rersatiou and amnaement. All nis rigour and efforts kept her 
little within doors. It became a matter of wonder how this 
fertile writer found leisure for the endless volumes that flowed 
from her pen. But, indeed, society supplied herwithchu'- 
acters, incidents, and dialogue. Never was mind less troubled 
with invention than that which produced romances of ten 
rolnmes apiece, aud fifteen hundred pages a volume, 

George de Scud^ry helped her a little. Traces of bis inter- 
ference can be found in the military portions of her works, and 
there are certainly more battles and more fighting in those she 
wrote whilst they were together than in her subsequent pro- 
ductions. Such as his share was, however, he would not have 
it alluded to. or his entire authorship disputed. La Cal- 
prenide, aattior of the "Clfepatre," and other forgotten ro- 
mances, telling him once, in the presence of his sister, that he 
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hid not written the "Cttui," Gewge flew at him, and if 
Madeleine bad not thrown herself between them, like one of 
her own heroines, an immediate eneoonter muit hare endued. 
A joaraef to Normandy, and bis marriage in that province 
with a YSTj agreeable ladr who fell in love with him, as the 
author of'"lbrahim" ana the "Grand Cttus,'' rid Made- 
mDiaelle de Scud^ of ber brother. It is said that Madame de 
Scud^iy longrefnaed to believe her huabaad when be assured 
her that his sister was the real author of the works which bad 
so diarmed her. 

Similar good fortune befell La Calpren&de. A prettj 
widow was aosmittoi with hia"CI^patre," then in progress 
— it appeared in volumes, as was then the custom, and he 
took twelve years to finish it ~ thatshe morriedhim; bntlest 
be should cneat ber out of herstoij, she made him sign a 
written promise that he would complete it, and his promise 
was inserted with due form in the marriage contract. The 
publisher of Che "Cl^opatre" must have felt verj much obliged 
toMadame de la Calpren&de for this stipulation, for, in order 
to get monej' out of him , this not verj scrupulous author had 
threatened not to complete " Cl^opalre " under thirty Tolumes, 
instead of ten ; and it was long a matter of doubt whether he 
would ever finish it 

Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, being now free, saw whom- 
soever she liked, and wrote at her pleasure. Her life was long 
and happy; her admirable patience with her jealous ana 
eccentric brother had won her general esteem, and her good 
sense and modestj made her many friends. She certainty 
had the art of passing through life; and thongh she was cri- 
ticised as a writer, she never had a personal enemy. That 



at her family pride. "She was in the habit of saying, 'since 
the ruin of our family!' One would fancy she meant the 
overthrowing of the Greek Empire." If that was bet weak- 
ness, it was a common one in her age, and perhaps, too, a 
necessary one in her ease. Mademoiselle de Scud&y required 
some barrier to set between a poor plain woman, addicted to 
literature, and the natural insolence of the rich and the great. 
From personal vanitr she was entirely free. She was ugly; 
she knew it, and eaid it frankly. When the celebrated Nan- 
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A da lan ut dlTln Ugatii le posTolr, 
Je iH ftlmfl dui ion oavTiiga,*^ 

Mademoiselle de Scadiry was an agreeable poet, and could 
deride in veree what she preached in nrose. 

AmoQfftt her female friendi irasMademoiBetle de laVigne, 
a beantlM giil, twentT-feven years her junior, and who felt 
fortheilluBtrious Sappho — as she waa called — a sort of im- 
pauioned admiration. A pretty correBpondence in rhyme 
once pawed between them. 

Mademoieelle de ta Vigne petitioned the King, in the name 
of Parieion loren, to check the audaci^ of thieveB, who 
greatly interfered with their stolen evening vitits. 

Hademoiselle de Scnd^ry took up her pen, and, in the 
nameof thePariaian tbievea, boldly aeclared that the race of 
lovers was eitinct, by night as well as bv day — that their 
midnight eicursionB for the laat ten years nad nerer once pro- 
duced one of those portraits set with diamonds which were 
formerly their customary booty, and instead of which they 
now and then found a wretched madrigal. A handsome pre- 
sent of jewels, with some pretty stanzas, both supposed to 
besent by the thieves, was Mademoiselle de la Vigne's reply, 
but did not close the correspondence, which Hofiinann turned 
into one of his most gloomy storieB. 

Later, when Mademoiselle de Scnd^ry, by her dlscoorae 
on Glory, had the honour of winning the first prize bestowed 
by the French Academy, Mademoiselle de la Vigne again 
took up her pen, and, in the name of the ladies, wrote a 
grateful ode, in which this triumph of woman was comme- 
morated. Mademoiselle de la Vigne's poems have long been 
forgotten, and only two quatrains of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
d^ry'sare still familiarly known: tbat which she addressed to 
ffanteuil, and that which she carved on the walls of the great 
Condi's prison in Viucennes, where the illustrious captive 
amused umself with growing carnations. 

'^Ed tojuI ch amlllaU qoMn lUutra gn«rri«r 
Amu d'oDf miibi (pit gaciult del bstalllei , 
SouTicni lot qn'Apollaa bltiiull dai mnralUei 
El ne Cjtonne pu ■! Hiri eit JmrdiDler." 
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Mademoiselle de Scoddry's fidelity to the Cond& in their 
c&lamitiei was the more honourable to her, that she blamed 
their politics. Both she and her brother persisted in dedica- 
ting all the volumes of the "Grand Cyrus" to Madame de 
LoD^erilte; she received the first in her prosperity, and the 
rest m her sorrows. The fonr years so calamitons to her had 
prodncednoehaugeinthehi^h-mindedScud^ryB; and with a 
frankness that did him infinite credit, the govemoT of La 
Garde sent the fourth volume of "Cyrus" to Cond^ in his 
prison. Whether he was too indiscreet in his leal, or whether 
mere adherence to ft fallen power wa* thought worthy of 
puniahment, he was for some time exiled in Normandy, in 
consequence of his fidelity. 

More interesting to us than her verses are Mademoiselle 
de Scnd^iy's letters. They are nnfortunately very few. 
Those addressed to Qodeau, Bishop of Tence, are valuable 
to the historian. They were written during the troubles of 
the Fronde, and for the express purpose of giving her friend 
political information. Others, of a purely private nature, 
aresolivelv, amusing, and so different from the general tone 
of her works, as to prove once more how hard it is to be as 
easy and natural in our writings aa we are in daily life. 

The governor of La Garde once went to Marseilles, and 
his sister accompanied him. In a letter, addressed to Made- 
moiselle de Cbalais, and dated December ISth, 1644, Made- 
moiselle de Scuddry complains of the dulness of Marseil- 
laise society, and frankly makes the following acknowledg- 
ment: 

"I confess to you I am not stupid enough to like the com- 
pany of stupid people, and my mind is not so well furnished 
as to supply me with resources. 1 have remained in a certain 
state oi mediocrity, which lets me feel the evil, but does not 
enable me to overcome it." Then comes the.following half- 
kindly, half-satirical portrait of a learned young Marseillaise 
lady. "Allow this historical comparison to one who would 
not have written it fifty leafcnes nearer to Paris, bnt who 
thinks she can indulge berseu with this way of speaking in a 
town where a young and handsome girl quotes, in familiar 
talk, Trismegistua, Zoroaster, and other gentlemen with 
whom I am not personally acquainted. Seriously, it is a 
great pi^ this person has not oeen brought up in the world ; 
■he has certainly the finest woman's nature I have ever foond 
. Cungl. 



ID the proviDoes. She U, eu 1 hare said, jonne, handsome, 
and of K good carriage ; ane tslke French as if she were born 
in Paris, and is naturally eloquent. She knows Spanish, 
Italian, Latin, and even Greek; she is very gentle, verj 
polite, and of good family, yet becaose she has not the art <rf 
concealing part of the treasures she pOBsesses ftom people nn- 
aeqaainted withtheirTslne, they take gold and diamonds for 
glass and brass. So great is the injustice with which she is 
treated, that I shall not venture to see her often, lest public 
animadversion should reach me too." 

The last trait is characteristic; where honour was not at 
stake, Mademoiselle de Scnd^ry was too pmdent to quarrel 
with the world and its opinions. It gives us a, key to her 
literary weakness and success. She wrote badly, because the 
taste of the majority was bad — and she succeeded, because 
she pleased that taste. Her dislike of learned ladies, how- 
ever, was quite sincere; and whilst she always argued in 
favour of female education, she never ceased to talk and 
write against female pedantij, to plead for modesty and mo- 
deration. 

Before proceeding to Marseilles, Mademoiselle de Scuddrv 
and her brother had gone to Bonen, and the account of their 

teL^ley, which the former gave to her friend, Mademoiselle 
bineau, who had asked for it, is both graphic and amusing. 

"I shall give you no exact description of my magnificent 
eqoipage," she says eaily, "althougn it is, no doubt, ver^ 
pleasantto imagine that the four horses which drew the tn- 
uinpbal car on which I was borne, were all of colours as 
different as those of the rainbow. The first was bay, the 
second piebald, the third roan, and the fourth grey. Tbe 
whole four were such as would snit painters anxious to prove 
theirknowledge of anatomy; fornotabone, nerve, or muscle 
bnt could be traced in the bodies of these rare animals. Their 
temper was meek, and their step so slow and regular that no 
earoinal in Bome ever went more leisurely to a consistory than 
I went to Rouen. I can assure you, too, that the coachman 
felt so mneh respect for them as to walk on foot nearly the 
whole of the way, lest he should inconvenience them." 

Then follows an account of the company gathered in tbts 
stran ge vehicle. 

"We had a young fellow disguised as a soldier, and whose 
face did not match over-weU with a scarlet cloak and large 
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Sid battoni, heavy boots, and big stocking*; for wiA all 
) fipparel of a cberau-ldgeT or a swindler, he was vet; like a 
hunter of law tnite. Near thisoneiraAabadmnsiciui, who, 
fearing lest he should starve in Paris, was going to beg in hie 
owneountry; and though agood many people had proTided 
him with ctoLhing, he looked sooe the better for it. His head 
was BO small that the hat he wore, and which had beloiiKed 
fonnerl;^ to H. de Saint Brisson, 1 believe, fell down overliis 
eyes: his collar was like a mantle, hk doublet had deep flaps, 
and his trunk and hose were very much like those of the 
Swiss. In short, more than one age and nation had tiieir 
share in this strange apparel. The third person of our com- 
pany was a bourgeoise of Rouen, who had lost a law-suit in 
Pans, and who complained equally of the injustice of her 
judges, and of the mnd in the streets. The fourth was « 
grocer, of the Rue Saint Antoine, who had more than twelve 
rings on her fingera, and travelled to see the country and the 
sea, as she said. The fifth, her anut, was a tallow-chandler, 
of the Rue Michel le Conite, who, urged by curiosity, was 
going with her, in order to see the citadel of H&vre. The 
sixth was a yonng student returning irom Bourges, to take 
his license, and already preparing to plead his first cause. 
The seventh was a cowardly boui^eois, who took whatever 
he saw for robbers, and no sooner perceived at a distance 
shepherds and flocks of sheep than he prepared to surrender 
his purse. The eighth was a wit, from Lower Normandy, 
who uttered more conceits than the Abb^ de Franquctot, 
when thOT- were fashionable, and who, wanting to laugh at 
the rest of the company, gave more food fat laughter than all 
the rest. The ninth was my brother; and 1 should hare 
painted for you, not his appearance, profession, and dress, 
but his weariness and impatience at finding himself in this 
stranse vehicle, if, by exacting irom my good nature that I 
shonld not BO mention it to yon, he had not stmck out this 
portion of my narrative. 

" So select an assembljr will convince tou that the conver- 
sation was very entertaiumg. The partisan, though anxioos 
to be concealed, always esme back to the penny in the pound. 
The musician, though his voice was a ^ater nuisance than 
thenoiseof the wheels, persisted in siugmg. The bourgeoise, 
who hod lost her law-snit, did not cease to corse her lawyer. 
The grocer, so ftnxions to look at the conntiy, slept the whole 
. Caagk 
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« dinner-time , or we had to go 
ndler could not wetuy admiring 
the plearaie she shonld have in seeing the raat quantity tf 
widuandoandleasaid tobeiu theetoresoftheeitaael; some- 
times the wished she had as man; In her shop — other times, 
tiiat it was she who provided the ganiaon. Indeed , it can be 
•aid that we left the coach very honoorably. dcumi beating 
thronghthevoiceof ourmuBJcJan, and matcii lit through the 
care otonr tallow-chandler, who, bo lon^ as we traTelled b j 
night, always held a candle to light us wiuin. Aatotiiejoung 

student, he talked bnt of written law, customs, and Cnjas 

If war was mentioned, he said he would rather be s disciple of 
Cujas than a soldier; if the discourse turned on trarelling, 
Cmaswasknowneverywhere;if mnaic was the subject, CnJBss 
reasoning was more correct than the notes of music ; if eatjng 
was spoken of, he vowed be would rather fast for ever than 
neverread Cujas; if fine women were discussed, he stud that 
Cnjas had had a handsome daughter, and that, though old 

now , she was not nely yet As to the coward , you can 

easily imagine that his conversation was not like a Gascon's 
(thatistosay, boasting); and that the vrit's recalled a good 
deal that of the late M.deNervese. 

"I arrived in Bonen, not as Chapelain magnificently says, 
speaking of the moon, 

' Withis m lilTBr ur , bj itui snrraiuided,' 

But verily, 

'WltUauioiIerur, b; mad larroDDdsd.' 

"After describing it to you in such colours, I scarcely 
yenture to let you know that I remembered you in such a 
place, lest, having a dainty imagination, you sfaoald take it 
amiss that even your image should have been in so low a spot. 
Bnt to comfort you under this , I must tell you that there was 
- --'- -' -* - • ' - las ther "--"- 



£' 



as much of good company in my heart as there was of bad in 
the coach ; lor, lest these strange figures should make any im- 
' )n upon it, I had filled it with Mademoiselle Paulet, with 
Orasse, with Madame de rArragou^s and her sisters, 
with M. Chapelun, M. Conrart, Mademoiselle de Chaids, M. 
de la Mesuardi^ , and with Madame and Mesdemoiselles de 
Clermont, and yon." 

Little wonder that this agreeable lady, and pleasant corre- 
spondent, should have been Booght for on every side. It has 

. Cuagk 
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been recorded that, when foreign princes came to Paris, to see 
Hadenioiaelle de Scuddry was one of their first objects. We 
can believe it, when we know that the fine mind of Leihoits 
Boaght, as an honour, the privilege of corieBpondingwitfaher. 
She had the happy art to charm the light, tbe graceful, and 
the gar, no le«stnan the wise: that lorelj Henrietta of Eng- 
lani^ who, nnder tlie name of Madame, has left ao melanchoF^ 
and brief a story, prettily said to her , in allusion to Mademoi- 
selle de Scnddry s nnobtrosiTe maimers, 

" It is I who am tbe loyer in our iulercoorse , for it is I who 
have to seek you mysteriously." 

Pride and vamty nonld have been almost pardonable in 
one so nniversalty courted. 

Her books were read and admired by the whole world, and 



both them and the author in langaage which shows bat too 
fordbly how unstable is the tenure of literary reputation. She 
Iwd already reached old age when Madame de oimgai wrote 
to her: — 

" In a hundred thousand words I could onfy tell yon a truth 
which is equivalent to assuring you. Mademoiselle, that I must 
ever love and adore you. That word alone can express my 
opinionof your eztraordinarv merit. It is often the subject of 
my admiration, and of the nappiness I have in having some * 
share in the friendship and esteem of such a person." 

Madame de Sdvign^ was not, however, blind to the defects 
of Mademoiselle de Scnddry's works, for in a letter to her 
daughter she tbns allndes to the "Conversations" which 
Mademoiselle de Scuddiy bad extracted from hei novels and 
published separately : — 

"Mademoiselle de Scnd^ has just sent me two small 
volumes of 'Conversations;' thej cannot but be good when 
they are not drowned in her great novel." 

These 'Conversations' were the delight of Madame de 
Maintenon , who recommended them to her adopted children 
of St C^. The learned Madame Dacier was enchanted with 
them . and expressed her admiration in a letter , still extant, 
but wnich, like that of Madame de Brinon , superior of Saint 
Cyr, is too long to quote. 

Spite the mistrust with which novels bad long been con- 
sidered, or perhaps for that very reason. Mademoiselle de Scu- 
Fraieh Wttmea of Ltilen. 3 
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Htj'b Btrietlj moral prodactiona were higU; in faTonr with 
some of the most eminent membeia of the Gallican Church. 

Inhiseisaj on novels, nrefixed to Madame de la Fajette'a 
"Zaide," Hnet, afterwaraa Bishop of ATTanches, obaerres, 
with regard to Mademoiselle de Scad^, that ahe was ''as 
illufltrious for her modesty as for her merit," and that, by 
writing under a name not her own, aheaeemedto "labonrfor 
the glory of her nation, and to spare the pride of the male sex. 
Tbe example of eo wise and Tirtuous a lady this learned man 
considered conclasive in favour of novel-writing by persona of 
every station of life. Attheageof twenty be wrote one hioi- 
aelf, entitled "LeFauiIucas; and in support of his assertion. 
he gnoted many illastrioua names, from Athenagoras down 
to Saint John Damascene, whom he ranked amongst the 
authors of fiction. Bat whatever hia admiration for M ademoU 
Belle de Scuddry may have been, Haet wrote for a pnrpose, 
and we can place more f^ith in the private letters of Maacaron 
and Fishier than in his arguments. 

In the year 1672 the former wrote to her aletter, in which 
the following passage occnrs : — 

"My antumn occupation is to read "The Grand Cyras,' 
'Clelia,' and 'Ibrahim. These works pogsesB all the charm of 
novelty for me. and I find in them so many things calculated 
' to set the worla right , that I freely acknowledge to yon, yon 
will frequently be with St. Augustine and St. Bernard in the 
sermons I am preparing for the Court." 

Three years later, he wrote to Mademoiselle de Scudjry, 
to inform her that he was to preach at the Carmelite convent 
on the death of Turenne, and, being pressed for time, be 
entreated her to help him with a few suggestions. 

" Yon can help me over this difficulty," hewrites, "Ifyou 
will but have the eroodness to think of what yon would aay if 
you were in this office. I entreat yon most earnestly to think 
over this, and I know whom 1 address." 

Ftechier, thanking her for two volumes of the "Conversa- 
tions," thus eipressea himself : — 

"I wanted reading so delightful to rest me from the 
fatigues of a journey, and save me ftx)m the ennui of indifferent 

company Indeed, Mademoiselle, it seems to me that you 

ever increase in wit. Everything la so full of reason, so 

elished, 90 moral, and so instructive, in tbe two volumes yon 
ve done me tbe favour of sending me , that I am sometimes 
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tempted to distribute copies of tbem in my diocese, to edify 
the good, and to give a good example of morality to those who 
preach it" 

No doubt there is sgood deal of politeness in thisflattering 
language, bat there is buth alao. Bnt if we want genuine 
eztntTagantpr^ae we must to go Manage. Inall thatshebas 
borrowed ftom the ancients he declares that Mademoiselle de 
Scad^ry has aoipaased them. 

" Oar value for her works b the test of our taste. Aa for 
theirlengtfa,Homerand Virgil are long too; and 'Clelia'and 
■Cjrus'are epic poems in pfaa and detail — poems destined 
to ontli»e all criticism." 

For if Mademoiselle de Scnd^ry was admired and read 
witJi transport, she was ^so criticised with some severity. 



!s, bowerer. Boilean liked neither the itjle nor the 
matter of these unfortunate tales; and bis dislike of theni was 
so well known, that Segraia observed, '* That Despr^aui can 
only talk about himiselTand criticise others. Why talk iU of 
Mademoiselle de Scud^ as he does?" 

Spite all criticism, Mademoiaelte de Scud^iy ei^joyed, 
however , some of the substantial rewards of literature. 
Courbd, thepublisher of her works, madeafortuneby tbem: 
the share of M. de Scad^ and his sister is estimated to have 
been considerable. The ' Grand Cyrus' went through many 
editions, and brought Courbd in no less than a bundTed 
tliousand crowns — a large sum for the times, for asy times, 
indeed. 

Her prosperity enabled Mademoiselle de Scud^ry to cease 
writing when the public taste forsook teu-volume romances; 
and even before she relinquished authorship , she had leisure 
and means enough to open her bouse in the Marais to a large 
circle of friends. It was when death and the chances of 13'e 
had dispersed the chosen society that had once met in the U6- 
tel Rambouillet, that Mademoiselle de Scuddry bad berSatur- 
davs. The names of the ladies, bourgeoises and grandes 
damesiwhomet at her bouse,with a few literary and agreeable 
men, have been preserved, but tell us little now. We know 
more of those Saturdays from the " Clelie" than even from the 
man'osciipt accounts which zealous friends kept, lest so much 
wit Bhould be lost, and which inquisitive posteritf takes np 
3« l-.nuyL- 
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now and then with cenBore and wonder. The fanons map da 
Tendre was first invented on those Satnidav- evenings when 
tiie ladles diacussed love, metaphysics, ana dressed dolls in 
Paris fashions, to send to their provincial friends. Chapelain, 
Boileau'sfiitnTe victim, advised Mademoiselle de Scucl&^to 
makenseofit. Pdlisson, the faithful and courageous adherent 
of thennfortunatePouqnet, was made a citizen of the TVufre 
by the mistress of that gentle kingdom. In plain speech , a 
Platonic love was agreed npon between him and Mademoiselle 



deScnd&7. Both were poor , more than neually plain, and 
both had paased voutb. They felt that marriage was not for 
them, though a friendship very like love, or a love bordering 



in friendship, mi^t he indulged in with safetf and honour. 
H. Cousin, in his interesting analysis of the "Grand Cvms," 
considers the following passage rotating toSapphoandPhaon, 
-- "- ~"—'— *o this agreement between Pglisson and bis 



"They even agreed on tbe conditions of their lore; for 
Phaon solemnly ptvmised Sappho, who wished it to be so, 
never to require more than the possession of her heart from 
her, and she also promised never to receive any one else in 
hers." 

it was no doubt before this agreement that Conraii, an- 
other of the Saturday evening guests, had some hopes of 
Mademoiselle de Scuo^ry's favour. P^lisson was preferred, 
though to Conrarfs care we are indebted for oui Imowledge 
of that "Jonm^e des Madri^ux" which has somewhat un- 
justly been considered a fair representative of those o"™ 



archives, and preserved them most conscientionBly. From 
these archives we leam that on Saturday, 20th December, 
1^3, Mademoiselle de Scud^i^'s friends were seized with a 
versifying fitj the results of which were so momentous that the 
day was enbtled "La Joum^ des Madrigaux." From the 
soJon, the rhyming mania went down to the kitchen. A squire 
distinguished himself with a bout rim6 sonnet, and "a tall 
footman composed at least a dozen of burlesque verses." 

Snch encounters of wit were common in those days; and 
even a hundred years later, a pass&ge in Madame Riccoboni's 
letters of Madame de Saueerre, shows us that foshionablQ 
ladies had not yet left off making bad verses in compaiqr. 



**L0t ae make renes «gajiut our frienda and agsinrt- 
onnelTM," ncltunu the UvSij Madame de Martigue, "and 
let VB not spare ounelvea, that we me,j boaestly abnie 
others." 

"The propoial is received with transport. We each take 
a pen, become thoaghtfd], and do our DesL One taps the 
floor with her foot, another passes her fingers tiirough her hair 
— I knoif not where to begin ; nothing stops Madame de Mar- 
tigue, her pen flies," &C. 

We may bear with patience MademoiMlte de SoudAy's 
"Joum^e dea Madrigaui," when we see that a century had 
not conquered this passion for rbyme, in the bosoms of the 
great-ereat-grand-danghters of the "Pr^eoses." 

Eigut years after tnis pleasant day, of which he left a 
half-sertoiu, balf-miiithAil record. Frisson was included in 
the rain of his patron, Foaqaet, and entered the Bastille, 
where he spent five years. A tame spider was his companion 
and friend during this long and sad captivity. Unconquered 
by adversity, he wrote, in favour of lus unfortunate master, 
jnemoirB which have remained celebrated for their boldness 



of bis books. He also composed a long poem, entitled 
"Eurym^on," which he dedicated to Mademoiselle de 
Scudery, and in which he addresses her as Sappho, and bis 
comforter under affiiction. Fiiendahip is always ingenious, 
and especially the friendship of woman; P^lisson was allowed 
no intercourse with his friends, vet Mademoiselle de Scudery 
never ceased to write to and to near from him. A sweep was 
one of her messengers. P^lisson had had the small-poi, and 
his eyes had remained weak; fbreseein^thatthesmoxe would 
hurt him, and that he would ask his ehminey to be swept, she 
faribedthesweep to deliver the prisoner a letter. Whenuose 
means failed, otners were founa. 

PdUsson was set at liberty in 1666, and from disgrace 
rained to favour and prosperity. He became a CatfaoBc, a 
lealons convert, and went beyond Mademoiselle de Scudery 
in religions fervour. He died in 1693. 

In ber "Civile" we find the following flattering portrait of 
this favonred lover, drawn by her under the name of Her- 
mjnius: — 

"All the inclinations of Henniuius were noble. His heart 
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WM liberal , tender, in^unoned — hia temper gentle, pqlitfc 
oScioni , complaiaant — his mind raited to every uak, and 
able to invent a bnndred pleaaaut, agreeable, and innocent 
deceit! to amme his friends. Moreover, though he was in- 
finitely iriee , and even grave with those he was not free with, 
be had, when be wishea It, a gay, polite, and witty turn 
of mind ; but he concealed it from such as he did not like, and 
his mirth might confidently be taken as a mark of bis esteem 
and affection. He wrote so elegancy lettera of all sorts, and 
he composed rersee with so mueh facility and eicellenee, that 
Amilcar was convinced all Greece had not a more polity 
elegant, and graceful mind than that of Her minius," 

Sore, indeed, miut have been the loss of so accomplished, 
even tbonKh so plain, a lover. The sorrows inseparable from 
a long life beset Mademoiselle de Scuddry's old age. She 
survived almost all her (Heads , and paid the inevitable 
penalty of reaching ninety-four. But all that could soften bo 
prolonged an existence was granted to ber. To the laat she 
receivM distinctiona, houourB, and munificent prooia of the 
value Bet on her person and her writings. Even whilst she 
was with her brother, presents from anonyraona frienda often 
dropped in of a morning; and when she was alone, pensions 
from crowned heads were one of the substantial acknowledg- 
ments ber merit received, Christina of Sweden gave her a 
pension and her portrait Cardinal Mazarin left her an 
annuity by his testament. Chancellor Boucherat granted her 
another, which his succeaaor confirmed; and, finally, Lonis 
XIV., on the solicitation of Madame de Maintenon, gave ber, 
in ll>63, a pension of two thousand livres, which she ei^oyed 
eighteen years. 

She bad lon^ been ailing when she took cold in the spring 
of ITOI. Some ugudicioos religious austerities in which she 
pereiated, spite ber advanced years, helped the complaint. 
She rose as usnal on the morning of the second of June, but 
was soon seized with ibintness. She felt that ber hour was 
come, and with great firmness said, "/( faul tnovrir." She 
asked for ber crucifix, embraced it, and gazed at it long, 
Qniting herself to the suSeriDga and the paaaion of Christ. 
Her confeaaor was sent for, but she was too deaf to heed or 
hear him; he put the cruciiSzin ber bands, as tbe njost elo- 
quent of all exhortations in that last hour. It was heavy, and 
one of the persons present attempted to take it from her, but 

,. Congk- 
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hoe djine handi clasped it finnly ; she pressed it to hei bosom. 



There is sometbing in tbat calm, resigned, and religious 
eatb irbich crowns nobly and fitl^ a life long, pure, and 
honorably spenL Mademoiselle de Scud^'s works have 



long ceased to be read, and may have deserved tbeir fate ; 
but if she anfortnnatelT helped to pervert the Uterarr taste of 
her age — or rather if she had not power, genius, ana origina- 
lity enough to reform it — she conferred incaleuJable benefits 
on the moral tone of literature. She put into books what 
Madame de Rambouillet and the "Prebieuaes" had intro- 
duced into socie^ — modesty, and with modesty she helped 
to develope a poier moral feeling than she bad found be- 
fore her. 

So great was the esteem in which she was held to the day 
of her death, that two churches of Paris — that of the Boyal 
Hospital des Enfants Rouges, and that of Saint Nicholas des 
Champs — asked to have the honour of giviog her a last 
resting-place. The Cardinal of Noailles, being appealed to, 
decided thematterinfavorof Saint Nicholas des (Jhamps, her 
parish. 

So far as her calm and uneventful life would allow us to do 
so, we have shown what MademoiBetle de Scud^ry was as a 
woman. What she was as a writer, the uatnre of ner works, 
their aim and influence, will be seen in the following pages. 

CHAPTEE III. 

lUdtUBlBellB de Seaddr]r-i Work! ; "Ibnblm." 

MinBuoisBixB t>B QooKDir's "Promenoir de Montaigne" 
had neither universal interest nor saccess. The Princess of 
Contra "Amours du Girand Alcandre" pleased, chiefly, be- 
cause it gave the scandal of a court, and dealt with the love 
intrigues of a popular Prioce. But Mademoiselle de Scud^ry's 
were real romances — they had a large and genuine public — 
they pleased and interested thousands. Thev eclipsed those 
of La CalprenMe, and Qomberville, and rivalled the fame of 
d'Drf^'s "Astr^e." Human nature has not changed since 
they were written; by what meluicboly magic have the; 
lost allpowertoamnse the least exacting class of all readers? 

,. Google 
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We might tm well uk, whjr are novels pemh&ble? The 
Tery charm which they pouen for cotemporaries, of ei- 
pressii^ the feelingB ana painting the mannen of the da^, 
takes nrom their interest nith auother generation. Their 
truth is minute, cotemporary truth — it is seldom the broad, 
tragic, or comic truth of all time. Their men and women do 
not act and talk as men and women always would, but after 
the &Bhion of a day, sometimes of a circle. Thus the tone is 
caught, and with it a sort of reality, which posterity cannot 
feel, or, feeling it, cannot be entertained with. It is, in short, 
tiie great disadvantage of every work of fiction, that its first 
quality on its appearance, interest, is also the first to forsake 
It. We read and judge coldly that which we were meant to 
read with eagerness and passion. 

These remarks apply chiefly to the first element in Made- 
moiselle de Scud^ry a novels — the story; for besides this 
there are two others — the episodes and the conversation. 

In the story we find an illuBtriouB hero and an admirable 
heroine. The hero loves with profound respect, withimma- 
calate fidelity, and restless ardour. The heroine is cool as 
snow, and as pure. Passing jealousy alone proves thatshe 
returns her lover's passion : but she does return it, though with 
the most rig^d decorum which human love admits. Fathers, 
enemies, and friends cross or favour this exalted tovCj which, 
after battles, shipwrecks, escapes, and conflagratioiiB be- 
yond number, is crowned with happiness in the last page of 
the tenth volume. 

In substance this story is not so very unlike one of oor own 
day; it is still "the course of true love never did mn smooth." 
Yet we cannot like itbecause we cannot believe it, is the general 
objection. A weak and specious reason. Everyday there ap- 
pear amongst as successful stories as improbable, fall of 
incideot as startling, of characters farmoreuitnatnral, and 
stories, too, almost as long as "Cyrus" or "Cl^lie," which 
are eagerly read by thousands, and in which all believe 
euoogh to find amusement. 

But these tales certaialy have not the fatal blemish which 
has made Mademoiselle de scuddry unreadable ; they are not 
magnanimous. A convict would stand a better chance with 
us as the hero of a novel than the great Cyrus; a Marion 
Delonne would make a better heroine tiian a Clelia. No 
doubt we lore , praise and admire goodness. We give many 
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Tirtaes to onr charactera} we like oor books to have a moral 
tone — sometdmes a religions oao; but if we have not loat in 
real life , it is to be hoped , that noble elevatioi) of the honutn 
tool for which magnanimity ia the only equivalent word , we 
certunlf do not aeem to prize it in books. Now, thia heroic 
greatnesa was one of the attractions not merely of Mademoi- 
selle de Scuddiy'a novels, bat of all the novels of that school 
which she followed and did not found. Tallemant des Rdaux, 
that cynical collector of scandal , praised her in this respect, 
little as he liked her in others. 

Madame de S^vign^'s delicate taste was not proof aeainst 
the noble feeliazs which her La Calprenide eipi^sBcd in a 
stjle she justly laughed at. In short, if our ancestors were 
not better men and women than we are, they liked heroism, 
greatness, and refinement of feeling in novels better than we 
do. Many objections can be made to Mademoiselle de Scu- 
d^ry'a stories, any one of which is aofficient to show why she 
isno longer read; bat we think that the first, the greatest, 
and the most fatal, thatwhich lies attha root of all, is, that 
her tone is too noble and too lofty. 

If we want to know bow altered in form , at least , is our 
standard of every excellence from that which she received and 
strengthened, we need only compaie her delineations of 
love, courage, and heroism with those which now pass cur- 
rent; her heroes and heroines, with the ladies and gentlemen 
who still move in the world of fiction. We will venture t^ 
assert that Cyrus, who, after winning a battle, exclums, 
"I find glory which I wish not for, and I find not Mandane 
whom I seek" — that Clelia, in whose chaste ears the veiv 
word of love mnst not be breathed -• are not more unnatural, 
though want of habit makes us find them ridiculous , than the 
man who indulges in every vice, yet keeps unstained in his 
heart the purest passion woman ever inspu'ed ~ than the wo- 
man who, with all the attributes of a sinless anKel, is subject 
to the most human and womanlike weakness of love. In both 
there is a sad want of truth, but Mademoiselle de Scuddry's 
heroes are at least more gallant and more faithful, and her 
heroines more dignified, than Mr. Snch-a-one, or Miss So- 
and-so. Her characters are, like their own ^assious, com- 
plete: love is all love: virtae knows not a stain; the hero is 
mimaculate, and the heroine is peerless; theirsentimentsare 
lofty, their language is refined, and whatever their fate may 
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be, whatever tbej do or aaffer, a certain aublime greatoeH, 

thereflezofthcirown eialtednatore, surroaudB them. Tb^ 
are not real , for who ever saw Buch pasHioiiB and such beinga 
indailvlife: the; are not even ideal, for truth is the foonda- 
tion of aU ideal portraitme; bat thej are aaauredlj noble 
iUusJona of the human mind, puredreameof the great hearts 
of yore. Let lu regret, and not rejoice, that geoiua must 
now throw in a few Ticee , a few sad weakneasee , to render 
credible or interesting the long and devoted love, the loft; 
purily, which oui auceetora accepted entire, and with per- 
fect faith. Alasl are we better because we hare ceasea to 
admit the heroism, the greatness, the loftj passions which 
charmed themV 

Next to the stor;, which larelj fills more than one-third 
of the whole work, come the episodes. These are not always 
complete tales ; like real life , they often have no end — and 
like It , too , they often deal with men and women who do not 
love for ever, who are selfish, capricious, and ridicnloua; 
thej come in to nnfold some event of the main stoiy, t« 
illustrate some featnre of the human mind or heart, or even 
to show forth some peculiarity of temper. Magnanimity and 
heroism they generally leave to Cyrus, Mandaue, andCtelia. 
These episodes we may consider as the genuine oSspring of 
Mademoiselle de Scudlry's mind; here , m the knowledge of 
eveiy-day life, in the analysis of characterSj feelings, and 
inanners, she was at home. Her lofty histones she wrote to 
please the age; but, alasl she did not believe in them much 
more than we do. 

Intermingled with the romance and the episodes are the 
conversations, by far the best element in Mademoiselle de 
Scud^ry's works. Ingenious, subtle, full of delicate per- 
ception and eicellent matter, they delighted the most re&ned 
minds in her own times , aud have much that must always 
please persons of taste. Both episodes and conversations 
prove her to have been an ingenious tale writer and an 
agreeable moralist. She mistook her vocation in attempting 
prose epics, and the mistake has proved fatal; forhavingtoo 
willingly yielded to the taste of her own age, she has been 
handed down to posterity as the representative of its worst 

E basis. This compliance, however, save her immense power 
I ber day. Her romances were literally considered as a code 
of morals, taste, and good breeding, and there is no doubt 
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that she iatended them t« lie such. Idke MfMlame de Genlie, 
like Madame de Stael, and our own Mias Edgewoctii, she 
aimed at being a teacher; and one Bhe was, whose voice was 
long heard and obeyed. Her works have a double aspect, 
the literary and the moral : and both aspects having the mis< 
fortone to roase the wrath of her two great antagonists, 
Boileau and Moli^re , contribnted to her final ruin. 

Mademoiselle de Scud^ry wrote for well nigh thiiiy yeara ■ 
fortnent; years most aBsiduonsly. She prodaced upwards ot 
fifty Tolumea, numbering ^om five to mteen hundred pages 
each. These romances, the baraneues of illuetrious women, 
tenvolnmesof conversations and a few tales, and some play- 
ful poems — with imagination the^ do not profess to deal — 
form the staple of her works. With her romances alone .we 
have any concern. An acute and competent critic attributea 
to her brother and his wife the eight volumes of "AlmBhide;" 
the three novels that are hers beyond doubt, "lbrahini|" 
"the Great Cyrus," and "Clelia," are, at all events, sum- 
cient to give us a fair idea of Mademoiselle de Scuddry's best 
and worst manner. 

"Ibrahim, orthe Illnstrious Bassa," pnblisbediulSJl, ia 
the shortest and the most readable of the three great Scud^ry 
romances. It pleased Boil eau to assertthat, taking d'Urf^'s 
"Astr^e" for her model, Mademoiselle de Scud^ gave to 
kings and heroes the feelings he had with more propriety at- 
tributed to shepherds. The propriety ia a doiiDtfut matter, 
now that the pastoral has run its course , and that shepherds 
have not been found softer- hearted than statesmen or sover- 
eigns; but setting aside that strange objection, "Ibrahim," 
for one, was assuredly not built on d'Urf^'s model. It was 
the child of Italian and Spanish literature; it was an imi- 
tation, not a servile one, but an imitation tike most first 
attempts. The tone is French; bat the cast of the story is 
essentially southern. That story takes up Uttle room, 
and is aoon told. The two rival families of Jnstiniani and 
Qrimaldi are in Genoa what the Capuleta and the Montaguea 
were in Verona, and the aame fate that made itomeo love 
Juliet, makes tne young Jnstiniani adore the beautiful Isa- 
bella OrimaldL The lover is found beneath his mistress's 
window by her incensed father, who sets on him sword in 
hand. Another faction coming up, compels Grimaldi to 
tbJnk of his own safety. The young man sides with his late 
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foe, iftTMhiBlife, and is vonnded in his defenae. Hatredii 
conquered by ao much geuerodty; Orimaldi promisea Jnsti- 
niani the hand of his daushter, who b not merely ft beaatj, 
but ia also a Princeaa of Monaco , and the tiro long estranKcd 
bmilieB arefonnalty Teconciiod. Unfortunatelv, Justiuiaui 
had Ulled the aon of a power&l senator in this midnight 
affiray ; bis offence b proved ; sentence of banishment is re- 
corded against him; Ee ^oes into exile; Isabella's father dies 
■oon afterwards, and wiui him dies the hope of ever calling 
her his. Her mother ia ambitious, and favours another suitor, 
and a report eren reaches the banished man that his fiulhless 
—■-•-"IS IB married. 



Id his despdr Jostiuiani undertakes perilous jonmevs, 
and goes on dangerous adventures, which end in bis bemg 
taken hj a TnrUsh vessel, and in his becoming the elave, 
the favourite , and the generalissimo of Soliman the Second. 
Eight ^ears pass away, but his heart is still with Isabella, 
even as, spite the turban and the name of Ibrahim Bassa, 
fais faith is still that of Christ. A former friend and fellow- 
countryman, whom he discovers under the garb ofa slave in 
Constantinople, reveals to him that Isabella, now an orphan, 
is still free and constant. With hope the power of endurance 
ceases, and Ibrahim falls into the deepest melancholy. 
Touched with his grief, Soliman sends him on an embassy to 
Genoa, but first makes him solemnly promise to return at the 
end of six months. 

And now occurs, though often interrupted by needless 
episodes, thebestpartof the tale. Thelovers meet, and find 
that eight years have but strengthened their mutual passion. 
Trials, sorrows, have passed over them in vain. Timeiteelf, 
the great destroyer, has not prevailed over their deep-set 
affection. And yet they cannot be happy ; for love, duty, and 
honour struggle in Justiniani's heart. On learning bis fatal 
promise, Isabella, whose love is much more open and free 
than that of the divine Mandane or the admirable Cl^ie, insists 
on following her lover's fortune. She cannot part from hun 
again; and she cannot go withhim unless she is his wife. But 
the gcmerosity of affection which makes her witling to leave 
home and liberty, in order to share his splendid slavery in 
Constantinople, forbids him to accept a sacrifice so dangerous. 
Shall he, a slave, bear away the woman who is so dear fobim; 
-oake her, like himself, subject to a kind despot's will; and. 
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wedded; it is the lorer who refuses to m&ny the '« 
adores. Her prayers nerer go beyond womaulike modesty, 
and his rejection nefer fbr a moment exclades the fondtst 
affection. It is a noble contest between the two strongest 
feelings which can divide ft bnman heart — love and honor. 
The third alternative — that of violating his promiae, of stay- 
ing, a free but dishonored man — no more occurs to Justiniani 
than itis contemplated by the hieb-souled Isabella. At length 
he remains victor in this sad and heroic struggle; but a flight 
withoat adieu secures his melancholy victory. 

Ibrahim is sadder than ever when he appears once more 
before his imperial master. To taste again of liberty and love, 
and lose them, is worse than to have lost them once for alL 
SoUman is tronbled at the melancholy of his favourite ; his 
Sultana, Roielana, suggests a remedy — that the Princess of 
Monaco shall be forcibly carried away and broDght tolbrahim. 
The advice is relished, and promptly acted upon; but what 
Ibrahim had feared comes to pass — no sooner does Soliman 
behold the beautiful Isabella than he conceives a violent 
passion for her; and. unnsed tosclf-denial, he ur^es his love 
in Turkish style — whilst Ibrahim is far away fighting battles 
and winning victories for his ungrateM master. 

He returns in time to deliver Isabella, and fly with her; 
bnt they are promptly overtaken, captured, and brought back, 
Isabella's life is spared, but Ibrahim is sentenced to death. 
History tells ns that this able renegade was strangled, through 
the intrigues of the powerful Roxelana; but Mademoiselle de 
Scnd^ry merely inflicts a fictitious death upon him. The Sultan 
conquers his unworthy love , and returning t« his ancient 
maKnanimity, he dismisses Ibrahim and Isabella in peace. 
Laden with the gifts of Soliman, the lovers return to their 
native land, ana a happy marriage closes the histoiy of their 
long BoiTOwB. That such was the real story of Ibrahim Bassa, 
the aathor avers ia b^ond a donbt, and quotes the unimpeach- 
able authority of a Gweek caloyer, who knew and told M. de 
Scnd^ all aibout it 

"Ibrahim" has fewer faults than Mademoiselle de Scud^ 
ry's subsequent works. It is shorter, more amusing, and less 
impTobaUe than her two great romances. To its Italian mo- 
dels it owed a clearness , a brevity , and a distinctness she lost 
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later. She was also more sacceMfnl in delineating Tnrkiah 
irincee and Cbriatian cavalien than when the attempted 
Aasjiian conquerors or Greek philoBophen. "Ibrahim" bean 
abnndaDtlj the stamp of its age, bat can still afford amuse- 
ment — the ignorant, the yonng, would read it with pleasure; 
whereaa the "Grand Cyrus" and the"Cl^lie," precisely be- 
cause they are of a higher cast, and appeal to feelings and 
tastes that have patsea away, have now nothing left save foi 
the intellectual and the educated. They have merits of their 
own, however : and "Ibrahim"baabntfew that have not been 
suggested by Italian literature: its qualities are negatdye. It 
lived longer than its Buccesaors; not because it was a better 
book, but because its defects were less obvions. ' 

The episodes in "Ibrahim" are of the same cast witli the 
story itself — romantic^ but in some we already trace the 
peculiar rein of Mademoiselle deScud^ — the gently satiri- 
cal; that which answers best to the French word enprit — a 
word more genial and less poignant than wit; an embodiment 
of delicate perception and graceful analysis, which, though 
confined to no nation, has always been most excellent in 
French writers. 

The story of the French Marqnis la as light and delicat« a 
bit of raillery as the agreeable lead inconstant Frenchman of 
the old school ever received at the hands of a countrywoman. 
"M. de IUars^,''says the narrator of the Marquis's adventures, 
"had four sisters, and the Marauis had only one. They were 
neighbours in the country, anu visited eacu other frequently, 
as ia the French custom. Mara^ fell in love with the Morquis'i 
one sister; and the Marqnis, who alwaya returns love with 
interest, became enamoured of M. de Uws^'a ft>nr. He liked 
theejesof one, tbefigareof tbeother, the voiceof the third, 
and the wit of the last; and these four ^rU, be declared, made 
a most accomplished mistress." 

M. de Mars^ was satisfied with one woman: that one he 
wanted to marry; and be thought it would facilitate bis suit if 
be knew which of his four sisters the Marquis preferred. A 
mutual fi^iend was accordingly requested to sound him on this 
delicate matter. The Marquu answered that he liked them 
all equally well; that the eldest was plump and fair; that she 
had sweet eyes and a sweet temper; but it was a pi^ she was 
not a little taller. The aecondne praised in the same agree- 
able style. She was tall, had a good carriage, fair hair, and a 
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noble pride, which would render her incomparable if she bad a 
better compleiion , and talked a little more. But then hoir 
charming was the third, with herbeaati^ teeth and her livdj 
temper, and that fine impasBioned voice, which must certainl;f 
Bubdiie all hearts, were it not for a certain unereimesa of 
temper she could not conceal. "Aa to the younKeat," puiBned 
theUarquia, "itmuat be acknowledged that the clear vermi- 
lion compleiion which she owes to youth , and which may be 
called the soul of beauty; that her bright eyea, black hair, 
lovely neck, eiact figure, and beautiful hands, and, what is 
atill more marvellous at fifteeo , that apt wit which makes her 
the delight of company, teaches her to talk pleasantly on 
every^ suDJect , and gives a particular charm to her whole per- 
son: it must, 1 say, be confessed that all these things wonla al- 
most deserve a polite man's whole heart, if she did not live in 
a province , and if she had only breathed six months the air of 
the great world; but the mere thought that she is a conntry 
girl, IS a sure preservative for a man from coort." 

The perplexed messenger returns to Mara^, who hopes and 
tries to get the truth from his siaters by qnestioning them 
separately. But one thing only he learns from them — that 
they are all willing to marry the Marquis ; that each thinks he 
loves her; and that none can giveany proof of that affection. 

"And80,"indignantly exdaimsMars^, on being left alone, 
"the Marquis has secured the affections of my four sisters, 
whilst from his 1 get nothing but cold civiUty 1 " 

£Ten that the Marquis's sister is inclined to deny bim; for 
die lovea anotiier, and she begs her brother to diacoonlenance 
M. de Marsh's visits. 

Tlif Marquis feelingly remonstrates. 

"What!" he exclaimed, "you aee me here, a hundred 
leagues away from court, in a aolitary country, where one can 
acarcely see anything like a woman,andjoawoold be so cruel 
as to deprive me of four charming girlsl Pray, if it be true 
that the loss of one mistress gives such torments as steel and 

nisonalonecanput anend to, what is to become of me when 
,m robbed at one blow of four whom I passionately love, and 
ina place, too, wherelcannotpossibly repairthelossi Ifl 
were in Paris, 1 should have that complaisance foryou, not 
merely for fbur, hut for thirty, well knowing how soon I could 
find others ! But to wish to deprive me, in a aesert, of the only 
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foor girls I can love, ii to be n inhnmui, th&t were yon to 
think Berionslf about it, yon would certainly repent it 1 

"Bat," laoghinely answered hie sieter, "yoodo DOtlore 
them ; for how conla voa be thtu divided ? " 

"Not lore them? answered the MarqiiiB: "yonknowme 
very little if von think ao. It is certain that 1 love them with 
mj whole wm, and thati have never been bo mach in love, nor 
yet so constant.'* 

His sister does not understand this extraordinaiy COU' 
Btan^ ; bat he persisbs in his assertions. 

"Ineverfeelmorejoy," he declares, "than whenlsee them 
all four together. I admire the fairness of the first, the bear- 
ing of thesecond, the voice of the third, the pretty ways of the 
youngest. So pleased am I with this way of loving, that if, by 
an uoheard-of miracle, I could take all that pleases me from 
each of these four girls, and make one masterpiece of them, I 
would rather not ; forif I loved hot one I should have no com- 
fort when she was angry, whilst, as it is, I am never quite un- 
h^tpy: ifl have vexed the fair one a little, the dark one looka 
fovonrably atme; iflamoatoffavour with the grave one, the 
gay one consoles me by her eood humour. And when 1 am in 
the good graces of the whole four, I have joys ineipressible. 
One prepares a bracelet for me , another loops up my hat , an- 
other gives me powder and perfumes, whilst the last has her 
portrait taken for my sake. Then I repeat a song which suits 



ordinary passion can never end unhappilv ; for even if 1 should 
attempt my own undoing, I cannot reacn that calamitous end 
which closes almost every love — I mean marriage." 

On that melancholy conclusion, his sister, however, is bent 
for herself; and the Marquis has bnt little time left to Ban him- 
self in the good graces of his four fair ladies. His last inter- 
view with them is characteristic. He calls upon them during 
the absence of their brother , and finds them all in full dress, 
and very merry, v»y gracions^ for each looks upon bim as her 
future husband. The eldest is attired in green silver cloth, 
and her sleeves and h^ur are adorned with crimson ribbons, 
vei^becoming to her fab: complexion; her second sister is in 
white and silver , which enhances ber modest look ; the third 
wears a lavender satin gown, sparkling with silver spanKlea- 
tba yonngest is attiiea in a flowered suver gauze robe, un^ 
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-with crimson, and white and crimson featben in her dark h^ 
heighten her natnraUy lively appearance. The Horquii ia 
enchanted and emboldened bj their evident kiodneaa; he 
makes lore to the whole four at once , irith thia unfortonate 
result, however, that they are bo kind as to weary him. He 
finds that even fonr mistieasei can be too sweet , and consents 
without reluctance to hia aigte^s marriase. It is a^^reed on 
and openly declared, to Marad's grief and eonstemation; and 
fbreeeeing that a very unpleasant eiplanation might follow, 
the Uarquis forestalls it by expressing the following orig^al 
lentiments on love and marriage : — 

" Sach is my humonr , that the greatest proof of affectioD 
I can give a ^1 , when I fall in love with her , is not to marry 
her. There nave even been some to whom, that they might 
receive my affection more favourably, and to show them how 
mnch respect I felt for them, I declared that, in becoming 
their lover, I did not intend to be their master; and that, by 
profeaaing myself their alave, I ensured them against ever 
beingtheir tyrant." 

"Ferhapsyoa did Qotalways speak so openly," answered 
Mare^. 

"No," said the Uarqnis^ "not when I thought the ladies I 
loved ha>d enough penetration not to suspect me of so evil a 
design; but at leaat I did and said nothing to make them think 
I intended more than loving them , being agreeably received 
and listened to, and receiving in my turn all thoae little 
favours which are not the property of nusbanda , and should 
always remain within the gift of ladies, for the benefit of their 
lovers. Uuahanda do not wear bracelets made from the hair 
of their wives, they are not enchanted to kissthe tips of their 



that they bum and die of love for them ; is it not therefore 
strange and unreasonable to deprive ladies and their lover* of 
those innocent pleasures?" 

Marsd, by no means pleased to lose his mistress, and hear 
the Marquis talk in this agreeable style, rides home and tella 
bis four siatera (not separately this time) all that has passed. 
Amazed to learn that they wererivals, the four girla look at 
each otberasif inclined to quarrel: but the third, who has a 
merry turn, exclaims, with heart-felt admiration, 

"It must he confessed that theMarqaia ia a wonderful man, 

Ffeimh Wamen af Lctitn. ^ 4 t";,,;,n|^- 
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to hare deeeiTed fonr women at odmI I thought mnch of 
him^ indeed, bnt I did not imagine him to be so wortbj of my 
•dmirationl" 

And such ui herenthnnaam for this accompliehed deceiTer, 
that the fair lady loses no time in asking for his friendship, 
and in offuing him hers ; and tme friendship it ahatl be — not 
lore in disguise , which both hold unworthT of their fraukneu 
and abilities} an alliance, off^nsiTe and defensire, to which 
both shall be tme, in their war on the sexes. 

And here ends this pretty bitoftrifling, so characteristic 
of Mademoiselle de Scud^rr's age and conntry, and to which 
Mily a woman's pen conld do justice. We bare no doubt that 
the knew this agreeable Harquis well — we should not wonder 
if she had not beard bis edifying doctrines uttered by his own 
Gps ; be mnst have been too much in earnest to shrink from the 
avowal of so consistent k code of polite love. It is so French, 
tool An English male flirt is only happy so far as he can 
make a girl miserable. Miss Austen's "Crawford" savs so. 
"She most pine and feel as if she sbonld never be happy 
Bgftiu." Not so the good-natured French Marquis. He only 
wants to be happy himself, and to be appreciated. He really 
loves his four mistresses ; he is a Platonic Sultan, and exalts 
in the sight of their charms; let them get husbands if they 
can, poorthinesl Iftbey are indeed so infatuated aa to wisn 
to mmy, he w3l not interfere , tbou^ he cert^olj' likes them 
too well to help them to their own nun! 



CHAPTER IV. 
"Tlw Onod Ojnu." 
In "Aitamtee, or the Orand Cyms," Mademoiselle de 



a remote age, historical characters of classical fame, and some 
known events. Out of these she fashioned a romance, on 
which she grafted the feelings, manners, and language of her 
own times; she interspersed it with episodes and digressions 
withont end; took fonr years to complete it — the first volnme 
appeared in 1649, and the last in 1653 — and could not tell 
the history of the Asiatic conqnerOT under ten octaTO volnmcs, 
compiinng nearly thirteen thousand closely-printed pages. 
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The leagth alone of "The Grand Cynu" would ptore 
fatal to it with poBterih-,biit this was no omection when it wm 
written. Madame de Genlie jnstlj remsTBa that ten volumes 
to read were not so mnch in times when ladies undertook, as a 
matter of course, to work the fomitiire of a whole cbfttean. 
Leisure hod not uien the thousand calls it must acknowledge 
now; novel writers were few, newspapers were in their dawn 

— what was it to read thirteen thonaand pages, extending 
over a period of four years? We have no donbt that when 
she requested her uncle to send her " the second volume of the 
' Great Cyras,' as she had onl; read as &r as the imprisonment 
of Philiaaspes, upon the seven hundredth and Uurty-third 

Sage." Edith of Bellenden was nowise frightened at her un- 
ertakins- Hod she not more than sufficient leisure for the 
"Great Cvms" in the stately chambers of TilUetudlem? 
And had tnere not been episodes — three, if not fbnr — before 
she reached that seven hundredth and thir^-third page? 
ilEid not the history of Aglatidas and Amestris , the history of 
the divine Mandane, the histoiy of Philoiipcs and Polycntea 
broken pleasantly on the conquests and victories of tfao 
illnatrioua hero? And were there not plenty more of such 
histories in store before the tenth and lost volume was reached? 

— twen^-eightinall; the average lensth of each being from 
one to fonr hundred pages, and the whole occupying consider- 
ably more than half of the entire work. 

These episodes are mnch more entertaining than the mtun 
stoiy. They shew na Mademoiselle de Sonde's genuine 
talent as a tale-writer: but the romance, on which they are a 
running and often contradictory commentary, possesses an- 
other and superior interest, since it is such as thepublictasts 
then required, and shews us afterwhat fashion should be con- 
structed a tale which fine ladies would admire and fine gentle- 
men take the trouble to read, under Louis the Fourteenth's 

TThe "Great Cyrus" opens in tme epic style, with a stri- 
kingcatastrophe:theeonflagTationofthetownofSinope. The 
desciiptionis tedious, but not without power; — 

"The sky, the sea, the plain, the summits of the farthest 
mountains , were so lit that , spite the darkness of the night, 
evexT object was distinctly to be seen. Never was there 
anyUiing so terrible. Twentr galleys burned at once in the 
port; from the very midst ofue water they sent their waving 
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flamei np to the iky. Agitated t^ an impetuous wind, those 
flomeB ohea bent towards the largest part of the city , which 
they had already conBumed and turned into a vast pTre. In 
a moment they passed from one spot to another, so that there 
was no part of this ill-fated town bnt felt their fury. The 
sails and rigging of the gaUeys and vessels rose frigbtfolly in 
theairasfast as theybumea, and feU down a^ain in sparks 
on the neighbouring honses. Some of these^ bein^ already 
consumed, yielded to the violence of that pitiless victor, and 
felt in a moment in the streets and squares they had recently 
adorned. That frightful multitude of flames, which rose 
^m so many diffeTOnt places, and had more or less strength 
according to the matter that fed them , seemed agitated hy the 
wind that mixed or separated them, to strive for the glory of 
destroving this noble dtv. Amidst their brightness appeared 
vast cioDOEi of smoke, which, by their sombre colours, added 
something more terrible to a sight so awful; and frightful, 
indeed, were the innumerable aparka falling round the city 

like liail-fire Midst all those flamea could still be seen . 

a few temples and houses that stood out longer than the rest, 
and allowed enough of the beauty of their structure to be per- 
ceived to inspire sorrow and compassion for their inevitable 
fate. This terrible element destroyed all things, or shewed 
what it had not destroyed so near its ruin, that it was difficult 
not to he seized with horror and pity by a sight so extraordi- I 
nary and so fatal. By this frightful object the enamoured 
Artamfene — after leaving a winding valley shaded by woods, 
at the bead of four thouaand men — was strangely surprised. I 
He stopped, amazed, and not knowing if what he eaw was 
real; unable even to express hia amazement in words, he 
looked at the city , at the port '— he cast his gaze on the sea, | 
all inflamed from the reflection of the sky — he looked at the 
plainsand themountains, and raised his eyes to.heaven; and 
witboat being able to move or speakj he seemed to ask of all i 
things if ffbat be saw was true or an illusion." 

The Artamene to whom we are thus introduced is Cyrus, i 
and we have to go back throngh some volumes to hia eai^ ' 
bistory^ to the progress of his love for Handane, and to her 
abduction , until we come once more to the burning walls of i 
Sinope. ' 

Uademoiselle de Scud^iy added little of hei own inventioa 

I 
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to the tTftditione of histoi;. She was aadtfied with giving 
them a ini>deni oolouriDg. 

Aetyagea, last king of Media, having been warned in a 
dream that ma daaghter, Maudane, would bring forth a son, 
through whom his aoo, C^^ozacea, would lose hia croffs, caused 
thechildthat waahornof heTmanigeirith Cambysee, king of 
Peiaia, to be espoaed on a barren moimtaia, ia order that he 
might be devonred by wild beaata. The young Cyrus eacaped 
tlds fate ; he was taken and reared bj a ahepherd'a wife , with 
whom he remained, until his haughty temper betrayed his 
royal origin. As he was playing with several children of his 
own age,lie aasumed the atyle and authority of their monarch, 
and ordered one of them to De whipped for disobedience. The 
father of the child, anohleman, complained of thia atretch of 
authority; the matter was brought before Aatvagea, CyrUB 
was recogniaed by hia grandfather, and ultimately given up to 
hia parents. But the reatlesa youth had no aooner reached his 
sixteenth year, than, £red with ambition and the love of ad- 
venture, he stole from the court of Cambyaea, aasumed the 
name of Artamene, and set off, accompanied by the wise 
Uhrrsante and the bold F^raulas. To the infinite grief of 
the King and Queen of Peraia, the rumour of his death in a 
shipwreck aoon apread, Bad when Artam^e reached the 
capital of Cappadocia^ over which hia uncle, Cyaiarea, 
reigned , he had the aatisfaction of witneaaing a thankagiving 
sacrifice offered by the King to the goda , for the death of that 
CyniB whoae eiiateece waa considered ao fatal to his mother's 
fiunily. Present at the sacrifice was the King's daughter and 
heiress , the Princess Mandane. She was as beautliiil as a 
priucesBwas thenboundtobeat the blooming age of sixteen: 
and we are fo recognise the lovely Madame de Longueville, 
the heroine of tbe Fronde, in the following description ; — 

"She waa that day mag^nificently Messed, and elegant 
without affectation. The veil of silver gauze she wore did not 
conceal the beautiful golden locks of herfair hair, the loveliest 
in hue that ever waa aeen, for it had all that can give light, 
and not take from vivacity, which ia one of the conditions of 
perfect beauty. Thia Princeaa was olao of a moat noble figure, 
and very elegant; with auch modeat maieaty did she walk, 
that ahe drew after her the hearta of all beholdera, Her neck 
was fair and eiquiaitely shaped ; her eyes were blue, but soft, 
btilUant, and so full of loveliness and modesty that it wai 
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imponibla to aee them without Bdmiration and rMpeet: her 
moath was red, her teeth were white, ereu, and regular, and 
her complexioD wfti BO bright, w amooth, amd ao lovely, that 
the fresbneaa and the beaat^ of the rareat flowen of BprinK 
can giTS but an imperfect idea of the Princess. She also bad 
the moat beantiAu band* and finest arms that oonld be seen, 
fbr, as she twice raiaed her veil on entering the temple, I 
noticed this last bean^ .... Whether she w^ed, stood stall, 
spoke, or was silent, smiled or was in arererie, Mandanewaa 
alwajs lovel; and aamirable." 

WiUi this fair being, Artam^ immediately foils in love. 
FfureettinK all hu draams of ambition and adventure, or rather 
beo^g tnem to his pasaion, be becomes Cj^ares's most 
devoted soldier. He saves the monarch's life, rises to distinc- 
tion, becemes a great general, and has the happiness of seeing 
and adoring the divine Mandsue. More is oat of the questian. 
Beserved , timid , and fuU of worBhip as is his silent love , it 
offends the delicacr of the Princess. She merel; suspects that 
Artam&ne is her slave , and that saspicion is enough to alarm 
her. Her friend and confidant, Marteaia, pleads his beroie 
qaalities, his services to her father, his magiuuiimilj and 
greatness, shown in a thonsand occurrences, and pleads id 
vain. Mandane's wrath, indeed, is gentle, but it is per- 



"Bnt^ Madame," Hartesia cannot help saTing, "what 
does the illostrious Artamine fait in?" 

"A crown," answered the Princess, blushing. 

This abjection is parti; removed. A great battle is at 
band, Artam^ne cannot bear to engage in it, perhaps to fell, 
without letting Mandane know that he has loved her. Ac- 
cordingly, he writes a letter, revealing his love and his rank, 
though not his name, and re(}ueBts it to be delivered to her in 
tiie event of his deatn. He is severely wounded in the battle, 
and though hia body cannot be found, Feraolas, concluding 
Iii'th to be dead, gives the letter to the Princess. 

The grief she feels, on reading this letter, reveals to the 
proud Mandane that, even without knowing Artam^ne to be a 
prince , she loved him a little — a very little , we will Tentnre 
to add , from the way in which she reasons about her grief. 
Indeed , the fashion after which she brings back evetvthing to 
herself, as to the centre of all worship, is thorongUy royal; 
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and, whether she intended it or not inMandane, Mademoiielle 
de Scnd^iy drew a princess with great truth and fidelity. 

We need notsaythatArtam^aeis not dead. He soon re- 
^pears at court, and finds Mandane more coy than ever. The 
love paBsagee between them are amon^t the moet peculiar in 
the book. Artam^ne leania that the King of Asayria, who is 
at the coort of Cyaiares, under the aeeumed name of Pbiti- 
daapea, means to cany offMandane, whom the laws of her 
country forbid to many a foreigner. Tlue plan Artamine 
discloses to Mandane, and the Princess avails herself of the 
opportunitj, in order to give liiniafew broad hints. 

" That a lover shooM reveal hia passion by attempting to 
carry off his mistresB, is not merely an unheard of thing," 
exclums the indignant Princess, "bnt it ia aJso beyond my 
patience," she added, with mudi emotion; "for Iconld not 
tolerate a declaration of love from the gireatest prince on 
earth, after ten years of service, respect, and snbmiasion ! " 

Ten years would, we fear, make so great a change in the 
beaatv of the divine Mandane, that before the lapse of that 
perioa the prince might perhaps grow inconstant, and carry 
service, respect, and soDmiBsion elsewhere. However, Ar- 
tam^ne, thoueh daunted for a while, is not utterly dis- 
heartened , and declares his love on the first opportunity. It ia 
a favourable one ; he meets the princess in the royal gardens, 
and remains with her by the kW^s commands. She sits on a 
grassy bank, her maids are talking together a few yards off, 
and Aitam&Qe standing before her respectfully solidts a 
hearing, which she cannot well refuse, though be no sooner 
speaks than she tumi! rigorous. He reminds her that, even 
after be had acknowledged tiis love to her in a letter, his 
supposed death drew tears from her, and he throws himself on 
her mercy. That grief she cannot deny, but with some con- 
foaion declares it was because he had concealed his affection 
that she felt tenderness and pity, and that, if he willremain 
silent, she will remain in the same mercifol temper. "But 
why, madam," exclaims Cyrus, "why will yon not be as 
merciful to an unhappv prince as yon were to a dead one." 
Mandane replied: "The dead prince had expiated his fault, 
and the living prince renews iL Artam&ne ," she added, with 
a very grave countenance, "I confess to yon that I esteem 
yon, ttiat I am indebted to yon, that your snpposed death 
gave me a real grief; but I also declare to you that I lova 
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honour more than I prize Artambie, though I prize him much, 
and tbat even if I h&d all the tendemeBB imaginable for yon, 
I would oppose and conqner it rathei than let yon tell me of ft 
pasnon I mnit nuHtnut 

"Ha, madami' exclaimed Artamine, "how little yon 
know the love yon have inspired in my heart! Know, madam, 
that the purity of my passion eqaals the parity of your floal. 
Aj^, diriue prmcess , I love yoa so respectfolly that I would 
disown mj own heart if it bad suffered an unjust desire . . . 
and, indeed, madam, if my birth had rendered me unworthy 
of bearing your chains, I would have broken mine by death; 
I never woald have allowed that the illuBtrioos Mandane 
should have a slave unworthy of her rank. Would to the 
gods that Artam^ne deserved that glorioas quality by his own 
virtue, as well as by his birth! Yet, divine Mandane, it is for 
lore of you that Artam&ne is only Artam^ne; and that, far 
from passing for the son of a great king, he is merely con- 
sidered as one whom fortune has favoured; but, madam, he 
has not ceased to be himself, and bis soul is still lofty and in- 
capable of an unjust feeling. Do not, I entreat you, think 
thatlknewyousobadly as to suspect you of a weakness. No, 
madam, I did not think the Princess Mandane coold feel a 
violent passion ; but I did hope she would tolerate mine, since 
it is not opposed to viilue. For, madam, all I ask is to be 
allowed to love you, and to say so." 

"You ask too much by half," said the princess, blushing; 
" and I should be nnwortny the innocent passion you feel ror 
me, if 1 allowed you to say more than once, what none but yon 
could have said without becoming hateful." 

Artam^ne, tboueh forbidden to speak, is therefore not 
forbidden to love. Severethough Mandane may seem, she is 
in reality very indulgent; for not to hate a lover, is pretty 
much alunto loving aim, with princesses socoy andsodigm- 
fied. And Artamene , submissive and full of worship though 
his tone may be, is not so cool a lover as to be easily repulsed. 
No doubt he would have ended his days had he not oeen a 
" ■ le — for how could a man of meaner birth aspire to Man- 
I , or wish her to stoop to him ? — hut since the gods have 
madehimaking'sson, not all his lady's coldness shall cause 
him to relinquish the hope of her favour. Mandane is obliged 
to come to terms with the pertinacious lover; she agrees not 
to banish him from her presence, bat exacts that he sh^ 
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rereal hia name , iriiich be still conceals. Artam&ne asks tor 
a three montlu' delay, and the priacew Telnctantlj consents 
to Bospend her sentence. Before the three monttts are out, 
CVroB is sent hy C^axarea to ask ThomjriB, Qaeen of the 
UasBagets, in marriage. The warlike queen falls in love wiUi 
the ambass&dor; he is obliged to leat-e her court privatelj, 
and, on reaching Cappadocia, he learns that Mandane has 
been carried off by his hated rival, the King of Assyria. 

And now cornea the vital change which Mademoiselle de 
Scnd&T' introduced in the history of Cyrus. That mighty 
conqueror, the terror of the East, announced by the propnetn, 
mentioned in holy writ, overruns Asia, not through lust of 
conquest and recklessness of human life, but to recover 
Mandane. Prodigious is the amount of battles, encounten, 
and sieges through which we are led in pursuit of the princess. 
When CyruB reaches liSinope, he finds that city in flames. 
At the head of his annv he enters the burning tc .- ' - ' ■ 

way to the tower in which th" "" ' ' 
and having got possesBiou, 
Mandane, whose beauty is . ... ... 

Helen was in the days of Troy, has been carried off by Prince 
Mazare, whose galley is now tosaing before them on the 
stormy Eusinesea. Mazare having setfiretoall theshipsin 
the port before sailing, the victorious Cyins is as helpless to 
follow and deliver Mandane as his vanquished enemy. Fatal 
tidings come with the next mornJne: Mazare is found dying 
on the sea-shore by Cyrus, to whom he relates the wreck of his 
galley and the death of Mandane, whom he saw sinking iu the 
stormy waves. 

Sorrows never come singly. Cy&iares, irritated at the 
escape of the king of Assyria, rendered suspicious by an inter- 
cepted letter from Artam^ne to him, in which allusions — 
which his general will not explain — are made to his love, has 
him cast into prison. 

This allusion to the captivity of the Grand Cond^, the 
original of Cyrus, ashisbeautifulsisterwasof Mandane, must 
have been felt all the more, that of all Mademoiselle de 
Sonde's heroes, this one, drawn in many respects from 
nature, had most of reality and vigour. 

Pretty much in this tone might the victor of Rocroi, of 
Fribourg and Nordlingen, have addressed Ajine of Austria or 
Mazarin when he was sent to the dungeons of Vincennes, 
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Cyttzares reminds his geaer&l , rather Bhaiply , that there is 
gome difference of bir£ between him and hu ro;at rival, and 
haoghtilj the disgniMd Cyrtu repUes : 

"'When my sword iB in mj hand, I can keep my ground 
against kings, as well as a«uuBt other men. Yoakuowthat 
more than one can tell wbeuier I speak truly. The very king 
whose defence yoa seem to take, can say something about it, 
if his memory fail him not' 

'"Yonr bravery is not questioned ,' replied Cyaxares. 'I 
donot doubtit; butldoubtyonrfidelity.' 

*"Vour rot^eety would not doubt it if you knew me well,' 
eaid Artam^ne. 'It is not easy to imaoine that any man 
could corrupt the fideli^ of one who bas crowns at hia 
command.'" 

Little pleased to be thus reminded of services he thinks to 
have amply rewarded, Cyaxares threatens that captivity 
shall conquer Artam^e's oDstinacy, and make him confess 
hb guilt. 

"'My liege,' answered Artam&ne, without angeroremo- 
tion , 'neither captivity nor torments can make Artamine dis- 
close what he is resolved to conceal. And what consoles me 
in this matter is , that if I exchange my sword for chains , it is 
at a time when yonr majesty has only powerless enemies, and 
in losing me, loses bat a useless savant.' 

'"I understand,' angrily said the king — 'you cannot help 
reproaching me with yonr services.' Then tnming to the door 
of%is apartment, in which he was alone with Artam^ne, he 
called the captain of bis guards, and commanded him to take 
him to his room, and answer for him with his life. This 
captain, who loved Artam^ue tenderly, and knew how high hia 
favour had been, remained amazed at this command; but 
Artam^e, noticing it, 'Come,' said he, handing him his sword, 
'let UB render the king even this last semce; let all his 
snbj^ts learn to obey with a good grace the most painful 
commands.' 

"So saying, he made a deep obeisance to Cyaxares, and 
followed Andiamias with as little emotion as if he were return- 
ing to his room free as he left it." 

There is certainly spirit , vigour , and dignitv m this little 
scene ; and , without wishing to take away &om Mademoiselle 
de Scud&r's me^it , we think that its tone of courtly chivaJry 
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betnjs the band of her brother, himself a soldier, andaman 
of hJKh spirit uid great farsveiy. 

CTyms bears his imprisonment with heroic coustancf. To 
hia great jOT, he learns that Uandsne is liri^; thatshehas 
been saved by one of her rejected lovers, tba£ngofi'oDtns: 
and that, though a captive, aheia treated with respect, and 
has not ceased to remember him. Cf axaies , softened hy this 
news, agrees to release him; and even the knowledge that his 
prisoner is the once dreaded Cyrus does not alter his generous 
resolve , much strengthened by a sedition in iavonr of the 
captive. Cyrus, now no longer known as Artam^ne, is in 
^eat«r favour than he has ever been with his uncle. Handane 
u to be his when he can recover her; but never did lover 
undergo such labours to deliver a mistress as now fall to his 
lot Artaxata, Babylon, Ssidis, Cams have to be besieged 
and taken; battles in which kings fall like common soldiers, 
and where the dead are reckoned by thousands, are fought for 
this peerless beauty. For having sheltered her, Crcesus loses 
his crown and his treasures. The ring of Oyg^ is called in 
to help her flight: with its assistance, the img of Pontns 
remores her from Sardis two hours before the city is taken; 
and new perplexities occur, until Anaiaris helps to deliver her 
in ComEB. The meetmg between the released princess and the 
conquering Cyrus is as decorous , and yet as tender , as might 
be expected from so strict a mistress and so devoted a lover. 
Such as it is, it has many touches of subdued grace. "Then, 
in a few words, they related to each other all that had 
happened to them — hut they related it diSerently; for Cyras 
felt so much love in his heut^ that he alwavs ieared not to 
say enough to paint his passion well, and Maudane felt so 
much tendemeas for Cyras m her soul , that she always feared 
lest she should say too much." 

Mandane bein^ now in the power of Cyrus , and he having 
an army wherewith to protect her, it does seem as if the 
troubles of these two lovers ought to be over; but we have 
three more volumes — that is to say, several tbonsand 
pages — to wade through, before we reach the end of their 

Anaxaris, the liberator of Handane, is not what he seems. 
Bis real name and state are Argante, brother of Queen 
Thomyris. Being a prince — for none save royal persons take 
that liberty .— be cannot see Mandane and not love. He loves 
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her ardently, but conceals hu pasrion bo well , tfaftt irhen, on 
reoclung Cappadocia^ Cjtub and the King of Aseyria hare a 

private encounter, itistohim that, incase of the worst, C^rus 
confidCB bis mlBtieBs, Anaxaris aTaiU himself of his know- 
ledge to deceive Mandane. He tells her that Cjrae has fallen, 
ana nrges her to fly the power of the vjctoriouB King of 
AasTria. Mandane believes him, sorrendcrs herself to his care, 
and is conveyed by him to the kingdom of his sister ThomynB, 

S' whom she is held in close but honourable captivity. 
andane is now in the hands of her rival , and jealousy is as 
good a keeper as love. There is no help for it ; Cyrus must 
make war on the MasBagetaa, and deliver his princess. 

A great battle is given , in which Cyrus is taken prisoner 
and Spitddates is killed. Spitridates, a handsome and heroic 
prince, whose likeneas to Cyrus leads to man^ mistakes 
throughout the story, was introduced by the author in order to 
reconcile historic truth or tradition, and her account of Cyrus. 
History tells us that Cyrus was killed in a battle which he lost 
against Thomyris ; that to revence the death of her son , the 
Scythian queen had the head of her vanquished enemy cut 
o^ and that, throwing it into a vessel filled with human blood, 
she bade him drink that blood for which he had thirsted so 
long. This terrible fate is awarded in the story to Spitridates. 
Cyrus is an unknown prisoner in the Scythian camp. 

Great is hLa grief; not because he has been defeated ~ not 
because his friend has undergone a tragic death — ue , be is 
grieved to And that Mandane, whom he sees by chance, does 
not look very melancholy, though she believes him dead; 
loverlike, be sends hetaletter fuRofreproacbes, which falls 
into the hands of Thomyris. The revengefhl queen , whose 
camp is assaulted by the army sent to deliver her captives, 
and who foresees a defeat, sends a murderer to the tent of 
Mandane , and orders him, after having stabbed her, to inflict 
the same fate on Cyrus. The man obeys. He enters the tent 
of the princess; fearful screams are heard, he issues forth 
with a Dlood-st»ined dagger, and proceeds to the tent of 
Cyras, who wrests the weapon from bis hand, and kills him on 
the spot 

In the meanwhile, the camp is taken: Thomyris flies, 
defeated — Mandane is found safe and well — the murderer 
committed a mistake, and killed the wrong person, and the 
tiro lorera are once more free. 
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Belazing from her long and close sereritj for the first 
time, Handane repeals part of her feeliiiffs to her lover, and 
allows him to dinne what she does not diBclose. 

As for CyruB , he is the same chivalrous worshipping lover 
he has ever been. An arch of triumph is raiaed to ms bonoori; 
but it ia Mandane whom he causes to pass beneath it, " for is 
she not the true cause of all bis conquests?" Less could not be 
expected from the lover who declared in the course of his 



his bv her father's will, bv her own conaent: and on the day 
that bestows her on him, Cambyses and Cyoiares, anxious to 
give a favourable meaning to the long-tbreatening omens 
connected with Cyrua, surrender their sovereign power into 

"And it can be assured tbat since fortune and love have 
made men happy, they have made none happier than Cvrus 
was ftom the day forth, on which he ascended a throne so lofty 
that every other throne on earth seemed far beneath it." 
■-■ Sacb. is the story of tiie "Great Cvrus." In this brief 
analysis we have perforce omitted many features that redeem 
faults too glaring to require being pointed out. One of the 
most ofiensive to modem taste is the most natural : the histo- 
rical characters, places, and events, are made to fit to the men 
and women, the localities,, theincidente, and the feelings of 
Louia the Fourteenth's court, reign, and kingdom. If any- 
thing recommended the "Great Cvros" to its cstemporaries 
it was this want of classic truth, for which Mademoiselle de 
Scnd^ry substituted French reality. Bat, strange to say, 
neither the author nor her friends were aware of her deficien- 
cies in this respect. A very curious and interesting conversa- 
tion in " Clelia,"which is even more defective than the " Glreat 
Cyrus," ia convincinff proof that Mademoiselle de Scuddry 
knew on what principles a good historical romance should be 
framed , and was unconscious of havine violated the laws she 
laid down. loquisitive persons will find that conversation 
entire at_pagell2T of the eighth volume of 'the "Clelia"; we 
will give it here abridged, preserving chiefly those arguments 
whien, though expressed by the daaracters of the tale, are 
evidently used to develope the opinions of the author. The 
speakers have been listening to the love history of Uesiod, the 
nther of Greek poetry, and Plotina, a lively lady, fond of 
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eon tro rewy, andwhoiriahei todmrontAnacreon, declsies 
gailr. 

"If I were to inreiit a ■torr, I would make things mach 
more perfect Hub Hiey u«. All the women should be beauti- 
Ail , dl the men as valiuit ai Hector. Everyone of my heroea 
would kill a hundred men at least in every battle. I would 
bnildpalaeeeofpredonsrtonefl, have prodigies every instant, 
and sSpwrecki, eonflagrations of cities, anda thoutand other 
things which give riie to fine laTnentationa and beantifbl 
deBcriptions." 

All these, if we excentthepalacesofpreciouj stones, are 
to be found in the Bcnd&y romances : the lovely women and 
valiant heroes, the strange adventnrea , the shipwrecks, and 
burnings of dties, beside* the sieges and batties, abound in 
every volume of "Cyms" and" Clelia." Yet there must have 
been a distinction in the author's mind , or she would not have 
given Plotina the worst of the argament. An acreon proves to 
ner that her romance woold be a very bad one, anii that the 
art of invention is that it should look like tmth. Valeria ob- 
jects that, if invention is too like tmth, fiction will be common- 
place and uninteresting. 

"Abl Valeria," replied Amilcar, "you touch on a delicate 
matter. To discard incredible or impossible events is not to 

have any save mean and common-place incidents The 

marvelloQB is not forbidden, it is neeessaiy, bnt it must not 
occoi too often , and then it must prodnce fine effects. Only 
the strange and impossible events are ntterlycondemned." 

Hermtnins, who stands as we know forPelisson , even as 
Amilcar was Mademoiselle de Scud^iys iriend Sarrazin, is 
more explicit still. According to him, the novelist "most look 
atthe world in general, as a painter considers it when he sets 

to work above all, he must know the natnre of the nas- 

■ions, and how they can work in the hearts of those to whom 
they are attributed." 

"WhycannotoneinTenteTerythin^,"asksPlotina, "and 
imagine even conntriei that do not exist? It would be much 
trouble spared." 

"And much nieasnre lost," replied Anacreon. "Take 
only unknown places and characters, and curiosity is less 
moved, and imagination, finding everything new, isinclined 
todonbtall. If, on the contrary, an age is selected, not so 
remote that nothing is known of it, nor yet SO near that me> 
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mOTj is familiar irith ereryone of ita events; if incidenta of 
which the historian can hare been ignorant, and which be was 
bound to neglect , can be snpposea to hare happened in that 
age , the opportnnitj of producing fine efieota is mnch greater 
than if eTeiything were inrented. When a writer takes cele- 
brated names, great and well-known events and countries 
everyone has heard of^ the mind is willing to be deceived, and 
to receive invention with truth. They must indeed be adroitly 
mingled- — the author must take the trouble of studyiiig 
closely the age he has chosen, know how to avail himself of 
all there is remarkable in it , and how to punt ita customs .... 
tiiongh one may judiciously fashion those customs to the man- 
ners of one's own times, in order to please more." 

If novels were written according to theory, in what would 
Hademoiselle de Scud^ry's historical romances fail? Her laws 
are excellent Probable incidents, truth to natore, an age 
neither too remote nor yet too near, great names and weU- 
known events, blended with fictitious incidents and charac- 
ters; ancient manners observed with a judicious compliance 
to the feelings of the writer's own Age — all these are surely 
wiseprecepts, whichmighthaveprc^uced, and no doubt did 
produce, good historical romances in Mademoiselle de Sen- 
d^'s estmiation. Posteritv will probably laugh at nine- 
teenth century views of feuaal times, but uiough we cannot 
see our own errors, we can be clear-sighted enough to those of 
which Mademoiselle de Scuddry was so unconscious. She 
preserved historical names , events and eeogruphy ; but in her 
volumes, as well as in the prints that adorn them, Cyrus and 
Brutus , as the case mar fae , crown their Assyrian mantle or 
their Boman toga with the hroad- brimmed, pliime-shaded hat 
ilaLavu Quatorxe. The contrast between the feelings, man- 
ners and languaee in the romance and the classic names and 
events famous inhistory, is as pitiable and ludicrous as that in 
the costuma 

It is remarkable, that one of the circumstances on which 
she relied for the success of her romances , their being histo- 
rical , should have been one of the first causes of their decline, 
even in Mademoiselle de Scud^rr's own times; and it is as 
certain that her compliance witn the tone of magnanimity, 
romance, and adoring affection, which custom still exacted 
from writers of fiction, has proved as fotal to her as herun- 
conocions pervasion of histoiy. That tone was already de- 

Cooglc 
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clining wlien she wrot« — it was but an echo of the middle - 
ages, of pronder days and nobler times; and she took it for 
the voice of the present, and was not awaie herself how little 
wa« her own faiUi in the boundless love and chiralry of her 
heroes. 

Indeed, life «nd lore hare two aspects in the "Grand 
Cjnu," as well u in all that Mademoiselle de Sender; wrote ; 
the conventional, which is to be fonnd in the main stoiy — the 
real, w)uch ^peara in the conversations and episodes. Yet, 
strange to say ^ her two great enemies , Boileau and Moli^, 
—"" *o have Tiewed onlj the first ar "■"-' — "" — ■ — ""■■ •'■ 



^ _ it satire , the flirtations, 

the foolish and fastidious people tfasit sjre to be found side by 
side with Brutus, Mandane, Cyrus, and CleUa. 

But if her historical errors, if her compligjice with the tone 
of overfltrained sentiment which she found established, were 
faults for which Mademoiseilede Scud^ry justly suffered, the 
spirit and vigour with which Cyrus is painted , the lofty tone 
of his feelioes, the breadth and danng of his enterprises, 
manyof which end with terrible disasters, a certain grandeur 
which is not in any particular part of the story, but in all that 
touches this her favourite hero , assuredly entitle her to great 
praise, and show a power of drawing character which she pos- 
sesaed, but did not always eiereise. 

Her portraiture of Mandane is also to a certain degree snc- 
ceasful. Theprideof royal birth, of beauty, of virtue, are very 
well shown in this princess. Nor, perfect though she seems to 
be, is she without faults. Half her misfortunes spring from 
the hasty and credulous temper of a woman too much ac- 
customed to flattery to suppose that any will dare to deceive 
her. But though easily persuaded and easily ted, she has no 

Seat faith after all, because she has no great love. Bntnoor, 
B testimony of strangers, satisfy her that Cyrus is incon- 
stant, as easily as mere professions convince her that Haiare, 
of whom she knows nothing, will he faithful. She believes in 
the death of Cyrus with the same frivolous facility, and with a 
"-'-' ' -elfishnes — j '-"- ■- ..i. __.i.. __ ,__ . 



mixture of selfishness and folly, her CTeat tiiought on learning 
his death is to secure her own safety by flying with the bearer 
of the tidings. Her modesty, her loveliness, hei elegant and 
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J, throws Toil over Qieae failings — but^gliglit 

uub; the real maninCfnu u always a hero, the nal woman 
in Mondane is always worldly and cold. 

Yet character is not MAdemoiselle de Seud^'s forte , not 
eren in her prettiest episodes: she thought much more of 
mamters than of men, of sodetf than of hnman natoro, of 
refined perpleiitieB than of real joys and socrowi. Thero is 
something Petitions even in her t>Mt efforts , and whan they 
verge apon trnth it is a worldly truth. Her light, lad^-lilce 
cometfy nerw for a moment loses the polite deceits m um 
amongst well-bred people. We cannot g^Te a better sample 
of her manner in this respect than in the following passage, 
which occurs in the episode of the absent lover. 

Telesilla, a beantiful fant poor girl, has a wealthy and 
arariciouB onele, Crantor. She is expected to be his heir, and 
a host of lovers sigh for ber future ricW as well as her beaaty. 
Androdides, though a, wealthy man, will not venture to marry 
her without her uncle's consent; ne solicits his handsome 
sister, Attaliaj to seek Grantor's society, and persuade him to 
bestow Telesilla upon himself, in preference to her other 
suitors. Attalia is as shrewd and as covetous as ber brother, 
and, like him, she can put a fair show on mean feelings. What 
be calls lore she cidls sacrifice, and between the two truth is 
ont of the question. She has succeeded, and she tells him so 
— but not at what price, until she thinks him committed. 

'"My dear sister,* answered he, 'what shall I not owe you 
if the long conversations yon hare bad with Crantor hare 
induced him to be reasonable? I entreat yon to forgiro me for 
baring made you spend so much time with a man of a past 
age , and whose avaridous temper does not render him rery 
entertaining.* 

"'Brother,' she said, 'I see you do not understand how 
you are to many Telesilla — therefore I must tell you," she 
perversely continued, 'tbatitfs only by my sacrificing myself 
for yon, anddeprivingmyself of every sort of pleasure.' 

"<I shall be very unhappy," answered Androdides, <if 
my happiness must render you miserable ; but let me hear this 
strange condition , which I cannot imagine.' 

'"Itis," shesaid, balfblushingandbalf laughing, 'that 
Crantor asinredly tues me for a treasure, and tMMfore 
wants me to become his.' 
Frnch Wimn af L<ll«rt> 6 , - i 
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"Aadvodidw WM wamuMl tkat heeonldnotbaliervhe 
had heanl %m right. 

"'Cruitor w«iibi 70m to be hist' he in t e iiupt e d t <uid 
bowMf 

"'Hemeuu,' ska uiairand, withont emotioii, 'to gire 
7011 TelesilU wfaep f mairy hin — m that oa mv wiU de^enda 
yoor happiiMH. To niaRy a man of hi* age ana temper u not 
athmgleandomthottt tetaotanoe; nerertheleu, nehuntr 
friendahip for 700, that your bappinew with Teladlla will 
oomfort me infinitely more than all Crantor'i treaaniei.' 

" WhiUt Attalia apoke tfana, AndrooUdea was ao Mnaaed 
tbat he Manelj knew what to anawer. He waa aahamed to 
let bii auter know that aTariee waa aa stnmg aa love in Ua 
heart , and he took a torn whiiA he thought veiT ii^anioitt. 

"'Mj dear sitter,' taidhe, 'Icamiotoonaent tohavoyoD 



in Bpite of Tonrself. 1 know ^ she panned, ' that in jour heart 
fon alreaoT with me to be Grantor's wife , and that 70a only 
oppose it throng generosi^ : for I am tore 70a do not think 
I am M araricwQE as to find as much pleasure in Grantor's 



-IS ehagrin in his temper. Thns oeing coavincad that 

through me only 700 can be happj, I shall know how to 
loako jon happ7 without 7001 consent , and in spite of yoor* 
self.' 

'"Mj dear rist«r,' he answered, 'I shall never allow it. 
Conuder the 7ear« of Grantor, hU aTaridoos, his soar temper, 
and all his Aolta.' 



pensate for the exquisite miseir of knowing his beloved 
sister's onhappinesa — hia beloyea sister is bent on her horoie 
sacrifice. Uemakes, however, one desperate eflbrt; he en- 
treats her to consider that in marrTing Grantor she wQl iiynre 
Telesilla, since she will depriTe her of her espected in> 
h«ritanoe, and his faari that Tderilla's reaeuteent will foil 
on hineself. 

Buthisadroiturteicalmlyrepliea, that, ontkeet 
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sood match — 'so that there ia no riek for 70U,' the pep- 
fidionalyadda, 'and all tbe pain is for me.' 

What between Attalia'B anxiety to aecure arichhiubaiid, 
and Androclides's resoire not to many a poor wife, Teleiilta 
losea her nncle'a inheritance and her loTem. She is lovely, 
amiable, and good, bnt she is not the divine Handane, and 
has not tbe impreBoriptihle right of being always adored for 
her own sake. 

Many such quiet tnts of satire there are in the ten Tolomes 
of the " Cyms: many saob aspects of a life and a love neither 
heroic nor sabtime — but who cares to suek for them now? 
Who woold wade throngh snch a sea of adventures and di- 
greMions in search of this delicate satire? 

Descriptions have become one of the features of modem 
fiction. It is ourions to see them in their dswn in tbe " Qrand 
Cynu." They are long, minute, and rarely beantiful, though 
ihey show a sense of beauty for which the French writers of 
that age get no credit Pension's '■T^Mmaohas" is almost 
solitary in its pictures of lovely landscape , beautiful indeed, 
but of a classic beauty, as fictitious in its way as the gardens 
of Versailles, La Fontaine had the descriptive power, but he 
used it sparingly, Comeille and Racine dealt with heroes and 
princes, not with nature. Uademoieelle do Scud^ry, thefirst 
Toltune of whose "Cyrus" was pubbsbed before the fiitnro 
Arcbbisbop of Cambray wasbonij may be fairly considered a 
tmerepresentativeof description m that age. 

One of the chief features in her descriptions is, thatther 
arenotpoetie, and therefore not snggesti^e. Shedescrihea, 
!n order that we should know tiie places and things she wrote 
about; to waken certain emotions, pleasing oitmible, was 
rarely her object Her accounts of palacea, of dwallingi and 
their fumitnre, are as minnte as an architect's or an np- 
boletflrer*B, She takes us into houses and describes (he bloe 
yelyet conch with its silver-trimmed cushions, the pictore 



loxorions home, tbe freshness md the beauty o 
4et»> 



In the Mme ipirit Ae looked mt nstiire. She desoibed it 
■o aoenrately as to exelade ioiaciaatiiMi. Here mnd lli«re, 
however, we find tonehef which snow db a qnick feeling of the 
cmlmneu of mooulit loatlieni nights, when the b&rge glides 



happy liatenen into silence. 

fint though there !■ die dawn of poetic beanty and feeling 
in her account of a lorelj da^ and night spent on a laJbe — 



eBtreoB laid on the phjgical fact that this take is traveiaed 
great river. The snowj monntainii, the anatere and 
lo'vely scenes that enclose that inward sea , are not mentioned, 
the nver is never once forgotten. We are reminded of it on 
every occasion, even in the refleotions of the stara broken in 
itawaters,calmBndcIear inthoseof tbelake. Like the young 
and the ignorant, Mademoiaelle de Scnd&y seems to hare 
been more easily affected by what was singular and wonderfnl 
than by that mere beauty which ever atands higher the more 
the mind iacaltjvated. 

If we want to know, in another respect, how much her 
ideal of romantic beauty differed from ours , and even from 
that embodied in the well-known line of Milton's "Penae- 
roso," a poem written nearly twenty years before the " Cyrua " 
appeared, 

" Wllb oMitM pIUu* I uswr piODt," 

we need only compare it witii a similai expression in her 
pretty and exact description of Provence. " On the snmmit 
of this mountain stands an irregularly built tower, which, 
aniiqut though it be , yet greatly adonis this part of the land- 
scape." 

In Milton , the word antique i* intiodneed to heighten the 
dieamv charm of the cloisters. In Mademoiselle de Scud^ry 
it is the statement of a feet, and we are earefidly informed 
that its antiqui^ does not detract liom the striking efibct of 
the tower. 

Ah I how Mademoiselle deScud^ and her friends would 
have wondered if a few of the romances and novels of the last 
age and of this conid have been laid before Uieml What 
vonldthey have thought to find the severest aspects of Uturo 
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ironliipped with almoat ^antio eotliiuiagm; and wbiA ther 
wonld have conHidered a hideooa msM of ruini and decayed 
maaonri' made the verr foondatioii of all iutereat, pathoi. and 
ferrouT? What ! an old abbey inoaldeiing away, a crumbling 
castle, tbeDertofoomeGothicetwIe, tbedongeoa-keep, the 
frightfol piison of some wntchea victim, them tapenedinK 
Huidsne with her golden look* and bla« «▼« ; or Cynu, with 
his haughty heroic beantr, and his wonuoiu feata of aniul 
lacredible perreraion of the hnman mind , strange faU of the 
intellectt No wonder that ''Clelia," that "Cyraa" were 
neglected by this eiTiiig posterity. 

They were spared fliat pang. They did not even foreiee 
that vital change, which, thonffh its first shock is much 
weakened , stiU affects the whole Sterature of oni day. Tbey 



of gentle lessons, of wise advice , and pleasant eutertainmenL 
Little did they snjipose that sixty or eighty years would be the 
limit of Mademoiselle de Scud^^'s power; that stray copies, 
lingering in old cMl^auz or tranquil dwellings, might, during 
that time, connect her publicly with the generations of the 
eighteenth century ; that Madame de Genlis would be one of 
the last genuine readers of "Clelia," in her childhood — as 
Walter Scott, aboy, was of "Cyrus;" that the last edition 
of her works wonld be published twen^ years after her death, 
after which the shelvefi of ^nblic libraries would soon be their 
only certain home, thesaljieaof her detractors would be their 
only hold on fame. 



CHAPTER V. 



"Clbua, a Boman history," is in ten volnmei, like the 
"Grand C^TUB," on which it followed closely; but it has not 
more than seven thousand pages. It is Uademoiaelle de Son- 
de's last great work, her worst, too, and that which contains, 
however, some of the pleasant^t and shrewdest things she 
wrote. Its misfortnne is that it lacks the vigour and spirit 
which flash out of the pages of the " Qreat Cyms," and redeem 
that romance from the fatal reproach of too much sweetness. 
The aoconnti of battles, of sieges, and perilous adventures are 
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re much longer. Ibde- 

Jcud^ry wrote it •lone, and free from berbraflier'e 

enperiutendence. BntaheiiTualteadToonfiiinedintliefMilts 
she owed to hii earl^ guidukee, oua the benefit wlueh the 
derived from hia aHiBtacce she loat Initesd of hia adTJce, ihe 
had that of effeminate iaauxejTfrif*, more refined, more deli- 
cate than Gewge de Scnd^; biU whoae blmideors were far 
more fatal thftn hia. To these we owe the iutrodactton of the 
Mapof Tendemeaa, and the lore riddles exchanged between 
Bnittu and Lncretia: deplorable errors, which for ever 
connected ridicule with the name of Scnd^ and of Clelia. 

"There nerer was a more beantiful daj than that which 
was to precede the ] '' ' "' "" " ' * "---'■»- 
admirable Clelia." 

Thna beKins, and in a stjie which, if we omit the 
"illustriouB' ftcdthe"admirable,"iHeBsentiaIly modem, the 
moat abased of Mademoiselle de Scud^ry'a works. A florid 
deecriptioo, more abnndant in epitheta than in images, takea 
ne to tne banks of the Vulturnua , and the outskirts of Capna, 
that moat Toluptuous of cities. We see the two lovers 
surrounded bj relatives and frienda , walking in a beautiful 
landscape, beneath a cloudless ahj. 

Arontius haa eagerlr aeized on thia opportunitj of saying 
afew words of love to the reserved Cielia, who liateus shylj, 
when a audden change occurs; the beauty of the day is gone, 
the earth trembles and opens, flames rise from the yawning 

fulfi Arontiua remains on one aide, and on the otber he 
eholds hia betrothed borne away by hia rival Horatiua , the 
aame who later owns the name of Cod^, famous iuBoman 
atory. The tale, thus begun on the eve of a wedding-day, 
goes on through the ten vommea, until we are happily brought 
to the end, and to the real marriage in the last. Tedious 
though thia history is, we will attempt to lead the reader 
through the meander of adventures which beaet the illostrioiu 
Arontius and the admirable Cleha. 

Satisfied that his roistreaa is living, Arontius goes in aearek 
ofher.aa soon aa the diaaaters and ruins earned by^ the earth- 
quake allow bim to do ao. He aeea her with Horatiua on lake 
Thraaymene, parauea them useteaaly, delivers Meientiaa, 
FrinceofPenigia, from his enemies, and is home wounded to 
the island of the willows, with his friend Adheibal, Princeof 
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HiaaMfia. WUlit^wonndiakealing, wean toUUt origin 
and tho hutM7 of hia ion for Cielia. 

AjontiniutbeaonofPoneiina, King of dutmn. That 
■vmewn i* nidnatlj impriMned hr hi* ntiwr-in-law, Uemt- 
tiaa. Bk> long baa he bmn parted nom hii wife, Galerite, that 
be doe* not know of the birth or eziatcnee of Uieir child. 
Seaicely waa Aroutiiu born, when, to aave him fiom hia grand- 
fatiier'a wrath, he was shipped off to Carthage. The veaael 
on which hia nnrse and her hosband had taken pastage waa 
wrecked, and the ehild waa found, aared, and reared ^ Cle- 
lina and hia wife, Sulpitia, Boman fiigitivea, driven to Ahiett 
bj the tyraauy ot the last Taiquia , and wboae own infant aon 
waa loat in the aame tompett, which had nearlj piored fatal to 
Arontina. A few jears after theae events, Sulpitia had a 
daughter, Clelia, whom Arontina leaned to tove aaaaiater, 
antua distant jonmej, which parted them for years, and 
brought him to Carthage when ahe was in tbe fiill bloom of 
f oatb and beaat^, changed the nature of hia tenderacM. 

Bnt a foundling, reared bj the charity ofOleUoa, who will 
give hia daughter to none save a Roman,amanwho knows not 
trom what blood, obscure or ignoble, he apringa, cannot aspire 
to the band of a maiden who has it in her power to r^ect the 
alliance of prineea. Whilat he endeavours to eonquer his silent 

Gisaioo, two of hia frienda, Adherbal, Prinee of Mumidia, and 
oratins, a Roman, press theiia with indifferent Boeeesi. To 
a love-letter of tbe latter, Clelia retnms a aevere afuwer, io 
which oecnr* the following sentence, worthv of tbe divine 
M an da ne; — ''The man who writes me a love-letter must 
either have loat hia aenses, or be willing to forfeit atf friend- 
abip, and incur mj balied." 

It moat be eonfasaed, however, that when Arontiiu, unable 
to remain silent anj longer, eommits the aame daring act , he 
is more mildly reorived; bat Utongh Clelia is favoorsble, 
tbonghbermotheriafbthiin, he is no Soman, anditisenly 
after a aeries of adventures, whenClelins, his Camily and thie 
lovers, have removed from Carthage to Capna, been delivered 
from Corsairs by the bravery of Arontina — only after 
nnmeroua jeaioariea , misunderstandings, and quarrels, by 
looks, that Clelia is at length granted to her lover by her 
father, whoae life he has saved a second time. Nosooneria 
tite marriage agreed npon, than the iUnatrioas birth of Arcm- 
tins ia diamrered, and but for that uufortonate eaithqaahe 
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wUdi divided him from his betrotlMd on the ere of the hftp^' 
dftf , Mademoiselle de Scnd&7'« tale miglit hare been com- 
pirued in one Tolome. 

There is not mncli interegt or merit in tliii development of 
the matoal paHion of the illuatrioaB ArontiDe and the ad- 
mirable Clelia ; but one of the moat enrions, chBracteriatic, and 
nnfortnuate passages in the romance oceim in this first 
volmne. We alluds lo that map of the kingdom of Tendemea* 
which excited bo much ridicule at the time, and is still, though 
mostnnjuBtlj, considered the true criterion of Mademoisdle 
de Scud^'B taste. To Clelia herself is attributed the inven- 
tion of this map ; it does honov to her ingennitj. At tiie 
bottom lies the town of New Friendship , the beginning of all 
tendemeaa. Three rivers, Inclination, Esteem, and Oiatitade, 
lead OS to the three diferent cities of Tenderness — for there 
are no less. Swift are the waters of InoUnation; so rapid is 
Uieir course on to Tenderness , that none require accommoda- 
tion alone their shores ; accordinglr, there is not so much as a 
village to oe seen on either bank. We start from New Friend- 
ship, Bail down Inclination, and reach Tendemeas withont 
once stopping on the wa^, Bnt not so when Esteem ia oar 
rontet and Tenderness upon Esteem our goal. Numerous are 
the restins-plaees provided fbr travellen by the ingenious 
Ctelia. Hnch Wit II onr first stage, then come Fret^Vsrses, 
Polite Notes, and BiUets-donx. To get on futer, we bare 
Sineeritf, GreBt Heart, Honesty, Generosity, Bespect, 
Punctuality, and Ch>odness, which lies close to Tendemeas, to 
shew na that there can be no esteem without goodness, and 
that, unless we possess tiiat precious gift. Tenderness upon 
Esteem cannot be reached. 

The load from New Friendship to Tenderness npon Grati- 
tude, is no less carefWty mailed out. 



ir which lies the pleasant hamlet of j^tiia Soiru. Tbeneo 
must pass through Assidnonsaess, to the village calledZeal, 
"and not do like obtain quiet people, who will not hnny one 
moment, howsoever entreated to do so, and who are inoanaUe 
offeelmgtlie seal that obliges so greatly." Next comes threat 
Services, a small village, nc it u visited by few: then Sen- 
sibility, to show that we mnst feel the liKbtest tronblee of those 
we love ; then Affection, for likmg wins fiking ; then Obedience, 
than whiob nothing more l^ds the heart; thai CoadMit 
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Fiieniifhip, th«iiireitoFaUroftdBtoTendenieuapODG«ti- 
tode. But aa there ia no load tlurt hai not a wtoiw tnniiiw, 
Clelia (horn ua that if, on leaving Htm Frieodiihip, the 
tnnllen move a little too much to the right, they mireW miw 
theii way. for Neglect Ilea doM to Mocn Wit; and Uneren 
Temper, CoolneM, and ForgetfalneM would lead them to the 
iluggiahlakeoflndiffBrenoe. The turn to the left ia no leas 
ftitaH Indiacretion, Perfidy, Pride, Slander, and Wioksdneu 
bring naatraight to the aea of Strife, on whoie tempaatnoaa 
wave* ereij reaael is wrecked. 

Such waa the map, and Clelia'a otqeot in drawing it waa, 
we ore told, to imply by those different roada that many gpo^ 
qoalitiea were required to win her tender friendehip. " Thia 
prudoit maiden, aUowiriungtoahow.thrODffh thia map, that 
Bhenererhadknowulove, and would never nel any thine but 
teudemeaa . haa made the river of Inclination throw itaelf into 
a aea, whicn ia oalled the danKeroiu aea , beeaoae it ia puilona 
for a woman to go beyond ue laat limits of Mendshipi and 
beyond thia aea ahe has plseed Oie imtnoum regumt, becanae 
we do not know what bea there, and that we do not think 
anyone haa gone farther than Hercolea." 

Ifthiaalfe — ' "-"* "' 

deScnd^ry'a _ , 

from the first, and the author did not aend it forth to the world 
without a eoDseiouanees of the perila whidi awaited it. She 
lepresenta Clelia as having inveuted it merely f6r her own 
amasement, sndaaTeirrelnetanttoshowit, "nn willing that 
persona who knew not how it originated, and who were in- 
capable of understanding its delieai^, ahonld talk of it ac- 
cording to tbeircapriee or eoaraeiiesa of thnr minds." That 
both Clelia and Madonoiaelle de Scnd^ were very nneasy 
abont it, ia apparent. However, we are asanred that, save t^ 
"ft fsw coarse and malioiotia peimle, whose approbation Clelia 
did not care for, it waa apoken of with praise." Unfortunately 

for Clelia and her mu),Boilean and Holi^e ranked t 

" "-'"IS people; and an allegory, wliieh waa in{ 

sweet — and atemBesB or gravity ia requ 



blemnpoatJon — has gone down to poateti^wiUi 

t of ridienle bmieatik which much wit, fine and 

mcealed 

lereiain 

thatan- 



delieatefbelii^, and ingeniona thoughts hare lun concealed 
fortwoeentnnea. AndyetwhatanbtletyandgracBlhereiain 
the aceoant of teodemess in fiiendship , a little before that ai 
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(the conwtBtioiis in that nBcb-abiued Clelial 
Noneof Hsdemouelle de Soadtfrr'i works shoir at better the 
foundation of her real liold on ue pnblio of her day. Tke 
^oniig, the ima^QstiTe, the impnlsiTe, mar have bees 
ohumed with her (toriea, the; ma; have deUghted in tfaa 
1 severe eoldneis of Clelia, in the magnauinious 



i they 

, „ off of 
e pirate*; that lehool still 
Urea, and though it ha* learned to look moie real, it ia pretty 
much what it was in Hademoiaelle de Scnd^iy"* da^i ; Bat for 
theolder, th« wiser, andthe aadder readen, whom thii ae- 
oompliahed lady alio had to pleaie, what a mine of deli^^t 
mnit thoM lon{^ diMOOTHs on bnmu) paadou and feeling*, on 
themanner*, ndicnle*. and follieaotmen and women, those 
epitode* of eoqnettes, flirt*, andjealous or dissatiafied lover*, 
have afforded. They were, indeed, the true prelude to one 
of the moit delightm booka of that age : La Bniy6re'a Eaaaya. 

To make np Tor the room given to thoae polite v^uments 
and endle** conversation*, ^e adrentorea of Arontiu* and 
Cleliaare(^the*trougeatoast Arontins recovers hi* parent*, 
Ponemutamd Galerite, and compds hi* tyrant ^randfaUier, 
Itotentiiu, to liberate them from their long captivity. Hewiu* 
battle*, takes <utiet, deliver* Clelia from die hand* of HoratinB, 
bnt *eea her fall into those of Tarqnin and Sextos. He be- 
come* the friend , or rather the oom^ianion , of that mvfligate 
prince, in order to be near hi* mistress; and with Seztne, 
Collatin, and Bmtni, be pay* diat evening viut to Locretia 
which praved so fatal to the nile of the Tarquin* in Borne. 

King Taiquin, and hiaoecret foe, Bmtiu, are among the 
prominent olianet«r* of the tale. Tarqnin lovea CleUa with 
a fienifl and savage love , and Bmtoa piuea for Lncretia with 
foolish fbndne**. It i* rather trying to learn that this chaste 
matron married CoUfttintOMtre the Ufo of Bmto*, and to find 
the moat implacable of fiomau exdiangiag lore tiddlea with 
hi*mi*traBs. Eqtu^ly petple:diigi* the extraordinaiy import- 
anceofClelia. Tnllia threaten* to set fire to the royal puace, 
in ordff to get rid of her riv»l; Horace, who hold* out in 
Ardea, make* her liberty a condition of the peace; tiie ftither 
of Aiontin*, on die BontKiy, iniista OB her caidiri^ ; and oven 
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Bntau, inhugreatapiwaltoUieBoiiuuu, finds room, midit 
his iudiffiMtiDa and ^ef , to nrse Clelia a liber&tioii. The 
fatal end of Lucre tia w badly andfeebly told , in a few wmxii; 
tomakeanieiid*,theoTationof Bnitui orer her corpie is w- 
T«ral cloae f^fi* Iook To talk , erer to talk, ia the attributa 
of UademOHelUde amditj't ctianuiten. 

The fiill of the Tarqnitii bringe complicationa which affect 
the lovers. Clelia diaoovera her long-loat brother in Adherbal, 
and Arontioa is imprisoned bjhis father, I'orsenna, for refii- 
nng to fight Bgainat the Uomans. Diplomacy does her best to 
imootb these diSculties. The Princess of LmqUudi is sent to 
Borne to treat for Tarquin and Porsenna — a veij French 
view of state affaiia, and natural enouffh in the age that bad 
seen a woman aent to Poland with all the honoon and prero- 
gatives of an ambaaaador, and that vaa to witness the power 
and role of Madame des Urains 

Porsenna's camp is the last stage of this erentfol historf, 
Hntins Sctevola attempts Uie kind's life, not exactly to deliver 
Rome.as we thought, but to touch the heart of a lovely Soman 
lady, Valeria; and Aiontius. accused of being hia accomplice, 
is kept so close a prisoner, taat he scarcely gets a glimpse of 
Clelia, who, with other noole Roman maidens, had Men given 
to Poraeuna as hostages for her country. 

Sextas has ^waya had a dangerous admiration for the 
mistressofArontina, he now renews his pursuit, and Lucretia 
appears in a dream to the young girl, and bids her fiy. Clelia 
obeys, and shewing her friends the way home, ahe boldly 
awima acroas the Tiber, and efiecta her esc^>e. Hiatory adds 
that she was returned to Porsenna , but omits to say that Sex- 
tus carried her off on her way to the camp — that Uoratius 
CoclAs and Octavinsj attempting to delive '■ 



prisoners by the raviaher — and that Arontina , having got 
loose from hiB prison for that express purpose, delivered them 
all, sent Clelia back to Bouie, then once more conatituted him- 
self a prisoner. A seoond time the Bomans send Clelia to Pot- 
aenna ; and this time the monarch, conquered bv her magoaai- 
mity, and convinced of his son's innocence , does not merely 
permit bnt desire their nwrriag«, which is celebrated with due 
solemnity'. 

Of the three elements which prevail in the " OrandCyma," 
the story , the episodes, and the conversations , the latter pre- 
dominate most ui" Clelia;" anditisfortonate — for, there is 
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no denjing it, tbe ttoiy u p^nfbllj ftbaord. The Amtiudu, 
the Greeki eren , leaT« come room to the imagination ; there U 
about both an eastem aptendonr, a Tolnptaona grace, aud« 
flort of Ts^enew that partake of the nature of fable. Bat 
Bome, mighty Rome, Rome terrible and austere, stands oat 
diatinct aod stem in sotitarv greatneast Bomance oanaot 
loach a city wldeh boiM«d that her limits were those of the 
world, and MOmed a uurower empire: Est UrbU tt Orbis idem. 
Her records were written in the woe* of natiODB — her deeds, 
fbarfbl or snbliine , still waken admiration or abhorrence— her 
very Joja were steeped in blood. To link Rome with even 
solemn fiction would be an egTegioa* blunder — there is no 
space in Rome for anything DOTond Rome herself, and her 
Taatnees cannot be meanued Ifnt to cbQ Rente to sbaie the 
counsels of lorers — to take those grand, melancholy Romans 
— women and men who lived and died for Sepobtican liber^ 
— and bim them into modem beaux and belles , is aa attempt 
beneath criticism. We will not linger npon it — it is not 
needed; eren Mademoiselle de Sendee's cotemporariee, who 
had tolerated " Cyrus," were startled at " Cletia. 

We have shewn bow the story was constructed, how the 
chanctera and erents were perrerted; it is enough! — it ia 
pleasantectoieek in "Clelia" that winch is really good: tba 
giacefiil episodes, the delicate arguments, the gentle teaching 
nie anthor wished to enforce, and the power of which her 
cotemporarie* admitted. 

The conversation between Tnllia and hei sister is a whole 
declaration of tbe rights of wom&n, suited to the age in which 
it was written; and mstmctive, as showing against what ob- 
stacles Mademoiselle de Scadery had to contend, Tnllia'a 
sister cou^ders the conditiou of woman happy, and would not 
change her Bci. "Ithaa," shegently declares, "a thooaand 
advantagesj itenjoyapetpetnatpeace. Honour eompela men 
to go to war, and forbids as. Beauty, as thePrince of Ameriole 
juMly eays , is ours ; we share ^e bonoors of our parents , and 
allUieadTantagesof those to whom we are unitea. We need 
not eren take the trouble of studying art* and sciences ; igno- 
rance isnot a fault in us: we arenotasked tobebraTc; inshorL 
a am^l share of personal attractions, a mediocre intellect, ana 
a great deal of modes^ , are enough for a woman ; whereas a. 
man , to be distinguished, requires a thousand great qualities, 
natuni or acquired." To thi« Tnllia indignantly answen tfaU 
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if, to soqnire reputation, a woman need only poweu n veiy 
small number of good qualities , this f aot it not bonoorAble to 
bar, for it is equal to raying that sbe can poMesa no more. 

"Ah, Madame," here interpoBCB the polite Prince of Ame- 
riole, "I must be the protector of your aez against youraelf, 
for I am convinced that the ladies are capable of every great 
Tirtne , and that they have even more wit than we have. For, 
indeed, if we observe men and women with care in places 
where their education is almost equal — in the country for in- 
stance — you will find that women appear to have more wit 
than men, and thence we must conclude that you have been 
more favoured by nature than we have." 

" I agree with you in this," replied Tnllia ; " and , to ipeak 
in Kj^eneral way, we have much ima^natioa and much wit; 
but It must also be concluded that we have little spirit to be 
satisfied with being the first slave in a family , ana often the 
most unhappy and the worst treated. We have not even the 
liberty of choosing our masters, since we are often married 
against our inclination-, and thus this great and marvellous 
wit of oars is spent on trifles , and the most esteemed women 
are tber who use their intellect least, hide it most carefully, 
and only think of acquiring one virtne, which to my seeming 
ia not hard of practice. But as the world has chosen to fancy 
that women are weak, and have some pains in avoiding to love 
when they are beloved, tboy must live with bo much restraint 
that the onlv virtue allowed them yields them little honour, 
rioce so moch care is thought necesaary for a woman to pre- 
■erveit. For indeed we must learn to rule our looks, to avoid 
the conversation of pleasing persons, and never so an^bere 
alone. Travels are forbidden, solitude even is oiten misiater- 

Eted; and we are so unfortunate, thatif the world docs not 
iw what we are doing , it thinks wrong of us , and we most 
always have some person to answer for our aotions, if we don't 
wish them to be taken amiss. As the world goes, indeed, we 
are bom with passions which we must keep chained , for we 
are allowed to love and to bate nothing. Ambition is useless 
tons. Obedience is our lot. Judge, after tbat, if I am not 
lightinwisliingtobeabraTesoldlerinsteadoffrtiatlaiiL In- 
dmd, I ean assure yon there i* no dw but I envr the other sex. 
"""~ ' """■ ' — Ms freedom — ■-— 



When I see a man walking ^oae, I envy his a 

another goes off travelling, I envy him again; ana i envy me 

Ktgea and the rengeanoe of some — for it is not thought 



flinngetliatftniiuiiboiild reient a wroag ftnd &Teiige It, and 
it oui tomroely be tolerated thkt s woouut >honld oonmlun of 
anything , or , if iho doe* ecMDpUin , it muit be so meekly that 
her coloor doe« not change, and that her ejet lo«e none of 
Indeed, one might imagine that nature has 



"Fn mj iwt," Mud thePrincew, "lam bnppv that the 
poverty of my intelleot ihonld help my happiness. I find that 
my lex haa a thousand advantages. The only virtues we are 
forbidden are the hard ones. It even seems to me more 
honourable to rei^ without strength than by violence, and I 
think nothing easier than to submit to propriety. Ambition 
must not indeed be the passion of ladies, ont it is so tnmul- 
toons a feeling, that it appears to me an advantage to be free 
from it." 

"As we all reason accordine to onr own humonr," abruptly 
answwed Tullia, "I do not find it strange that we should 
think differently; for it often pleases you to walk in the shade, 
to gather flowers, to make nosegays, to hear the birds sing, 
Ora stieam mnrmnr, or to bold purposeless discourse; but! 
amnotso, and what amuses you wearies me." 

Between Tnllia's ardour and the Princess's tammeai pro- 
bably lay Hademoiselle de Scnd&y's own opinions; she has 
not e^ressed them openly, and we can onhr surmise them 
bom the feeqaeney with which they recur. Woman's wrongs 
ii, however, only one of the hundred themes broached ut 
" Clelia." No eulgect, light or grave, came amiss to Amilcar, 
HenniniuB. Plotina, orTaletia; no spot but was suited to their 
endless aignmentt. Porsenna's oamp, Tarquin's palace, a 
prison, a tent, (he count?, all answered Mademoiselle de 
scud^iT's purpose. She had always at hand a number of 
agreeable ladies and gentlanen, whom neither ai^es, battles, 
Bor calamitiee could deter from stoiy-telling or polite argn- 
mtnX. Letter writing, alwi^ an eminent accomplishment in 
Franee, epila|;riu, tenderness in friaid^p, indounee and its 
features, tmth, aml^on, love in all its phases, and under 
all its asp«ets, are discussed with a judonent and a delicacy 
which, bad not her style beeo too prolix and too GareleH^ 
would have given Hademoiselle de Send^ a high rank 
"~™*^ essayists. Bat she neglected brtrri^ in style, ai in 
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an else; and if abo smid mmj mw uid ohjtnning ttmgi, ibe 
wu followed by othera who uid them better, and took np 
mneli leu room to a%j them. The progresa of litentore hu 
left oa little to learn from bei pages, but the arnmeat on the 
d i ei ufu l and melaneholy mutreH u a remarkable proof of the 
iqjnatioe with which she waa treated. We eonfeM, we tcty 
ronchdonbt if it did not tnggeat toHoli&re the apeech in whiea 
he attacked her wiitinga. Amilcar'a commenta on the world 
of toonble it give* a man to love a aentimeiital woman is more 
delicate, bat oot leu aevera, than Uolt&n'a attack on orer- 
■trained aodiment — and it oame fint. 

"When a man lorea a melanohol^ ladf ," aayi AmOear, 
"ite muft loM her according to ruie; he miut pay ber ma<A 
htmuge and ai^ a loiw time. Hia confeuiona ot lo*e mnat 
be akufoDy deliTend; be mnat oerre her in great aa well as in 
little tiiinga; be moat give her praiaea, aweetneaa, tendemeaa, 
tnutaporta, BBaiduitr, and a Uttle detpar beaides. And then 
there are the polite notea, the tender notea, and a thonaand 
otter thinga, which it would be too tediona to mention, and 
after all yonr troable, you are lorad or jroo are not If yon 
are not. you have lost much time; and if you are, yon are 
generally loved too much. For ont of a hundred melancboty 
udiea , there are not two but are jeaknu and hard to deal 
with, ud drive ^on to deapair with uteir endlesa lamentationa. 
Tfana, a man la often more unhappy when they have given 
faim their affeetion than when they withhold it." After eqn^y 



"first of aU^ a matry one is more easily won; then tou 
■n possess her in peace, and if die has some little toacn of 



jviaasj, voufmafsbermthattrmade. ThequarTela are all 
alj^t, ain the reoondliationa are all spent in files and amnae- 
meuts. I know, indeed, that these fair merry ones do not 



love yon quite so aidentlT, but then they do not exaot to be so 
toiib^ loved tMter. Th^ give oa mneh liber^ as they 
take, wtnehisntitherniqnstBorpwnfaL They only require 
pleasing things; for they liketoi»omenade, toamnse them- 
sdves, to lan^, to nng, and to duice. Is it hard to do all 
this for their sakes? And is it not bett^ to serve them than 
thoae other ones, irbo have framed the morait and the poUtus 
(rflore, iahieli«ke must know esaotly inordertobelOTedin 

,. Cuagk 
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Tetnm, sod in whoie ood« aigb* nnd tears «re reckoned u 
deUriito?" 

The ftrgmnent eoea on, howorer, and the f sir melaneholy 
onM find an able deftnder in Celere; bat we hare not room 
for luB enthiuiattie enooniinnii of their chaims. The peenbar 
aahtte^ which !• diiplaved in thi« eonverMJion is continued, 
and more effeetnallv atiown, in the episode with whieh it ia 
JllastTKtedbfoneoftheroeuerB. We will give some ftccoont 
ofit, not for de sake of the ■ton', hut becaase itahowsinita 
dawn one of the moat remarkable featorea in the writings of 
French noTcliata : akill in analyaia, and, as a conaequenceof 
that akilt, ft predilection for chaiactera and incidenta by whieh 
it can be developed. Whenever a good French novel has been 
written, within the last two hundred years, and has not been 
openly the ofipring of a foreign literature, like "Gil Bias," 
or the hiitoriCM romances, fbr instance, anslyiii of the snbt- 
leat and often most tormenting kind has been one of its first 
featores; and whenever within the same period a novel not 
French, bnt bearing that feature, has appeared, French in- 
fluence has been stamped on it from its birth. 

Aitaxander, visitmg the Isle of Creta, there met in some 
deligfatfulgardenaoutsidfl thecitj witha joong, joyous, and 
beautifol girl, named Paaithea. Their acquaintance began 
wjtii jests and raillery, and ended in a love at serious as their 
lively temper allowed. Artaxander was chaimed with hia 
mistress, her vivacity was delightf at ; her constant cheerftil- 
nets, h^ aunny nature, were mesiatible attractions in the 
eyes of a man who liked pietif and lively women. In short, 
nothing seemed wanting to render his happiness complete, 
when an unfortunate tnith came to his knowledge. Paaithea 
had haJd another lover, whom ahe had loved as tenderly as her 
undoubted vhrtae allowed — Philicrates, a bandaome, accom- 
plished gendemon, devoted to her, who had risked hit fortune 
and ventured his life in her cause, and who had now been dead 
four mouths! 

Itianotjealon^Artazander feelaon leamingthis; itisa 
deeper feehng. Pasithea, bis dear mistress, is beartless, he 
cannot doubt it. He knew Philicrates well, thon^ he did 
notknowof hia love, and it was in his arms that his rival died; 
that Panthea shonid have loved such a man living and forget 
him OS soon as he was dead, revolts Artoiauder as much aa if 
that dead man's loss wpre not his gain. Unable to keqp silen^ 

. C.ongl. 
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lie mentioiiB the subject to his mutresB, and, to her greftt 
sorpriae, he roproaaheB her with her coldness and ingai^ 

"Seriomlf, Hadam," he sa^s to her, after a long and 
vexing discourae on this strauKe matter, "1 am Krieved at 
heart to see that tou know so bttle how to lore, and that 7011 
should hare loved so coldly the most amiable of men." 

"laaaiire joa,"eheauBnered, "thatlloTedhimasmuohw 
I can love, and that 1 love von no more." 

"1 believe it, Hadam, he replied; "I believe it easilj, 
for mj rivt^ waa much handsomer than I am — he had serrea 
70a in a thousand ways, he had done a thousand things for 

{'oa which I hare not done, and I no more doubt joor having 
ored him than 1 doubt joor loving me. You must not there- 
fbre think it strange that I am gneved at the little love von 
had for him, and the little regret jon felt for his loss. For, 
Hadam, I aa,j it again, I wiehl had conioled 70U, I wish I 
had seen yon weep the first time I saw yon, instead of se^ng 
jtm laugh, and that I had made jaax tears cease to flow." 

"Bntif Tonhad seen me weep," answered she, laoghing, 
"you would not have loved me; and, far from seeldng me 
eagerly, you would have shunned me carefully ; 1 do not see 
therefore, what you complain of." 

"I complain. Madam," he resumed, "that vou did not 
love my rival enough — for, since you love me less, as I am 
convinced, it is important for my repose that I should think 
yon loved him mucD ; thus it u not so strange as vou fancy I 
shonld be grieved that his loss did not grieve vou. 

"I do not say that Hove vou less than I toved him," sud 
Paaithea; "but, as I am candid, I confesB that T do not love 
yon more, and that I cannot love more." 

"I believe you, Madam, I believe yon," abruptly an- 
swered Artaiander; "1 believe you, but too much for mv 
happiness — for, when I remember that an alraent lovei is 
almost a dead one for a person of your turn of mind ; when I 
think that, as soon as I cease to see you, you wilt be as if you 
had never seen me, I feel a degree of vexation I cannot paint 
to you. Moreover, as my fancy is quick and ready, I imagine 
that, if I were dead or away, you would within a month begin 
anew love with some other." 

Whereupon Artaxander concludes that common prudence 
bids him break with Pasithea. 

FTencli Women of Lellert, 6 ,-• 1 , 



On tUs reMlve be actk sad br going to tbe «o«ntiT h» 
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_ _H the danger of bit light bat loreif mwtreaa'iipieBBnM, 
Another loTslj lady onrea him effsctoallj. (^nesiawn 



Mnuutlie adTOnture makea him find her adeep in Ua uait- 
MMt. He Mes her awake, and, ehanoedwittikerloTeliDeM^ 
and her amiable temper, be beeonea deeply enanooMd. 
C^meua ii not nrj Uruy. and aba oertainly, ia not original. 
A poor gentleman nameaCIidamis is auMtunt her adorers, bnt 
abe cannot love bin, abe aHBi«a him, for tne exoellent rtaecm 
that be baa naret been lored. 

"I nvrer wear a riband which others do not wear," the 
frankly tella him; "jut fancy if I wonld give my heart to n 
lover 10 nnfortonate aa never to have ^ot one b^ore mine I " 

Thia unlnck^ objection not applymg to Artaiander, be ia 
favourably received, and finally beoomea the accepted lover 
ofCyneiia. 

Bat here, too, this faatidiaus genUeman ia haonted by Q19 
epectre of a predeceaaor. This time he does not complain 
that hia rival bai not been loved enough, but too much. 
Cyneala's virtue ia as oudoubted aa was rasithea's, bnt Ar- 
toxander's pride is stung to the ^nick at the men thought of 
■acceeding one of the most fboliab and ridioaled men m the 
whole land, Alphimedon. In vain a mutual Iriendpleada that 
her aSectian waa innocent, and that it is over, tlie subtle and 
aelf-tonneotii^ Artasander will not admit that the woman 
who loves a fou can be innocent 

"When I remember all tbefoolUb things I have seen done 
by Alphimedon," he says, "and all I have heard of him, lam 
so much ashamed to have ancceedcd him in Cynesia't heart, 
that, beaatiful and lovely aa she is, she ceases to please me 
when I think that Alphimedon has ^pleased her. I consider 
her heart as a spot profaned, in which I will reign no more. 
I even think I shall cease to find that she has beautiful eyea, 
since they have looked favourably on Alphimedon; and I 
consider that since she has loved hun she doei me a wrong in 

"Truly," said Pbilionte, "it would be strange if, after 
quarrelling with Pasithea, oecanse she had not suffidently 
loved a most deserving man, you were to quarrel with Cynesia 
because she h&s loved an unworthy one whom she loves no 
more." 
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" Thi* ia A much worse eaie thui the other," replied Ar- 
trnxander, " for it wound* boUi loTe and pride. The natred of 
Cynawn would now be more flattering to me than her auc- 
tion, aince she haa bestowed thia on a wortiileM object, and I 
would raUier she bad been faitUeu in faTonr of lorae polite 
rival, than &ithfnl to Alphimedon. Indeed, if I can oyeroome 
my passion for her, I ahall certainly take a tow nerer to 
pledge myself to a woman without being car^l to leam 
whom she has loved. For to eome after a foolish rivai is 
most hnmbling. It seenu less ahamefiU to me to have an on- 
woithy father than to sncceed Alphimedon. That a man 
cannot kelp, for we do not choose oor parents, bnt we can 
either not offer our heart, or, having oNred it, withdraw its 
bomiage when we leam that we cannot be loved unless we 
•ncoeed a man of no worth." 

So sore is Artaxander on this matter, that he seeks an ex- 
planation with Cyneeia , in the hope that she has been 
slandered. Cynesia (candidly acknowledges that she has 
loved Alphimedon, and that she would love him still, had he 
not been Mtbleas. Artaiander laments his fate, and calls 
himself the most miserable of men. 

"How could you love me," he aaki, "nuce yon loved 
Alphimedon? For Borel^ I am not like him! — I do not 
speak, act, and Hunk tike him. and there cannot be two 
persons so difEsrent as Artazanaer and Alphimedon. How 
then con he have pleased, and how can I please yonV How 
can fon have loved him and love me? How can the man I 
despnemost, have been the man most esteemed by you?" 

"I do not agree with you there," she answered; "I loved 
him from impiHse, and I love you from impulse and know- 
ledge." 

" Then I eatreat you, Hadam, to take back that impulse, 
for I will share nothing with Alphimedon." 

"I will even take back my heart," answers Cynesta, 
getting angry ; and as Artaiander asks no better, the quarrel 
Boon ends in a final iH^aeh. 

Dsgnsted with love, and the predecessors whom he is 
doomed to £nd in ladles' hearts^ Artaiander resolves that 
Mendship is the only fueling with which woman shall in- 
spire him. 

In aneh passages do we see how much Hademoiselle da 

Sead&tj'a power and peculiar searching turn of mind hav* 

6' Coogk 
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penetrated French literature. She hu been surpasied, her 
Buceeuors hare gone farther and deeper, and brought nuuij 
a brisht gem, the nerer Biupected, mim the minea of hmnut 
intellect and heart; but she came first; fint she gathered 
mmy floating element* of restlessness, unquiet desire, aching 
roid, and shoned that of such the adventnMi of nianj a human 
life IS made up. She gave point, too, quiet epigram, and a 
prettjT artificial turn to her meaning. Marmontel , V oltaire 
bimself, are in these respects her genuine descendants. Naj, 
take away the Healhen names, we can make a modem 
nonveile or vaudeville of Artaiander's distresses, with this 
difference, that we must spoil the story, and give him a third 
mistress, an artlesa joung creature, whose first love thia 
Aistidious man has certainly been. Mademoiselle de 3cnd^i7 
knew better, and saw deeper — she knew that for such self- 
tormentors there is no cure, and justly left her Artaiander to 
the solitude of his irritable vanity and exacting pride. 



CHAPTEfi VI 

HademoiisUa de Bciid4i7'i Pnrpoie. 

AsD now, before diooiissing Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, we 
may ask ourselves a few questions: What was themeanwg of 
her works? — how did they influence her age'/ — and lastly, 
why did they pass away so quickly ? 

Her meaning is obvious — more than one she had; but one 
was eminent and apparent above the rest: the wish to improve 
the moral, social, and intellectual condition of women. For 
that she made love so potent; it is the source of woman's 
power. " I do not know what women would do if there were 
no passions," declares one of her characters ; "if beauty did 
not stand instead of strength, it were better to be a handsome 
fly than a handsome woman. "This noble passion," as she 
calls it. Mademoiselle de Scuddry thought comd be cultivated. 
She reouirea it to be lofty, ideal, and pure; she confeoses 
"that the common people do not understand romantic love," 
thereby proving it to be the work of imagination and society; 
and she blames women if it is not more prevalent and better 
known. In her creed, to inspire a noble passion, and bind & 
great heart, a woman should herself be a noble creature. 
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"With this loft;f concep^on of what love can be , blended 
the accnrate knowtedee of what love ii. Sometimes wa bare 
theideat, aometimeB the real aapeetof the pasBion; butnerer 
the p^ilong diriiiity it has so often received from modecn fic- 
tion. With her love is not virtue. To use her ovra worda, 
"licve does not create virtuous inclinations, though it foat«n 
them; the son makes roses blow, but it does not plant roae- 
trees." These fair roses of love . Mademoiselle as ScndAry 
guarded with a tender hand; she showed the erron ana 
dangers to which love is liable, as an involuntary feeling, and 
exacted the devotion, the virtue, and sacrifice which volun- 
tary feelings can inspire. It is alwajs hard to be true when 
there is an intention of teaching, and especially was it bard 
between eucb extremes. Mademoiselle de Scud^'s delinea- 
tion of love has delicacy, finesse, and a g^ieral perception of 
truth ; but it has no fervour, no passion , no sorrow, none of 
Ute grand marks of lore in every time. It is a moral agent, 
meant to refine man and raise woman. What she intended it 
to be, appears verv clearly in one of the convenations in the 
" Gireat Cvrus." Cydmon asks Sappho how she wishes to be 
loved, and the Lesbian poetess replied, 

"Ardently, entirely, and with respect. It must be a tender 
and feeling love, take great pleasure in small things, have the 
solidity of friendship, and be founded on esteem and inclina- 
tion. Hy lorer murt be Jaithful and sincere, he must tell his 
fassion to none, and guard his feelings in his own breast, that 
may boast I alone know tbem. He must tell me all bia 
secrets, and share all my sorrows; my sight and conversation 
must constitute all his felidty, my absence be hu affliction. 
He must say nothing that may make me suspect his love, and 
must always say that which wiU convince me it is enduring." 

This love, indeed, is not to end in marriage, which Sappho 
proclaims a long slarerr; but Sappho is here for Mademoi- 
selle de Scud^ry, and this is but an altusiou to her private 
life, not a general and broad theory. Cydmon's next question 
leads to a pretty reply. 

"After tolling me bow jan. wished to be loved, you must 
tell me how yoo wish to love." 

"When I told you one I told you the other," answered 
Sappho. 

This delicato love, founded on esteem and inclinatioD, is 
not always bom of beauty. Mademoiselle de Scud^ry main- 
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t«in«d the •uperior attraotioiu of mind over penon , thoo^fa 
■lifl prudently avoided Mrering them. She confessed, indeed, 
that pretty faees made more conqneata than fine minds; but 
abe argoea, it waa beoanae more people had ejes to see than 
taate to diacem ; and that, aa to love, one ninit know, so fools 
cannot love what they cannot value , tbongh they love the 
beantj' they can aee. But, it may be asked, are they alwajra 
fbola who beatow their love on perishable betui^, and does 
(lie involuntu^ nature of love admit of aelectioa? But if 
thia reasoning be open to qoeation, it illustrates Uademoiselte 
de Scnd&T's moat favourite leason — the improTement of 
woman. AKtunst two evila, she wished the ladies of bet time 
to ^naidi Ignorance and pedant!;, evu the offapiiug of 
limited kiKmedge. She was most aevere againat ignorance. 
"Whosoever would attempt to put down what fifteen or 
twen^ women say when thej are together," obaervee Otie 
ofkerebataeters, "would write the worst book in thewocld." 

No man ever uttered a severer sentence than this against 
the small talk of women. The blame of thia intetlectoal in~ 
flsriority Mademoiselle de Soud^ iniparti&Uy divided be~ 
tween women themselves and the education they ceoeived 
from society. She complained that they read tittle ; and that 
some ladies, though endowed by nature with no common 
shve of wit, "would rather feel dull alone than take the 
habit of reading. Yet reading enlightens the mind and forma 
the judgment much moie than conversation: this gives ua a 
speakers first thought; that gives us the last effort of aa 
anUtor's mind. So that even when we read merely for amnae- 
ment, there yet remaina somethins which adorns and im- 
proves the mind of the reader." The argument is no longer 
needed. Women now read more than men, for they have 
more time; and the evil is that books are made too light tmd 
too eaay, precisely because they are now the m^ority of 
readeiH. Reading, not book-knowledge, was Mademoiselle 
de Scud&y'a aim. Sappho quarrels with a lady named Da 
mophile, because she uses big words to sav little things, and 
talka like a book ; bnt, on the other hand, she confesses herself 
frightened "to see our ladies of quali^ so grossly ignorant 
that they disgrace our sei. The difficulty of knowing some- 
thing, and not being thought too learned, proceeds not from 
what a woman knows, bnt mim the ignorance of the rest. The 
■ in g nl a ri ty of knowledge it is that causes it to be censured. 
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I know nothing more disgraceful to onr »ex than that a wonaa 
ahould not be obliged to learn anjthing. I iri*h, then, she 
were fbrbidden to talk and not tai^t writing ; for if she a to 
do boQt, all that enlighten* the mind, foram the jodgment, 
*nd ooold teach her to talk and write well, oagbt to be allowed 
ber. 1* there anjthing strange than the education of women? 
Thejr muat not be oo^ettee,, and ther are allowed to etadT all 
that cotMema eoqnetrr, and forbiddm the knowledge which 
•treng^thena Tirtoo ana oeenpiei the mind. They are Molded 
in their 70ath if tber are not neat, if they do not dreai well, if 
they do not mind their dancing. A woman ean only dance 
five or six yean, and mnat spend twelve leaning it; and this 
eame perton, who ia boond to have judgment tilt ber deatti, 
who muat talk till bar last *igh, ia taogbl notiting that eoula 
make her talk agreeably, or act with more propne^. From 
the fashioD in which great ladiea epotd their days, one nig^ 
faney they were only born to aleep, to set itoat, to be beau- 
tifiil, do nothing, and lay fboliab thmge." 

Sappho's zeal displeased wnie ladle*. Ther held, that 
etnct virtue required a. woman to be no more "wan ber hoa- 
baad's wife, the mother of her children, and the mistreee of ber 
household." These same ladies thought that Sappho and her 
friends "eare too much time to conversation, ana took plea- 
sure in tuking of more things than were needful." But not- 
withstanding these severe matrons , women will ever acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the eflbrta Hademoiselle de Scnd&y made 
to waken the women of her time from intellectoal sloth and 
ignorance; and posterity will seaieely think her standard of 
woman's education too lofty. To know how to spell, to tike 
reading , and to think , are not now considered supererogatory 
accomplishments. The man most averse to female culbvation 
doesnot ask for gross ignorance or folly too palpable. 

Such was Hademoisdle de Sonde's s 
she wrote; but die intended more than m 
versatiou on novel writing, to irtnch we have already alluded, 
etqtlains the value she set on it, the use to whkh she thought 
it oonld be put, and her disappointment wid annoyance at the 
Ught esteem ia wUcb it was held. Her favourite Herminius 
declare* that history itself is nothing to a romance, for the 
novelist roost know the world and its manners; be must have 
tk art of polite eonversation, pleasant, willing, and innooMt 
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•atire, venes, letter-writiBg, and ontoi;. He dJm also know 
the tecreta of all heuU, wa deprive moralitj of Its hanlineM. 

"And if 70a find on« who eao write iiuh % book," m^b 
Amilcai, "youwitl&bofindplanljofpeoptewhowiUtalkof 
it aa a tnfle and a uselaw annuemeiit I know wMnj old sena- 
tors and renerable matrons who are ao fiightened at lore 
that they forbiii their ehildrai to read such tales." 

" LoTe is not learned in books," replies Henninina — "Na- 
ture teaches it to all men;" and he wonders that senators or 



world." . Be is even of opinion that sach books would rather 
deter lac&ea from love than lead them into it — for diey need 
only compare that which they inspire with that they read of, 
to grow hard-hearted. 

"Donottellme, then," he warmlyadds, "tbatthereare 
people BO unreasonable as to Densare a work like this, for, 
spite the risk . 1 wish I were author of one. Satisfied with my 
intentionB I snould take comfort nnder the severity of » few, 
In general approbation. Sufficient wonld be my own know- 
ledge oftheusefuiness of aucha work, where one canfindes- 
penence without the help of old age J lesaoDB without severity, 
pleasures without sin, inDoceot satires, judgment that coats 
one nothing, and the means of learning that art of the world 
without whidi one can never be agreeable." 

"If ^ou writesuchawork," BaidPlotiua, "Ipromifieyou 
to read it with pleasure," 

"For my part," added Clelia, "I promise Henninina raj 
admiration." 

"I promise bim more than you do," sud Valeria, "aince I 
promisehim to correct myself of several faults which! have." 

" So far as I am concerned," BudAnacreon, "I pledge raj- 
■elf to sine hia ^lory." 

"And I," said Amilcar, "promise to read him with pleaanre, 
to esteem bim much , to praise him everywhere, and to do no- 
thing that he advises — tor I only do that which I advise my- 
•elP 

Wa do not think that Mademoiselle deScnd^ found ncme 
but Amilcars among her readers. We think, on the contraiy, 
that if some grave matrons and senators , aa she calls them, 
qnanelled with her romances , many did not merely take der 
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light in them , but derived infinite Adrantiige from their 
peruBftL She found heroism in fiction, but to heroisa she 
added delicscj and refinement. She taught men to prize mora 
than mEire beauty, and women to be something more than 
lovely. She shanied them into spelling, reading, and general 
infonnation. Much of her work was ondone after her. Tliatex- 
qoisite modesty, the child of true refinement, which she preach- 
ed and practised, was set aside. Frenchwomen were taught 
by Moliere that knowledge was pedantry, that deUcacy was 
foolish. But for twenty yean at least Mademoiselle de Scud^ry 
was read,' admired, and obeyed, as the greatest writer of fiction 
ofhertime. For twenty years she ruled ber readers and gave 
them back , with all the weight of her authority , soma of the 
lessons socie^ had given her. Some, for not all were fit to be 
given. Her selection made them her own, and entitled her to 
■U honoor. In every time there are two paths open to a writer, 
because there are always two classes of readers to please : the 
pore, the refined, the gentle on the one hand — the coarse, the 
pay, the careless on the other. The distinction is often subtle, 
it Blways exists, and writers of genius or of great fame have 
the responsibility of lessening or adding to either of these 
maltitudes. Where they are the majority will be. They are 
mighty orators, eloquent voices, bom to rule and bear away 
the hearts of men. Mademoiselle de Seud^ry was free to 
chonse ; she chose the most arduous course — that of pleasing 
withiut agitating the senses or leaving a stain on the mind; 
that of inculcating innocence , pare thouKhts , pure feelings, 
and generous emotions. A noole selection, on which hung 
more than die herself thought. Her power, though brief, was 
boundless, and the habits of delicate and refined writing which 
her ezampieeonfirmed, ruled the whole sdiool of French novel- 
vrriting during the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

How came it, then,that,Bpitesuch noble ainis,and so mach 
genuine inflnence, Mademoiselle de Scud^y was so soon and 
BO completely forgotten ? Her works were too long — she had 
talent, but no genius — her style was careless and diffuse — 
her sentences were endless — her repetitions frequent; she 
came , too , before the great writers of her age had given the 
French langua^ itspe^ction and preeision, and yet, when it 
had lost the or^jpnalitT and tuOveiiot the old idiom; but all 
these literary sins ana disadvantages are surpassed by one, 
the most fatal of all — bad taste. Hers, indeed, was the bad 
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tMtfl that pT«ce<JM good tute , and Wtlpole haa shrewdl^r ■'e- 
morked mat ofthetwo it is much to be preferred — butsuUit 
w«i bad taite. It was this caused hei eicellenees to be far- 

Stten, till tbe voice of bar detracton alone was heatd; and 
ejwenbeadedby two men whose power has sorriTed theic 
ac«, Boi]eaa and HoUire. Boileau disliked and ridieuled 
wowgt de Send^: tlie stoter be spend , but dorins her life- 
time ml^. Inl66iorl66&. becompoaedbis"DiMoguedes 
H^niadeifioinana," in whicn ebe was sererely ti«ated. Thia 
dialogue was not pubUshed , nor aron written, for forty f eazs ; 
for tfaoo^ Boileau entertained hia finwda b7 reeiUns it, he 
felt reluctant to satiriae "a person of infinite merit, as he 
calls HaiiemoiaelledeScud^nr, "and who, aeeording to tho 
tastimonfofthose who have known bar, had even more reoti- 
tode and honour than wit." 

Indeed , it was not her intellectual qualities he denied , bat 
ber misuse of them. He blamed her most for historical im- 
ftceni acj, exaggerations of sirle, want of truth in the flattering 
portraits she drew of her friends , and dangerous morality in 
'"■jH'ig lore tbe great olyeot of her teachiiw. His criticism is 
just, but too literal and narrow. All these faults Mademoiselle 
de Sond^ shand with her age. Racine bad Greeks and Bo- 
mans, who saTOUied strongly ofthe poet's cotemporaries, and 
in bis tragedies be perreTtod the feeling of antiquity as much 
«• Mademoiselle de Soud^y in her romances. 

Tbe dialogue is amusing enougb. Cyms is made to appear 
before Pluto with all tbe lan^ehiag raptures of a lover. The 
great conqueror can only sigh and utter the name of Uan- 
dane. HoratJus Cocl^ cornea in singing the loveliness of 
Clelia , and that Roman virgin perplexes tbe King of Hell with 
her new map of the Kingdom of Tenderness. The austere 
Lucretia and the stem Brutus show themselves in the ebar- 
acters of lovers exchanging tender riddles; Mademoiselle de 
ficuddry appears under tbe name of Sappho , and a Pariuan 
bourgeoise recesses ail the booi^eoia and bourgeoises of bis 
neighbourhood u Monsieur Brutus, Mademoiselle Qlelia, and 
her friends. 

Moli6re was no less severe , bat he saw deeper and struck 
home. With marvellous skill lie seised on all the weak points 
of her teachine- He too wanted to teach, but it was by wither- 
ing up with ridicule J affectation, and vice. Mademoiselle de 
Seudery wished to improve, ennoble, and refine. Hen wag 
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tbe better um and tike weaker means. Looking Around her 
■be Mw the ignorance of women and the profligscy ot men. 
She recommended knowledge to one sex and duicno; to the 
other. Opposite evib Btrack Holiire. Alarmed at the danger- 
OUB invasion of female learning around him — did bis wife 
know how to ipell? — attheextremedelioaefof oakge when 
ladiet of Virtae wrote what tbey would acareely own to have 
read now, he ^a?e tbe world two of hismaaterpiecei, "Lea 
Pr^iemeB Ridicules," and "Lea Femmes Savantea." 

The harm done bj Molly's learned ladiea to tbe education 
of women was incalculable. It was » cruel and ungeneioiu 
Attack; women were not too learned, as he knew, but too 
ignorant , and his sarcasms frightened them into further igno- 
nmce. Knowledge for themwas not powN',it was DOthononniblt 
distinctian, it was not eren calm enjoyment, bat a danga:oBa 
gifi, for its mere pos sess ion was looked on with mistraet. It 
was ridicule, blame, and sarcasm. It was being called BeliM, 
Philaminte , and Armande. For once the pr^udioes of bia tax 
made MoUtte retrograde, and he forswore his privilege, oaa 
autn of genins, of seeing farther and better than his times. 

He WAS more successful in another important Question — 
lore; for if he only gave the easy and often coarse aspeot<tf 
" pHflsion, bis love was human and natural: MadeqtoiMllede 

Airy'a too often was not She had a li^ht to idealise , but 
wtt to violate truth. When truth goes the ideal vanishes, and 
the cloudy Jnno , ela»p«d by vain-gloriona Ixion , is not a more 
«mptf vision than the image of a perverted passion. 

This faotaatie and orer-refined love lloliire threw into 
immortal ridicnle. With whatfecJinssindeedmusttbisjoTous 
and practiu^ mind have oonsidereothe love of Art«m^dore, 
for instance? This delicate lover, being nearly wrecked, stays 
on the sinking ship rather than leave it without his mistress's 
letters — he has a trunkfal of them; better be drowned with 
them than live without theml Or again, how must HoU^ 
liave enjoyed the following account of (^pros and Paphos, 
whert "love is not merely a passion as it is everywhere else, 
bat a matter of necessity and good breeding. All the men 
■tost be enamoured and all the btdies beloved. There are no 
«bdnrate imes amongst us. Hardness of heart u held a ciime 
ftnd liberty is oonsidered so shameAil that they who are not in 
love at least pretend to be so. Custom does not indeed con^el 
4a ladies to love, but to allow themselves to be loved." 
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9o riKOroiu, howenr, KrethaM fair dames, that to b« a 
lorer and to be miaerabla are almoat one. A platouie tender- 
IMM is the 011I7 reward the most faithful most eipeet. " Thna 
nnitiiiR innocence and love, the ladies lead a pleasant and 
•greeaole life." 

Do women erer ctow old in that lorine Paphos? — and 
when the jet or golden locks have tnmed into silrer, are the 
loTere as fond and as faithiid as in the fnroiir and heyday of 
jonth? If men and women were immortal , if this wond were 
an Eden, if age and its infirmities were a dream, lore might 
wear this heavenly aspect and fill the human heart with those 
calm delights. But iu a worid of toil , action and strife , there 
is no room for love bo Paphiao ; and though the novelist has 
tlia right of painting what should be, it is on the well under- 
stood condition of never painting that which cannot be. 

Mademoiselle de Scnd^rj knew it well, for like her owb 
Sappho she wasskilledin the anatomj of hearts iu love; but 
it pleased her now and then to take sublime flights, and it 
pleased Moli^re to forget that such was not her constant 
mood. UiB ''Pr^ieuses Kidioulee" have read her romance* 
(tnd turned against herself her own gentle and ladylike satire 
of exaggerated feelings. 

These, two fastidiouB ladies, disgusted at so coarse and 
abrupt a, proceeding hs a proposal of marriage, assure their 
father and uncle that Cyrus cannot, marnrHandane. and 
ArontiusClelia, in this sudden way; and that the wedding is 
only the fitting close to the other adventures. 

"A lover, to be agreeable," saysMadelon, "must know 
bow to deliver fine sentiments. He mast know how to ui«e the 
•oft, the tender, the impassioned; and his wit must be ac- 
cording to rule. Firstly, he must see in a church, at the 
promenade, orinBOmepublicceremony, the person of whom 
ne becomes enamonred; or he must be fatiul;^ taken to her 
abode b; a relative or friend , and leave it pensive and md- 
ftncholy. For some time he conceals his passion from the 
beloved object, and yet he pays her several visits, during 
-which some love-question is set afloat, which exerciseB the 
wits of the persona assembled. The day of the declaration 
comes; it usually takes place in the alley of some garden, 
-whilst the company is at some little distance; and tW de- 
claration of love is followed by our rapid anger, betrayed 1^ 
blushes, and which for a time banishes the lover from our 

,. Coogk- 



{treoence. Ue afienrords finds loeaiu to appease ni, to a^ 
costom OS gradnallj to hear him discourse oi his pasnon , and 
to diaw from us that confession which is aopainml, AfWn'this 
come the adventures, the rivals who cross a matoal lore, the 
perseontdoiu of fathers , the jealoouea conceived on Mse ap- 
pearanees, the reproaches, the fits of despair, the abdnc- 
tiona, and all that follows. Thus things are carried on as- 
cording to good manners ; and these are rules which eannot 
be dispensed with in true galanterie. But to begin with mar- 
riage, to make love when one draws up thesettlementa, and 
begin the novel bj the very end, is the most tradesmanlike 
•ort of proceeding, and the mere thought of it makes one 

All novels may consider themselves attacked in this piti- 
4eaa speech, and, with novels, ideal love, and the dreams of 
youth. But it lays bare, and with great truth, the weak side 
of Mademoiselle deScud^ry's fictions: "to nrge the soft, the 
tender, the impassioned ," was a requisite accomplishment in 
bet loven; to receive a declaration of love with wrath, was 
what decoiTim exacted from her heroines. Yet ehe too had a 
iaughafloTebymle," at "the morals and politics of love;" 
aniplainly declared that love, as she understood it, was more 
than mere romance. But who thinks of, who cares for, that 
now? Madelon's definition of a Scudtfiy romance alone re- 
mains—keen, severe, and merciless- 
Had Mademoiselle de Scud^ been « great writer, the 
unmoKal magic of atyle misbt have saved Her; but she was 
not, and her sins are remembered by the thousands who have 
never read one line of her writings. Too few know that if she 
exaggerated refinement , delieacv , and love, she wrote pure 
books, fiillofnoble, lottj, and heroic sentiments, at a time 
when the lofty and the hemic were passing away; too few 
remember that to her, and the women in whose societf she 
lived, and whosepraiseahesoaght, we owe the introductian 
of parity and deficacy in fiction. In decency, refinement, 
and morality, her great enemy, Moliire , might have taken a 
lesson from her and have been none the less a genins. And 
had there been tiien in England a woman tike her, one to 
whom reputation had given weight, and whose power society 
acknowledged, we thiuk that the literature which flourished 
under the reign oPthe second Charles would not have been 
disgraced by so much ahamelessness and profligacy; we think 
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thkt some redeeminc iaflnenee mnild kare flowed from the 
«C>rt« of one whoM oout it ttill e»n be , after tiro tanndrad 
fM», tbatmorethaa aujr other miter of fiction, she helped 
to make the men of her eovntrj eoorteoiw Mid gentie, it* 
women intelleetiial and refined , and botii nuve pore. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

lUdiuat da Ls Fijatto. 

If ft most inteieiliiig and in manj respeeti itutrnottre lifs 
— if rojal birth, nndoahted talent, plenty of eccentriol^, 
■omws, and adrentnrea, andanovel, were daim* loffioient 
ftw a place between HadenoiBelle de 8oitd^ aod Madame de 
la Fajetto, neiOsr Hademoiaelle de Montpttiaier, the Gnade 
HadonoiMlle, afshewaaealled, norherPrinoeeiofPaphlft* 
— '-\j abimld be omitted hare. But thoox h we mnet allnde to 
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the fadings of her age — the did not lead them; n^ more, 
her iuterpietMion ctt either had nothing ocigioal or re- 
markable. 

Still, her rank, as a gruid-daajrhter of Henri IV., and 
Lonis the Fourteenth's flrat cousin -— her romantie adTentoreit 
in the wan of the Fronde , when with two f nuinine aide-de- 
eaffl{w she oonunanded a portion of the revolted troops, and 
her intimacy with anch women as Madame de Sdrigne wd. 
Madame de U FaTett« , and QiindB so polished as lot BoffibT 
fonoanld's, added to her owti imperions turn of mind, gare 
her an inflaeooe whi<^, ho far as it extended, was at baat 
significant. She found portraits fashionable, and she made 
them more so; those portraits, at first only an ingeraona 
amnsement, strengthened those habits of analysis and psy- 
chological obserration which, though portraits have long 
been out of fasbion, have remained one of the charaeteristica 
of tbe French Bcbool, and serve to draw eo broad a dietinctioti 
between it and genuinely English works of fiction, whwe 
through his deeds we learn to know the man. 

With the portraits came mazimB, or the habit of giving 
thought a pointed epigrammatic form , and to these two eon- 
Tersational amusements a great autboiity on those times and 
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salneete, M. Victor Consiii , atbibatea the form, and a good 
da! of the rabatanee, of Aiev classical werka of Franee's 
moM elasue age: "Lea Fena^ de Paacid,' "Les Uuimea 
delaRodtefaaoBold," " Lea Caraetiiea de la BniTire." 

But if thia fivmldable pow«r of wrial and utemj rale 
paiked throogh the hands of MademoiMlle de Hontpenaier, it 
neither originated nor ended with bes. She fonna portraite 
in Had«moMelle de Sond^'a worki, and onlj helped to 
n)read the taate in hm circle. She wrot« her own portrMt, 
_..___! !._....._ jugh; her frienda exchanged pottndta, 
)w exchange photoeraphio cards — the 
■pint is fotaaken for the flesh — and in ue published collec- 
tion of that cnhons historical record, which u entitled "Pot- 
traita Direra," we find that of the great portrut-wnter, Hade- 
moiseUe de Scnddrr herself. 

"to that la<^, Hademoieelle de Uontpenrier owed much, 
and aa mneh evu as good. She eit^gerated her OTer-refined 
love , the folfy of the age , and in a pleasant eorreBpondenee 
between her and Madame de HottCTillo, that sensible and 
ihrewd lady had to plead the eanse of marriage , which Made- 
moiaeltes not' yet the wifa of Laaaun, wauted to suppresB 
altogether. Some of her Mends wont farther. The heroine 
of her "Princese of Faphl^onia" was a Mademoiselle de 
Tandr, whoseeorapalouBdelicacy wasthusreeorded: — 

"One da^ a cavalier, aa he was relating a stor^, named 
lore to her. At once she colonred so much, that the company 

Krceired that the cavaUer had aaid something which woonded 
modesty. He stopped short, throngh respect and fear of 
having offended her, With mach nrosence of mind the Prin- 
ceaa resomed the discourse, and wishing not to name lore, and 
to make the cavalier feel that this word maj not to be men- 
tioned in her presence," she said, 'Well, and what did the 
other one do? And henoeforth the 'other one' became the 
name nndor which love was known in the oonTersattons held 
with tho Princess." 

TwbIto years later, this same Mademoiselle de Tandy, 
^thfol to her fastidions delicacy, kindly promised one of her 
friends, Hadame de Scad^, widow of Geoige de Scnd^, 
to have her locked up , if ever she was afflicted with thia sad 
malady of lore. 

If we cannot give any acoonntofMademoiselle'as a writer 
of fiction, still lees can we linger over another novelist of the 
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d^ — the proflig».t« and notorioaa Madame de Villedien. 
She was coans, during, and had a certain succeaa; but iieiUier 
u a writer nor as a woman is she worthy of record. Hm own 
life, with her suooessea as an actress, a tragedian, aud a 
novelist, her marriages with married men, her nta of peniten- 
tial fervour, her lou^pngs for a oonvent life, and her earlv 
death , the result of inveterate intemperance, is a pitiable and 
■ad history. Hers it was to misnae some of life's most preciouB 
gifts — beantf , edncation, and talent, the onion of which 
would bless many a woman's lot (^'rom her we willincly turn 
t4> a very different woman ~ one of the purest and the most 
delicate and gifted of her sex , and , beyond doubt , the best 
novelist of her oonntrr and her age.) 

To the readen oTMadame de S^vign^'s delightful letters, 
I the name of Madame de la Fayette must be familiar. Often ia 
she mentioned, and ever tenderly. After a painful parting 
from Madame de Grignan, that most beloved of daughters, 
MadamedeS^vign^ takes her grief to Madame delaFayette's 
fireside. She finds her friend alone, ill and saddened by the 
death of a sister, anun; in the very mood best suited to share 
a keen sorro«. M. de ia Rochefoucauld drops in: the con- 
versation is all on Madame de Grignan, to whom Madame de 
S^viffn^ vividly paints the whole scene in a few words. 

Many evenings less sad follow that first evening; but 
sometimes the scene changes to M. de la Rochefoucauld's 
house, from which Madame de S^vi^^ twice dates a letter. 
Sitting with him and Madame de la Fayette (for they were 
rarely apart) , she learns the tragic death of Vatel , who has 
juBt committed Buicide at Chantilly, because the fiah did not 
come in; and she immediately tells, as she alone knew how to 
tell, the story to her daughter. 

Sometimes the meeting is at Madame de S^vigo^'s tern 
porary abode, the convent of Sainte Marie. The beautiful 
Madame Defresnoi has been there to supper, but is gone ; and 
Madame de la Fayette and Madame Sduron sit in judgment 
on her beauty, and pronounce it vastly below Madame de 
Grignan's; and Madame de Sdvignd has not the heart to be 
modest, but IJBtens delighted; as faithfully she reports to 
her daughter the affection of Madame de la Fayette. " She 
lores yon tenderly," she once writes; "she makes no diffi- 
"''"'' .. 1- . jjagg „j([, mg^ because of 

B gentle she says she does 



not do BO withoat pain; bnt it is fixed and ntUed, and this 
JDstioe rendeiB her irortb j of the second place which she has." 

And thiiB the letteia go on, giving db little familiar worda 
otpraue, allnslona of which the meaniugitlott, and glimpses 
of a fiiendl;' funUiarity, botii sinuficant and auagestive. 
Sometimes it is the nasims of La Bochefonoanld w%iah Ma- 
dame de Sivigni sends to her daughter — these famons 
muims, of which, had she not come across his life so late, 
Madame de la Fayette would have softened the bitteruese. 
Sometimes it is a new fable of Iia Fontaine's which the MendB 
baTebeendiMUBsing, and which Madame deSdvign^ quotes 
eR}>a>ranl;or a new play of Moliire's, rare treat, to be read at 
the Duke's Udtel , and of which she gives up the heariac to 
write to Madame de Grignan. Sometimes it is illness that 
prOBtrates Madame de la Fayette, or sorrow and death that 
enter the Dnke's abodes his youngest son has been killed 
OTDSsing the Bhine , as well as the Duke of Longaeville , sod of 
the woman he once fondly loved. Then comes , at length, the 
inevitable end: the Duke is dead. Some years later there is 
another record: Madame de la Fayette is gone; her name 
drops from the lively letters , and three years afterwards they 
close with the death of Madame de S^vign^ herself. 

That Madame de S^vign^ loved and valued Madame de la 
Fayette, iscertidn: but ^ all we know of this lady were to be 
foond in the world-read epistles of the former, (Ve should ^^ 
scarcely suspect that the fastidious Boileau, qaotmg one of 
her sayings , declared that Madame de la Fayefte wrote beat, 
and had most esprit of any woman in France^) Such praise 
&om the pitiless deridar of Mademoiselle de S&od^ry would 
of itselfrescueMadamedelaFayette from oblivion, oonldit 
overtake the author of the" Princessede Cloves." 

Subdued and sad she is painted by Madame de S^vign^, 
and BDch she too often was. She used to say sometimes, "It 
is enough to be;" but it was the languor of ill-health that 
madeherlhuabelieamindfallof penetration and power, and ^ 
a, rare combination of many choice gifts, /'According to all ^^ 
aeconnts, MadainedelaFayette was aoharminicwoman, of 
pleasing aspect, and of more pleOMUg manners. Her portraits 
show that ske possessed , with beautyj a sweet and open coun- 
[er judgment, her gL"-"-*- — -* *••- -'"'■~= 
I proverbial in her on 
hervirtne were never doubted, e 
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began , with the too fainoiu liS Boehefoncaold , that life-long 
connezioa, too ealmfoi love, bat more tender than cohudod 
frieadship, which hu lemuned a» a rare and toDching example 
, of man's and woman's affection. To posterity she is kaown < 
t^ aa the writer of a few agreeable letters addressed to Madame 
\ de S^vigu^, and at tlu author of some channing memoirs, and 
more cbarming tales.J 
1/ Harie Hadeleine Pioche de la Veigne waa bom in the Tear 
1 633. Her father , Aymar de la Vergne. was Glovemor (rf the 
Hivre de Grftce. Her mooter, Marie ae P^na, belonged to 
an ancient Proren^ al f amil j, renowned in the poetic annals of 
that land of song. Marie de la Vergne was more careMlj 
educated than most voonK girls, even of the wealthy and -* 
ariatoorBtio class, in those days. Her father was learned, and 
gave her two learned teachers, Manage and Father Bapin, 
who tanght hei Latin. 

Hdn^ waa one of the first scholars of his daj. He had 
already eivea a polite and classical instruction to Mademoi- 
selle de Rabntiu Chantal, the gnuid-daughter of B faolj wo- 
man , celebrated in the aimals of charitj , and who , being Ma- 
demoieelle de la Vergne's older by ten years, was already 
known to the world as the Tonng and beautiful Madame de 
Sevign^. Mademoiselle de la Tergne's proficiency in her new 
study was rapid. She had been learning Latin tone months, 
when Menage and Father Bapin disagreed about the real 
meaning of a passage in one of^the classic jtoets. She heard 
Uiem with impatience, and at length eicUuned, "Yonknow 
nothing about it either of you — the real meaning ia this," 
and she explained the passage forthwith. 

Was Manage smitten with this precocity, or was what 
followed the result of Mademoiselle de la Vergne's charms, 
for she waa very pretty? It is hard to soy. Manage was i 
' rather given to fall in lore with' his fair scholars , and in love > 
he accordingly fell with this young lady, who made little of 
his adoration. He wrote verses in her honour , Latin verses, 
in which he unluckily called her by the enphonious , bnt not 
pleasing, name of Laverna; a name that drew down some 
bitter and aarcaatic comments on this noted plagiarist , who 
thusseemed to place himself under the patronage of theelas- 
eicat eoddess of diabonesty. 

His Latin and hia Lavema availed him nonght with the i 
prodent Marie. De Betz himself, who saw her when he was ' 

. C.<,ogk 



& pruoner in Nantes , confewea that she waa veiT prett7, v«7 
amiable, but that, thoDKb she fascinated him , sbe treated him . 
irithgTMitrigoar, AnahecooU/ attribntes his want of aac- J 
eeM to the judiciooB warnings Mademoiselle de la Yergne had / 
recdved from her mother and her second bosband, the Cheva- ' 
lier de S^vign^. 

Intheyearl655,beiagthentweDt7-two,Mademoiiellede "-^ 
la Vergne was married to the Manuals de la Fajette, of whom 
we know nothing , save that his wife gave him two sons ; the 



of the French Bevolution. The yonnger son was an abb^, 
who carelessly lent and lost his mother's mannscripts. 

By her marriage, Madame de la Fayette found herself the 
nster-in-law of the beantifiil and Tirtuoos Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, for whom LouisXin. cherished so platonic a passion. 
This lady left the conrt early, becameannn, andretiiedto 
the convent of Chaillot, of which she was made Superior. In 
Tisitiag Mother Ang^lique in that calm retreat , Madame de la 
Fayette became known to the widowed queen of Charles the 
Fint, Henrietta Maria, and to her daughter, that Tonng 
and lordy princess who afterwards married the brotner of 
lionis XlV. Madame de la Fayette's serious grace pleased 
the lively nrl, and when she became Duchess of Orleans, hei 
friend of Chaillot was one of her chief favourites. Madame 
de la Fayette was then known as an author; in 1660, she^ 
published a short tale, entitled "Madame de MontpenBier^" \ 
which, though she did not acknowledge it, gave her a rank ui 
literature. "Yon write well," said Madame to her one day, 
"write, andl will give yon materials for good memoirs." Ma- 
dame cf e la Fayette complied , and has left an interesting ac- 
count of her royal frienif , and of her gay little court la her 
preface to that narrative, she acknowledges that it was , now 
and then , very diScnlt to tell the truth , so as to make it be 
known, and yet not offend or displease the Princess. 

The memoira were short; shorter than Madame thought 
they would be when her faTonrite began them. Henrietta of 
England died in the flower of her years, carried off by a 8ud~ 
den uid mytrterioua diaeaae , many said by poison. She died 
in the arms of Madame de la Fayette , who has left a touching 
aoeoont of that ill-fated lady's last hours. She could never 
remember her without sonow, and was always affec409*t^7 
7*. : ':■'.'-:' 
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loTsd b7 Madame'a chitdreo. One, the wife of die Dnke of 
Saroy, nerer tatgot her mother'a nithfiil fnend. That n^ 
memDrance, accordiiietoHadamedeS^vigii^, oacetookdift 
■nbttantial shape of a hundred jsadt of tnagnlficeut velvet , a 
hnndred jardi of satin to line it, and ue portt^t of the 
DncbesB encircled with dtamonda. 

We mnflt look for do event* in Madame de la Farette's 
lifb. She is known by her friendi and her books — neither of 
them numeroUB , but both siniificant A candid mind and a 



told her that her judgment iraa superior to herw 
cerit^ and the elegant conoiBeness of her lanniage ware pn- 
verbial. It was one of her literary axioms that every period 
stmck ont was worth a Lonii-d'or, and every wwa twenlj 
sous. Madame Seantm paid her a most graeeful compliment 
in one of her letters. Speaking of the manner in which she 
had told her stoiy, as a suppliant, to Madame deMontesptyi, 
sheadded, "Insbort, Maaame de la Fayette would have ap< 
proved the sincerity of my language , and the brevity of my 



Yet these two accomplished women, both so remarkable 
fer judgment, cotrecttarte, andpradenoe, conld not remua 
Mends when the widow Scarron had bMome Madame de 
Maintenon, Mend, then wife of the Mvereirn. "I have not 
been able," said Madame de Maintenon, " to uep Madame de 
la Fayette's friendship. The price she attached to its con- 
(jnnanee was too high. I have at least shown her that I waa 
a* true and as firm as herself." 

Madame de la Fayette's rememhiance of her former Mend 
was neither so kind nor so oourteoos. In some memoirs which 
she wrote on the Court of France, she mentioned Baciue's 
"Tragedy of Esther I " every one knew and knows for whom 
the Jewieb Queen stood, Madame de la Fayette observed 
ironically that the real Esther " was somewhat younger , and 
less pridewie in her piety, than Madame de Mainlenon." 
Why two women, whose friendship and intimacy might hava 
beensodeliKbtful, quarrelled, is not known noiV-, and mattera 
little. Perhaps Madame de la Fayette was too sincere. The 
same spirit of candour that would not let her conceal her age, 
rendered her inexorably true with others, and txutfa is laieW 
welcome at Courts. 
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In re&litrihe had but two fiienda. Madame deS^Tini^ and <^ 
theDukeof LaBoehefoDcauld: to mm she devoted uie best 
part of her life ; but to her, a little before her end , Madame de 
fa Fayette addressed those aad and tender words: "BeiieTe, 
dearest, you are the being I have most loved in this world," 

Both ware still touuk, and members of the aocomptiehed ^ 
t&ongh declining Rambouillet circle, when Madame de la 
Favette tried her hand on one of the written portraits then 
fashionable. She drew Madame de Sdvignd in all the bloom 
of her jojone beautj, and in all the first delightful freshness of 
her charining mind. This portrait, the worK of a faithful and 
loving hand , and a few pretty and affectionate letters , have 
both been preserved nitt) Madame de la Fayette's works; a 
memorial of the friendabip which once bound two of tbe most 
charming, though most different, women of their age. t 

Madame de B^vign^was gay, joyous, witty, ardent, and -c ' 
happy. Madame de la Fayette was mild, subdued, and some- tt' 
what sad. Her friends called her the mist, even as they called 
the sweet, insinuating Madame Scarron the thaw, and the 
severe Colbert the north. Eut if constitutional seriousness 
uid weak health prematurely clouded her life, if Madame de 
la Favette was more calm and less brilliant than her happier 
friend, sbe had a tenderness tempered by strong prinfupIsTaud 
its oompanion good aeuse , that ^ave her a peculiar cbarm. ^ 
She wa* naturuly candid , andsmcerily, which is rarely the '^ 
qnalitr of the amiable, might have made her severe , ifjeara 
of iil-heattb , that rendered her slightly indolent, had not 
ffiven her a lansuid grace that suited a wetl-born, well-bred 
uidy of the world, with no particular business to attend to. 

The trouble of writing letters was eapeeially distasteful to ^ 
Madame de la Fayette. Madame deSevigndtnerself so good 
a correspondent, complained, and her friend prettily answered, 
"If I bad a lover, who wanted letters of mine every morning. 
I should fall out with bim, for I could not write." She praised 
and admired Madame de S^vign^'s epistolary facility, but 
ueitbex could nor would imitate it. Her failing health supplied 
her with plenty of excuses, and Madame deS^vignd, happy, 

I'ayonB, andstrongj full of health and gaiety, gently satirized 
ler valetudinary tnend in writing to her daughter. " Madame 
delaFayette is going to-morrow to a little house near Men- 
don, where she has already been. She will spend a fortnight 
there , to be as it were suspended between heaven and ewttu ., . 
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ShedocBnot want to think, nor to talk, noTtoBiuwer,iuicta 
liateo. She is tired of saying good moniing&Dd good evening. 
She haa fever ever; da^ , ana teat caxw her — reat therefore 
she requirea. I ahall aometimes so and aee her. 

[. de la Bochefoocaidd u m the chair jou know; hia 



intimacy he lived with Uadame do la Pa^ettR. She waa about 
thirty-two, and he more than nfty, when their long friendship 
began. Both were melancbolj and disappointed. Heinman'a 
ambition, she in woman's tendemesB. Under the name of 
Maraillao, M-deUBochefoacauld had acted a brilliant and 
activepartin the wars of the Fronde. He bad had adventure, 
peril, and buccobb in love and war. His it had been to charm 



the prond and wayward heart of the divine Mandane herself, 
in episode which Mademoieelle de Scaddrr prudently omitted 
in her ideatiiatioD of Madame deLonguenlle. But the pride 



of seducing the loveliest woman of her day , a Princess of the 
TOykl blood of France br birth , member of another princelj 
house by marriaoe, had oeen more jiotent than true Idve in his 
heart. Infaeratneromanceofstirrmg adventure, the illusions 
ofvanity, the wish of being adored, had, far more than pas- 
sion, ail^jced the voice of l^nour. She woke from her dream 
of ambition and error, to lead a life of anatere penitence and 
retirement; he woke from his to become more and more 



Different, indeed, had been Madame de la Fayette's 
destiny. She was still a child when young M. de Slarsillac and 
Madame de LoDgoeville were in the heyday of their loves; but 
if the storm of forbidden feelings which wasted and anllied 
their lives did not come near her , not the lesa trying and sad 
were days which happiness never seems to have visited. 

Negative felicity may be the best and safest lot; the 
absence of great and heavy sorrows may to niany seem 
enviable; but how can tenderness and imagination fare on 
,\ such meagre cheer? Madame de la Fayette had both — she 
hadbeanty, too; it was well for her that judgment and virtue 
guarded her youth ; for her married life seema to have been 
cold and cheerless. It is not aaid that her husband was unkind ; 
what Bort of a man he was — good, accomplished, or foolish^ 
..appeart in no cotemporary record. He probably waa little ox 

■■■■'■■' ,. C.,n,g\c 
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Dotliing to hu wife ; her children left tier earlj, as waa then the 
cnatom ; the was rich and had nothing to do : she was delicate, 
and not fond of pleasnre ; at tbirtj-two , after being married 
ten yean, she thought herself old. She felt old, probably, old 
in toe feelings ofaUfewitfaonthappineu or aim. 

Her ^ree talea , "Uadame de UontpenBier," "TheFrin- 
cessedeOljtTee," and "Madame deTende," tell but one stoij, 
which in its main features ia her own; the struggle between 
dntyand paaatonin theheart of a virtoons woman, tmitedto 
ft man whom she cannot love. We do not think that Madame 
de la Fayette went so far as passion; but she had to strive 
against indifference and ennui, a weary load to bear in married 
life. Too sensitive not to feel this strange void; too virtuous 
and too wise to indulge herself in forbidden afiectiona, Ma- 
dame de la Fayette tnmed to friendship. 

It has been the happy lot of Fienebwomen to experience 
Hnd receive in its Ailness that gentlest feeling of the human 
heart. No Mends have been so universally faithful and true, 
and none have been more beloved. If we read the social and 
literary history of France during the last two hundred Tears, 
we shall find more instances of the tender and enanring 
affection of women than can be the boast of any other nation 
during the same apace of time. The profligate, the good, the 
intellectnal, the ignorant, have felt it alike. It has been calm, 
polite, and amiable in polished times, heroic and devoted in 
evildaya. Wherever we see a distinguished man, a literary 
circle, a persecntion from tJie days of Montaigne down to those 
of Madame Roland, there we also see a woman's friendship 
shining pure and dear. 

Fnendship was the great passion of Madame de Bam- 
booillet. The embellishments of her noble mansion , the en- 
joyments of her pure and inteUectoal life, were for her friends 
evenmore than for herself. Tender and almost childish in- 
stances of her desire to please them have been freely given by 
her biographers. What friendship there was even in the 
austere Fort Royal, where men and women studied, and 
lived, it seemed, but for eternity! How pnie and true was the 
long affection of Mademoiselle de Scud^ry and P^liaaonl — 
scarcely love, thongb the fashion of the age made them call it 
such. But we may doubt if love begins near fifty and lives 
beyond the eightieth year of man and woman ; and to return 
to Madame de la Fayette, how faithful and tender was tfaft 
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long intimacy between ber And the CTnical author of the 
maiinu 1 She had the wisdoni and the mild gravity of vean, 
' withoat their aspect or their coldneas ; andbe, awearieamaa, 
but with more imaginatioit and warmth than be shewed, found 
in her all he could etiU oare for in woman — aweetaea* and 
repoM. 

Well he might nuBa hii faithfnl companion whoi ihe left 
him even but for a few days. Was it not she who had channed 
away the bitternesa of his philosophy ? — who had filled his 
daily life with calm pleasure! 7 — who, ftrowinf* active and 
energetic for him , had , by her unwearied axerbons and her 
sBffacity, so materially helped him in some tronhlesomfi law- 
soits that abe had preserved a large portion of liis honaefaold 

Sroperty to him and his? If Madame de S^vign^ was the 
eareat friend, hewaa the most favoured, for he needed friend- 
ship most. Hadame de S^viffa^ had her daughter to write to, 
her iriends to see ; M. de la Koohefoucauld's sons were away; 
be was infirm, and lived in the solitude of wealth and hi^h rank 
witiiontlove. Madame de la Fayette, though infirm herself, 
found health and leisure enough to soothe his decliaiogyears, 
and, spite his sourness, be found kindness and tender uEectiOD 

Both needed that lie. Madame de la Fayette's melancholy 
is rather a matter of conjecture than of*kiiowledgB; bat La 
Bochefbucanld has recorded hia in a work famous for the 
bittomess of its philosophy, and the eiqnisite elegance of its 
language. The maxims are world-known, but tney were a 
Blander on their author no lew tbui on human nature. His 
mind was crnical, bnt his heart was not a cold heart He who 
wrote that love was like spirits, talked of by ail. aeen by none 
— had given op his youth to the worship of a lovely woman. 
He who baaed all homaD frjeadahip on sordid calculatioo, was 
in the decline of life dependent, and glad l(i be ao, on tbe- 
gentle and disinterested friendahip of Madame de la Farette. 

They met at the very time for friendship, when botn had 
seen the vanity of life's fairest promiaea, when for both was 
passed the time of hope and fruition, when nought remained 
save iriendabip to their late autumn. The once brilliant ad- 
venturer of the Fronde had become a sad and infinn man. In 
Hadame de la Fayette he found a grave and gentle mind , and 
a sincerity which he characterised Dy an eipressioD notknowB 
before he used it , and which has remained^ the French Un- 
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goage. He did not »aj that she was tratfafiil, but that she w 
true — "elle eat Traie." The two friends Boon lived in : 
entire oommnnion of mind and feeling. 

Madame de la FsTBtteetud to SegraiB; "He haaimproTod 
— --J L._j..i. — ■ -■ 'lis Hear'" "* ~" " " 



my mind , but I bave improved bia Eeart." There was more 
modesty than troth in toa aajing: Hadame de la Farette'e 
mind vaa already poliebed and perieot iriien her finenduiip 6>i 
La Bochefbncamd began ; but n« help«d her to revise, ana his 

advice contrib^edto render more perfect that most perfect of ^ 

her.alfig^e^JHneaBBg de Ol fe ves ;^ - - _-2- 

" In this beautifii] story Madame de la Payette painted 't- 
that love which she had never felt, and which her friend — had / 
the difFerenca in their years allowed them to meet in youth — 
might so easily have inspired. But would he have returned itV 
We think not. Madame de Lon^eville, a princess, a Iwauty, 
a heroine in her daring , would still have charmed his imagina- 
tion and kept him at her feet; the grave, judicious, and 
pleasing Marie de la Vergne's calm and sedate grace would 
never have moved young M. de Maraillac's heart. / 

Friendship did not so far absorb Madame de la Fayelte )< 
that she had not time for the literary purauits she had always | 
loved. "Zayde"iraspabliBhedinl6T0, the vearof Madame's 
death. Madame de la Fayette was aBsistea in this story by 
her friend and proUgi, Sderais. Hei house had long been 
open to men of letters, and £a Fontaine, for whom women did 
BO mnch, is conieetored to have owed her some of those sab- 
rtantial .benefits his improvidence rendered neeessazy- Sdgtais 
-was a distinguished man of letters, who had long been in 
Mademoiselle's favour. 

This illustrious lady, though by no means deficient in 
talent, was one of the many clever women of those days to 
whom grammar and spelling were what the absbuse sciencea 
are to the women of our own times. S^grais eonected her 
works, and was made generally useful, until he ventured to 
oppose the most ill-advised act of his eccentric mistress, her 
marriage with Lauzun, Uei displeasure then compelled him 
to leave her house; Madame de la Fayette received him in 
hers, and he assisted her in the construction of "Zayde," 
which even appeared under his name. This tale was also 
BubmitteddmingitsprogresB to theleamedHuet, afterwards 
Bishop of Avranches, who prefixed to it his treatise on the 
origin of romances , addressed in the shape of a letter to 
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8igrta». Madame de U Fayette used to aaj to him, "We bare 
married our children." 

The HOCceHH of "Zayde" waa great, bnt it did not equal 
that of the "PrinceBae de ClftveSj" in which S^ctbib ii also 
BaiS to have guided Madame de la Fayette. We toii^k, how- 
ever, that in this her masterpiece she owed little to SegraiB, 
bat mncfa to the contact of the delicate and powerful mind 
with which for some yean her own had been in dailj com- 
mnnion. 

It was pnbliBhed in 1678. Its succesB was wonderfol. 

'. When people met in the main avenue of the Tuileries it was 

to ape^ of the new novel. Fontenelle read it four times; 



and Bacme quarrel. The former having gone bo far as to aaj' 
that it onlj required Racine's name to M a perfect prodnc* 
tioR, Racine, offended, answered BOfiharply, that all tiiend- 
ahip waa henceforth at an end between the two great tragic 

Two jeaiB aR«T this splendid sneceea, Madame de la 
Fayette loat her friend, M. de la Bochefoucaoid. 

"Nothing,'' writea Madame de S^vignd to h f ■ 

"could be compared to the charm and tnist of their mend- 



"Nothing,'' writea Madame de S^vignd to her daughter, 
ould be compared to the charm and tnist of their men ** 

nadame de la Fayette enrrived her friend thirteen years. 
--..._,.__. .,. - . ....... ._. \ed the 

■Hoval 
Tapeak more correctly, her 
> have taught her that hard 
ttioQgh sublime lesson which it behoves all Christians U> 
leamj aubmission to the D'y in e will. Sorrow, sickueM, and 
BofFermga almost mtolerable^found her calm and resigned, 
until, in the aiitieth year of her age, ahe gave up her soul 
to God. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

compoaition which the t 

ttand at the bead of a long line of noble ducendants, who, let 

them boast as tbej will, must needa confess their progenitor in 

KM. But it is a privilege which mnrt be dearlj ooagbt To 
first is to act without experience or guide; it is to open the 
wayto lovely reffioDi others fhall enjoy; it is to fall into enon 
at palpable as daj, and miss truths and beaaties as sbining 
and as clear. 

3ucb has been Madame de la Fayette's fate. Without 
models to enlighten, tboiuh with many to mislead her, she 
founded a new school of fiction , the most deUcate , the most 
womanlike and refined; that which can foshion a tale oat of 
alight incidents and strong fiselings. Not a love-story has been 
wntten8incethe"PiinceMedeCtiTes," from the pnMication 
of that tale itself down to onr own days, bnt is its od&pnnc, 
and has felt its influence directly or indirectly. Many, indeed, 
who write have never read it, and many more nerer will, 
thoQgh it is a French clastic; but when it appeared in 1678 it 
— t once proclaimed a model, followed and imitated — 

need not say that in the seventeenth century 'the'only novels 
' ire those ' " 



and, above ail, felt to be such in every language; and we 
need not say that in the seventeenth century the only novels 
vniversaily admired and popular were those of French 
writers. 

LaCalprenMe, Mademoiselle deScnd^, Madame d«I« 
Payette, rilled the reading public in those day*. Oftbethree \ 
the last alone has sorviveo. She has been surpassed in her I 
own line. Others have painted with more power , though not I 
with more truth, the sorrows of passion; imagination more 1 
fervent than she owned, a style more vigorous — though not | 
purer or more elegant than ners — invention, incident, to 
' which sbe could lay no claim , have been amonc the privileges 
of her successors. But she came first^ first she felt and saw 
tbat judgment and truth were requisite in fiction — that 
simplicity had a matchless charm — that there was a mine of 
rich ore in gentle feelings, before her either unheeded or 
imperfectly painted Andyet, though reflection and compari- 

. C.nngl. 
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son eonvince na of her infinite merit , it is not in onr power to 
feel it in its fulness. We bave the fruit, and mote than the 
fruit , of the reform she effected. Many a wonderful tale of 
pasBion, love, and woe have we read Defore hers; it often 
cornea last in our experience , and reads coldest. 



"Cleopat 

admiration for much that is eicellent, and inlinitelj more that 
is exaggerated , strange , and foolish , to take up a. short «nd 
faultless tale. Its matter is simple, its manner natural; its 
feelings are such as every man and woman con feel; neither 
shepherds nor heroes, neither great feats of enns noi 
marrelloos escapes and adventures, shall we find there; 
nothing but what we see daily, what we can all underBtand 
and sympathize with. 

M. de Cloves is a noble gentleman , a fond yet not weak 
husband, aueh a man as the court of Prance con yield in' 
these its palmy days. The Princess is lovely, virtnoni, and 
unbappyi no exaggerated modesty, no pr AaeuM theory inter- 
fere between her and her feelings; duty, sad, gentle, and yet 
austere, the duty of a pure Christian woman, who has, per- 
haps, listened to Bossuet, or been the friend of Pascal, is 
snmcient to warn and save her. As for the lover, M. de 
Heraonra, he is the pink and flower of enamoured cavaliers; 
his passion is strong and natural — it is man's passion for what' 
he desires, and the object of his wishes is unfortunately 
married. He is no sedncer, for she will not let him be one: 
but, courteona and tender though he eeems, we feel that 
Madame de Olives does well notto trust him; he is no Cyrus, 
no ArontioB, no marvellons embodiment of the pure chiTaW of ' 
the olden tunes ; he is what H. de ta Rochefoucauld was wben 
he was youn^ and Madame de Longuerille beautiful — a 
vehement and impassioned lover. 

These are the materials of the sto^, and it is the first of its- 
kind that we read. The first in which onr sympathies are not 
colledforthby impossible characters, virtnes, and events; but 
find themselves enlisted by people whom we know, by feelings 
we could experience, by temptations we coidd go through and 
overcome. It is, indeed, the revelation of a new world. The 
shoaU, the tempests of seas more fotal than any in wbicti 
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Mandane or Glelia ever sailed, lie before us. We lee luikuig, 
in the safest and mast guaided homes , perils which these lofty 
heroineB, so often carried off bj Princes and Kings, and as 
often safely recoTered hj heroic lovers , never suspected in all 
their wandenngs; for they are the peri U of onr own weakness 
andoor ownhearts; the dangers of youth, of love, of beauty, 
of all that can charm man and woman awaj A:om uie cold and 
narrow patb of duty. No wonder that we are sm^rised and 
enchanted , no wonder that M. de Foutenelle reads this book 
fonr times, no wonder that when we meet our friends in the 
Tnileries we stop them to ask, "Have you read it?" No 
wonder that all who know the signs of the timet proclaim the 
heroic ten volume romance conquered , and hail the advent of 
a new and immortal school — the school of truth, feelingly and 
delicately told. 

This IB what we feel in the seventeenth century ; it is what 
posterity knows, acknowledges, and proclaims, but, alaal 
never can feel. For to be firBtisnottobennaurpassedi and 
to nse Madame de la fayette with that sincerity which she 
prized and practised, we must coofesB it was not the power of 
ner genioa made her discover the new and lovely paths she 
was the first to tread. Oenias she had of the most delicate and 
refined kind, but it was not that that showed her the way, it 
was her perfect judgment , "her divine reason." Her power 
of excellence was limited; but had she only written the 
"Princesse de Cl&ves," we should say that she oonld not do 
wrong. Her first tale, "Madame de Montpensier," aslight 
nketco, and her second, "Zayde," a novel of some length, 
prove, with all their merit, that her third and most pertect 
-work was the fmit of thought and eiperience , even more than 
of inspiration. She availed herself of all the quaUties of her 
jiredecesBOrs, and of her own as well, and shunned their errors, 
and those into which she had herself been led. Bad taste lost 
Mademoiselle de 3cud^ry, with all her talent; good taste 
saved Madame de la Fayette, spite some deficiencies, we 
cannot saj defects, and gave her a fixed and exalted place in 
French literature. 

To the good fortune of coming first, Madame de la Fayette 
added that of writing when French was in ail its elegance and 
purity, and when the spoken language of well-bred people was 
the very best style in which simple narrative could be written. 
Since uen the prose of speech and that of writing have been 
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more or lew at TarUnee in Fnsce. Written prow bu often 
b«en too poetic, and •poken pnwe too trite; then, howeTer, 
waa the oappj anion of mmplid^ and elegance; what has 
ainee been the ambition of genioa. waa the happjr gift of a 
ehotoi drele. Some aoipaaaed othen, planets midst thoie 
bright atan; bnt all that were not aetiuu fooU — for these 
tbereia no redemption — badalight of thcor own, steady uid 
clear. Madame de la Favette had more than her share , and 
this was the first feature tJiat made" Zayde" attractive. The 
stfleof ''LaCalpren&de" was pitiable; thatof Hademoiselle 
de Scaddn, though often giaeeful, waa always careless and 
loose. Madame de la Fayette wrote as she spoke, with 
oleameas, elegance, and precision. In gracefhl langua^ge she 
told s lore-atory ; the tmth and delicaej of the sentamenti 

. J .!._ 1. . .!._.. » ■ - gcattered ** " ' 

if'Zaydc 

18 a contrast" indeed, to the ten volumes of "Clelia," and 
to the map of the kingdom of Tenderness. Yet of that dif- 
ference neither Hnet, who wrote a letter prefixed to " Zajde," 
and addressed to Segrais, its repoted author, nor yet the 
public, seemed aware. Uuet, in that letter, indulges in all 
tiis ferrent admiration for Hademoiselle de Scod^, and he 
does not seem to know that he has introduced to the public a 
fatal rival , the founder of a new school , by which the old one 
shall be overthrowa for ei 



not ^et very striking. It has been repriote . 

bnt It is not a tale for all times; we betieve it has passed 
through its last edition, and may now be considered a dead 
noveL It is impossible to read it without admiring the charm- 
ing mind that would analyse so subtly and so well some of the 
most mysterions emotions of the human heart; but the tale 
itself has lost its power to attract and to please. The con- 
sbTiction of the story is defective. The narrative is intor- 
Topted by episodes, and what waa a relief in "Clelia" or 
"Cyrus" iahereafaulL People step in and tell ns what hap- 
pened to them , when they and their fortunea concern as least- 
The incidents, unless when courts and their intrigues are 
painted with the truth of close observation , are not probable, 
or have not the art of seeming such. The lovers refine so 
exquisitely that we forget their sorrows and our pi^. Histori- 
cal truth is disregarded; but that is a trifle, the greater truth 

,. Cuog\c 
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of human punone is not more respected, when it interftteB 
with love, than in Mademoiselle de Soad^r^ benelf. 

CoDsalTo the Great, the terror of the Moors, is in the field. 
To deliver Spain and to hunt donu the Moslem might be the 
chief thoughts of the Caetilian warrior — might be, but are 
not. He tciinkB bat of one thing: Does Zayde love him, or 
does she love Alamir? Weil, after all, this is natural ia him, 
and though we maj wish that this love-sick general waited for 
more peaceable times to betrav this anxiety, still we pardon 
him — he is in love. Bnt that his brother- in-law, the Spanish 
hing, shoold betormented with the same curiosity, and that, 
too, when he is still oat of breath, as it were, with a most 
Banguiaary contest between two antagoniatic races — that his 
majes^ should spare no pains to know the truth, namely, 
whether Zayde loves Alamir or not ~ that he sboald send bis 
friend Don Olmond to Zayde's friend Felime for no other 
purpose than to worm out of her this delicate secret, is what 
IB true of no time. It was not true of the heroic days of 
Spanish chivalry, nor even of the polite days of Louis XIV. 
Cond^ and Turenne might get distracted about their owu 
loves; we doubt whether the loves of their dearest friends 
agitated them much. There is this marrellous feature in love : 
that , whiat it is infinitely important to the person concerned, 
to lookers-on it seems little better than a fevered dream. 
They who love move iu a world that is both enchanted and 
splendid, andtfaey weary notto talk of its delights; they who 
look on see nothing but a barren waste — hear nothing save 
idle words, that sound to them as the merest ravings of 
deluded hearts. 

The stoiT of "Z^de" is romantic, and is constmcted on 
the model of the old Italian and Spanish novellas. The Count 
of Castile has two children, a son and a daughter, both of per- 
fect beauty. Such piide does the Count ti^e in his children, 
that wherever he goes, even in his excursion against the 
Moors, the portraits of his son and danghter go with him. 
Consalvo he sends to court The yonng man becomes the 
favourite of Dom Qarcia, the king's eldest son, whose life he 
has saved in an encounter against the Moors. To this young 
and ambitiooe prince , Consalvo recommends his own Mend 
Dom Ramire , and friendship , seemingly fast and firm , soon 
binds the throe. They get one day to talk about love, and their 
discourse woidd not misbecome Mademoiselle de Scud^'e 
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pagBB. Like her predeceswr,M&damedeUrajrettehadhaard 
such argumenta twain and again at the HStel Sambouillet, 
and like her she ^oneht this polite controverB^ anited to the 
pages of romance. The Prince and Dom Boinire have been 
r^Toaching Conaalro with his coldness, and ther tax him 
witbhiBwButof apasBion as with a eerious fault. He accuses 



witbhiswautof apasBion a 

tJiem of not knowing what real love is. 

"You do not love your mistressOa," he says; "yon will 
never persuade me that yon are in love with a person whose 
face you scarcely know, and whom yon would not recognize if 
yon aid not see her at the window where you are in the habit 
of looking at her." 

"You exagKerate the little knowledge we have of our 
mistresses," replies the Prince. " We know their beauty, and 
that is the chief thing in love; of their wit we judge by their 
countenance, and afterwards by their letters, ana when we 
come to see them nearer we are charmed to discover that 
which we did not already know. AU they say has the grace 
of novelty. Their manner is a surpiise, and that aurpriae 
increases and rouses love; whereas they who know their mis- 
tresses before they love them, are so much accustomed to their 
wit and beau^ that they no longer feel the charm of both 
when they are Deloved." 

This theoiy of love is subtle and ingenioua; nevertheless, 
Conaalvo resists it. 

"Heave yon free to love a lady without knowing her," he 
»ajs to Dom Oarciaj "but allow me, my lord, to love none 
save a person whom I shall know enough to esteem her, and to 
be assured that I shall £nd happiness with her when she loves 
me. I must also oonfeas that i should like her to have no 
previoua attachment." 

"Andl," interrupts Dom Bamire — "I should find more 
pleasure in becoming master of a heart already guarded by a 
passion Uian in movmg one that had never been moved : this 
would be a double victory. I should also feel more convinced 
of the feelings I had inspired if I bad watched tbem growing 
through the affection felt for another man; in short, both my 
pride and my love would be gratified in carrying off a mistress 

"Consalvo isso much Burpiised at this opinion," says the 
Prince, "and he thinks so poorly of it, that hewillnoteren 
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The three penist in thai opiniona. The prinee will have 
none but love at first aiebt, and will oot coll a true pasdoa 
that which comes with time^ Nngna Bella is the most bean- 
tdfkl lady at court, bat he cannot love her, because he has 
known her all hii life. Dom Ramire is indifferent to her, 
becanse her heart being free he oould not enjoy the eiqaisite 
gratification of supplanting a rival; andConsalvo, though he 
admires her bean^ does not know enough of her for love. 
This objection the Prince kindly removes By throwing him so 
much in the lady's way that a strong aod mutual atU^Jtunent 
is the result; politicu reasons, however, forbid tiieir im- 
mediate tmion , and keep their love a secret. 

Conayvo'i sister oomes to court. Her beaaty daules the 
Prince, and takes him, as he likes to be taken, by surprise. 
He hides this feeling fivm Consalvo , and makes Dom Ramire 
his eoufidant Dom Bamire , to re^b his friend's sister, roust 
applf to Nngna Bella, who keeps close watch over her. With 
innnite art, step by step, he brings this ladr round to the 
prinoe'e views , and finding her provided with toe attrcction in 
which she failed before -~ love for another — he becomes in- 
flamed, spares no pains to snpplant bis friend, and succeeds. 



perhaps it is. The indienation of Consalvo may be imagined. 
On one Aa.y he leams that he has lost the Prince's friendship, 
the love of his mistress, and the truth of Bamire. Disgusted 
with life, he leaves the court, assumes the name of Theodoric, 
nndergoesvarioaa adventures, andreachesTarragona, whence 
he means to sail for Greece. At Tarragona he meets with a 
gentleman named Alfonso , like him , sick of the world , and 
with whom, altering his original mtention, he agrees to 

Alfonso's sorrows hare all been of hie own seeking : when 
Consalvo cotnplains of the treachery of friends, Alfonso 
laments that he has not been true to himself, and there is 
deep and bitter truth in his reply to the young man's re- 

p infngfl . 

"You fly from persons who have betrayed you," he says 
to his guest; "but jndge what yoor torment would be if you 
ware compelled to live for ever with the vary one that has 
oansed all your sorrow — this is my fate." 
n-SMt Womat tf Lmuri. 8 
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Diiznrted with the incoiutancv of women, Alfonco Iiad 
resolvea to love no more, and, at all events, to marry none bat 
a plsiu woman, seemingly concluding that there caimot be 
love witboat beanty. "After harinK suffered so much from 
jealoiuy," he saya to Consalro, " I did not want to run the risk 
of feeling tbe^ealoiu^ of a lover as well aa tkttt of a hnaband." 
His father wishes him to mar^ Belasire^ one of the most 
beaatiibl, aooomplisfaed, andvirtiiotisladiesatcoart, buthe 
objects toh^ — she is too baadsome; he says so toBelssire 
henelf. She receives tide strange speech with great eood- 
hnmoar. She cumot but Bympataise «rith Alfonso's fe^ugs, 
for she ii so faitidioos in the choice of a lover that there u 
every chance of her dyine single. They )>ecome friends. 
Alfonio presseH her to tell him the causes of an obdnrat^ 
which, consideriDg the rank and namber of her snitoie, baa 
amazed the whole court. Belasire frankly replies ; 

"I am bom with an aversion to mamage. lU bonds 
always seemed to me very harsh and strict, and I thonght that 
passion only could blind me enough to make me overlook the 
reasons that oppose this severe tie. Yon will not marry for 
love," she added, "and I cannot understand how one can 
marry without love — without violent love; so lar ami A'om 
having ever had a passion, that J have not even had & slight 
fancytoranyman; and if 1 have not married, itisbecansel 
have not loved." 

This proud, yet not cold hearty united to the attractions of 
yondi, beauty, and d^Iy intercourse, subdues Alfonso's re- 
solves. He falls despeiatelv in love with Belaaiie, who ends 
by retuminK his passion; their marriage ia agreed on, bnt 
unfortunately delayed. 

Alfonso is an ingenious self-tormentor; he is versed, too, 
in all the metaphysics of love, and though his lore and esteem 
for his beantiful mistress are nnbounded, he contrives to make 
her wretched. The Count of Lare had loved her several yars, 
and loved her till his death: Alfonso wants to know all abont 
that love. Belasire answers him with great candour. From 
her replies, Alfonso K&thers that she had some pity for this 
unfortunate count. His conelnsions are rapid — pitvis akin 
to love; Belasire has deceived him, she loved the Connt of 
Lare, and he, Alfonso, is a miserable man. In vain Belasire 
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justifies honelf, AUbnso belierea her whilst she speaks ; in ber 
absence his doabts retain. Hecan think, and, what is worse, 
be can speak of nothing save the Connt of Lare. He is in 
despair to remind his mistress of that dead Iotst , and ^et he 
must ever do so. It is a lab jiintb irom which he cannot get 
out; he is wretched to talk to Belasire of the man he wants 
her to forget, and he is eqnallr wretched not to talk of him. 

In ber displessnre at tliis unreasonable jealousy of a dead 
man, Belssire threatens to cure him b^ maung him jealous of 
a lirm^ one. Straigbtwaj, Alfonso images that she and his 
best friend, Dom KbnriqDS, are in a league to deceive him. 
The Connt of Lare may now sleep quietly in his grave, Hanri- 
qne wiU answer Alfonso's purpose. After a long and bitter 
struggle against her feelings , the lad;' has the good sense to 
give up this onreasonable lover. Tbeit marria^ is broken off, 
bat Aubnso is not cored; he is convinced that Alanriane is his 
&Toared rival , and finding him one night onder Belasire's 
window, he kills him. The nnhappy ladj will not remain in 
the worid after an event that may leave a stain on her name : 
she retires to a convent, and Alfonso, having lost his mistress, 
and killed his fciend, goes to Tarragona, and lives there, a 
■ad and miserable man, nntil Consalvo joins him. 

This little episode is verjcarefitlly developed. Its delicate 
details betraj' toat sabtle knowledge of the homan heart, and 
of the windings of human passions , in which Madame de la 
Fayette eicdled. We read and believe every word; and well 
we may — it was tme in all its main features, and,Alfonso's 
extravagant jealoosy was nther softened Uian exaggerated. 

In l£e Bocie^ of this melancholy man Consalvo spends 
some time. Early on one antomn momiag, after there has 
been » heavy storm in the night, he goes and walks on the sea- 
riiore. By the light of the ruing sun he sees on the beach 'Uie 
wreck of a boat that had been dtuhed to pieces, and the sense- 
less form of a yoong and lovely lady, magnificenvlv attired. 
Whilst be is still marvelling at W beaa^, Alfonso joins him, 
and helps him to cany htx into the house. Women are sent 
for, and, thanks to thrar care, the lovely stranger revived and 
spoke, bat in an unknown tongae. In vain she is addressed in 
Spanish, inltalian, in Arabic — she cannot understand, nor 
make herself be noderstood. Another lady wrecked the same 
night , and whom some poor cottagers had picked np , labonrs 
B^er the same misfortone. The two beaatifol strangers talk 
8* 
.' Cungl. 
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together. CoumIvo gatliera &om tbeir diMooiM tliat the first 
ia oalled Zayde and the wcoml Felime, alto that the; are 
axynouB to go to Tnnia, but he knom no more. 

Alfbiwo u oared of love for ever, but CanealTO is not He 
falls denMiatetr >» 'oto irith the beantiial Zajde, and he 
leanu hu puNon from the feelings with which he sees her 
weep as she gazes on the sea. Ha is conTinaed that her tears 
flow for a lost lover, and he u jealons and wretched ahnost 
before be knows that he loves. She looks at him, too, and 
eridentlj traces in his features some likeness, which she seems 
to point oat to Felime. Here is another scarce of torment 
Consalfo feels himself no better than the portrait of his dead 
riTal. When she gaies on him she sees another; he cannot 
appear before her witbont perpetoally reminding her at one 
wnom he would wish her to ror^ for ever. 

And this strange passion lor a woman of whom he knows 
nothing — whose speech be cannot understand; fw a woman 
who wl soon leave him, and whom he will never see again 
— is yet so deep, so potent, that he cannot for a moment 
resist it. 

"Ah, Dom Garcia," he exclaims, " jou spoke trulj; there 
are no passions bat those that strike us from the fint and take 
ns bystirnrise. The othen are but connexions, in which we 
voluntaiitf yield oar heart. True passions take it from as, 
and the love I have for Z»jdo is a torrent that bears me away, 
nor leaves me the power to withstand it." 

The love of Consalvo for the dark-eyed Zajde is efaarm- 
inglj told, bat the incidenta bear the stamp of a bygone taste. 
Zayde makes a bracelet from her own beautiful blur; she 
loses it — it is found by Consalvo, who clasps it with jewels, 
and keeps it. Unluckily, whilst he is walking br the sea, 
worshipping this treasure, Zayde comes on him suddenly, and 
picks up the bracelet , which, inhiESnTprise, he has dropped. 
She very properly keeps the hair and returns the jewels, and 
of couTse Consalvo carelessly oasts these into the sea. The 
inoidenttakeeplaceby theses-shore, that he may do so, and 
give his mistress that ^of of cfaivaiioas love. She doss not 
seem displeased, yet his jealousy, which eives bim no trace, 
makes him hit on the following ingenious plan of learning the 

Alfonso is not so melancholy bat that be employs an artist 
to decorate a gallery of his house with pictures. One of thoo* 
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pftintingB, a sea uane and a wreck, ifaTkes ConaalTO. He 
Tec|aeatB uie painter to repTeunt a j>ouiig girl bending over 
the dead body of her lover; and when the request la complied 
with, he takes Zayde, whose name hebu written beneatL the 
girl's fiKUTO, to took at this work of art. Zajde, who it seems 
can read ber own name, is verfsuny indeed, and, t^ingupa 
brush, efiaces the deajl lover. ConialTO is tomewbat com- 
forted. 

To comfort snoceedi hope: a letter which he finds Zayde 
writing in the Greek character gives him a cloe which he 
eaEerlT follows up. He goes to the ueiriibooring town , finds 
a Greek merchant, and hastens home, 'niappier to have found 
an interpreter than if the crown of Leon had been placed on 
hUhead^" 

But, alas! Zajde is gone. She went oat with Felime to 
walk by the sea-shore. There the two ladies were met by men 
who landed from a boat, and with whom they bad a long dis- 
coarse, which ended in their entering the boat and sailing 
away. They are gone without thinking it worth their while 
to come back and thank Alfonso for all his kindnssa and 
hospitalit;^, without oaring to see Conaalvo again. They have 
vanished in misty sea honxons, and have not left their track 
on the pathleas ocean, 

Sacn incidents, of magnificently attired ladies being 
wrecked in small boats ana departing thus sndd«jy, read 
strange now. We ask onrselTeB, did people come and go in 
that odd fashion in those days? Bnt, indeed, that is not the 
question. Then, as now, there was amongst a large class of 
readers a diseated appetite for the singular and improbable, 
which had to be fed at the cost of simplicity and truth. The 
taste has changed in fonn, but it is unaltered in substance. 
The B«a no longer throws up lovely strangers, and they no 
longer go away in rowing-boats — but that is merely because 
large veBsels, steamers, and railroads have come in. The 
mysterious being who comes nobody knows how, who goes no~ 
body knows where — who drops in and drops off so strangely, 
and whose coonterpart we never meet with in real li^ — 
liiat mysterious creature who thrilled us to the veir core not 
so long aeo , is a child of the same race with the old romantic 
hero and neroine. But there is a difference; for being then 
nearer to the era of romance than we are, the tale-tellers 
placed in incidents the fiuciuatioa our mon common-place 

. Cnngl. 
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mode of life compeb u to place in indifidnals. Their chufto- 
ten are all clear ^nd open enoogh — the secret isinthestonr; 
we have locked np onr mjBterj in itc deepest recess, the 
homan heart 

Great is the despair of Consalvo on le&miug the flight of 
Zavde. He studies 'nodem Greeks bat this tardy knowledge 
hnngs no eorofbrt with it; the aignments and entreaties of 
Alfonso are of no avail. Consalro resolves to go and fight the 
Saracens in Sicily. At Tortosa, he overhears Zajde talking 
in m garden, and sees her the neit morning in a pleasure barge 
on the Ehro. He is still exulting at the diacovery, when bo\~ 
diers arrest him in the king's name. Atl his entreaties to be at 
least allowed to exchange a few words with Zayde , who has 
not seen him , arul him nothing ; Ms captors carry him away 
from the happy city that holds hu miBtress. 

Here ends the first port; and though it partakes a ^ood 
deal of the old novella, there u bo much in the analysis of 
feeling that belongs to the modem school of fiction that it eon 
stiU be read with pleasure. Bat Ihe second part has lost all 
interest for us. When Afadome de la Fayetl« forsook the 
delicate regions in which she moved so gracefully, her genioe 
forsook her too. We find it impossible to care abont her 
Moors, her bnaniards, her battles and sieges; for they ore 
lifeless. In this respect, fiction is exposed to greater vicissi- 
todes than the dnuna. The living men and women who 
speak the dead words of ancient comedy and tragedy impart 
to them their own lif^ and warmth; in narrative the whole 
bnrden rests with the anthor. 

Consalro, on being taken before the King, recoffnises his 
former itiend, Dom Garcia, who has undntiMl^ dethroned 
his father, and is now married to Consalvo's sister. Dom 
Kamire is dead, and the faithless Nngna Bella has become the 
wife of a German noble, and b very wretched. Thus in one 
bfeath Consalvo finds himself avenged and restored to favonr. 
The Eiog sends him against the Moors : Consalvo performs 
piodi^es of valour, takes Talavera , and saves from death a 
Moorish Prince — Zulema — who proves to be Zayde's father. 
Zayde herself is in a castle, which Consalvo enters for the 
protection of the Arab ladies that have taken refiige within 
its walls, but he littiesospects the happy meeting that awaits 
him. 

" He was taken to the spot where these ladies were. Ha 

. C.<,„gk 
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entered a magniGcent aparbnent, adiHried witb Uoorioh tut« 
•ud elegance. Several ladies, recliuing on ciuhioiu, ihoired, 
bv theii sad silence, their grief at beiue prisoners, llief kept 
aloof, as if through reverence, Irom a utayBplendidlj attired, 
and who was seated on a conch. Her head rested on one of 
her hands ; with her other band she wiped awa^ her teats and 
concealed her face, as if she wonld have delared a few mo- 
ments more the sight of her foes. On hearing the noise made 
t^ the followers of Consalvo, she turned round, and he re- 
cognised Zayde — but Zayde more beantifol than he had ever 
seen her, in spite of the grief and agitation that appeared in 
her countenance. Consalvo was so mnch astonished that he 
seemed more moved than Za^de, and Zayde appeared to lose 
part of her fean on beholdmg Consalvo, Thej advanced 
towards each other, and bon (peaking at the same time. 
Consalvo addressed her in Greek , to beg her forgiveness ioi 
appearing before herin thecharacterof a foe; wnilat Zay de, 
speaking Spanish, told him she no longer feared the misfoT- 
tnnea she had apprehended, and that UiiB would not be the 
first peril from which he would have delivered her. They were 
BO amazed to bear each speak the language of the other, and 
their suipriBe made them feel soforciblj what had been their 
motives for stodging thoae languages, that they blushed, and 
remained some lime deeply silent. 

Thia is a diarming touch of nature. The picture of the 
two lovers meeting;, and beb^jiug in their veir nist words the 
passion over whii£ absence has not prevailed, is both grace- 
tbl and engaging. In these delicate and ingenions tnuts 
Madame de la Favette excelled, and has not been surpassed. 
The experience oi two centuries has given her sncoeesors more 
passion and mora power ; it has not given them more delicac; 
and more graee. 

The rest of the atory is brieflv told. Za^rde and Felime 
were the dan^ters of two Qreek Christian ladies hj two Arab 
and Moslem Princes, Zulema and Osmin. The jroung con- 
sina were brought up in the island of Cyprus, and in the Chris- 
tian faith ; their fatners having retomed to Africa a few Tears 
after their birth. They had reached the age of womanuood 
when Cyprus was visited by Alamir, Prince of TbarBis, who, 
after appearing struck with the beauty of Felime, and iaepi' 
riiu; h^n: with a strong though secret passion, falls distractealr 
in wve with Zayde, by whom his adoration is coldly received. 
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AltuniT deMTTM fail &t«. He is ft charming prinee, DO doubt) 
but « noro «mnt male flirt never breathed. To be lov«iI by 
beKDtiM ladiM, and to cast them b; ai soon aa that object 
i* attained, hai been the aim and purport of his life. Nom- 
berlew are the bearta he baa broken. He plaadi, in aetf- 
defeoee, tbat all the ladiec he admired inaiited on manring 
him, aadtbattheirloTS was notdiiiuterested. One, indeed, 
he has found, Elaiberiy. who lores him, and does not know 
tbat he is the Prince of Tharaia. CircimistaBCM conmel him 
to TOTeal his rank to her, and her joyonleamingitfiUshim 
with nispidon. The more she loves, the cooler be nowa, 
until at length he forsakes her, goea to Greece, and fiods m 
Zayde's faean^ and indifference the chaatiBement of all his 



Za;de is, moreover, destined to the Prince of Fei br 
her father, who cleverly m^es a celebrated astrologer, AI* 
bitmazar, show her the prince's portrait, and tell bar that 
she is destined to be the wife of the individaal that portrait 
representa, whosoever he m&y be. Zayde Is strDck with the 
extraordinary beaaty of her future husband, and, canght hy 
that encbantmg faoe, she vows she will marrj' none else. The 
astrologer littie knew how truly his prediction would be ful- 
filled. The portrait is Consalvo's. His father lost it in a 
battle : the artist bad faithfully repreoentedH the Spanish hero 
in the Hooiiah costume, and when the miniature came to tha 
band of Albumazar, he really believed it to be the portrait of 
the Prince of Fez, whom it strikingly resembled. Nor need 
we be surprised ai the likeness — &e Prince's mother is Con- 
salvo'i auntl And now we know whr, after being wrecked 
on the Spanish ooaat on her way to Tunis, Zaydelooked at 
Consalvo, and what likeness it was she found between his 
faatnref and those of her Aiture husband. 

So far the portrait is osefbl, but it aJso does a world of mis- 
ohioF. Alamir baa seen it; he knows that Zayde is to marry 
the orifpnal, and he no sooner beholds Comalvo than he 
engages him in mortal combat. He falls, pierced with wooiula 
that prove deadly. Felime cannot survive his lose, and the 
onlr two happy once are Consalvo and Zayde, who ue mai- 
rieain themiostof gTeatrejoioings, and with the fdll oensent 
ofZulema, who very properly becomes a Cfaiistaan. 

Zayde, though ume read now, waslongapopnlaritory. 
Its romantic incidents aninsed the mere novel-readers ; ita in- 
genioas traiti gratified a mora refined paUio. As a tale it 
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. new poBBesses few attraotioiii, aod ita meritB were far snr- 

I passed bv Madame de la Fayette berself ia her next work. 

' Wethink, moreover, that in "Zavde" ahecompUedwiththe 
taate of her age in preference to ner own — always an error, 
and that she billowed with t«o much docilitf the adrioe of 

f her Mend S^grais. Thesubject of "Zayde" was a mittaka; 
and, when we compare the tale with her other prodnctiDa*, it 
scarcely seema her own. 

Her world was not that of happy love and ancientchivalry. 
It was that world of poUte courts , of silent atrogglei in a 
woman's heart, oflove which fortonenevei bleat. 



CHAPTER IX 



Faw works are so well oolcnlated as the "Princess »f 
Cloves" to give OS a correct impression of the delicBcv, polish, 
and refinement which marked the conrt of Louis XIV, Ma- 
dame de la Fayette, thoagh she made her characters live 
-nnder the chivaltouB Valois, certainly painted the men and 
women whom she saw daily, and she certainly gave them the 
courtly manners of which she was BO good a judge. She gave 
lis a trie representation, but an idealized one, in so far that 
she selected the more amiable and refined traits^ and car^folly 
excluded the grosser features which often disfigured the co- 
temporary manners and individuals. But that very selection 
which takes place in every work of fiction, in every time, is a 
test of intellectual refinement At some epochs it il severe, 
at others it is very lenient. 

Mademoiselle de Chartres, brought b; hermothsr'to the 
court of France in the reign of Henry the Second, aoon mar- 
ried the Prince of Cl^es. He was passionately enamonted; 
her only ieeling for him was esteem. Her ignorance of the 
love he required frtna her, the calmness «rith which she heard 
his fond reproaches, embittered the happiness ha felt in pos- 
sessing her. 

M. de Clives saw hom the first that his wife's enchanting 
, beauty would fade before his love and his worth would make 
her lose that involuntary eoldne^ which irritated and fed the 
fever of passion. 



Cuagk 
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I They hftd not been muiied long when the Dnke of K^ 

' moon retained to court. Thu jvtmg sad handKMoe nobleT 
mui u painted b^ Madune de la Fayette with that ideal of 
attractive and amiable qnalitiei, ditrtimct from viitaes, which 
Riw^ed the prince ia the fairf tale, and which waa Dufortn- 
nately more credible than Sir Cbarles Grandiaon^ of moral 
memory. Witty, brave, accomplished, a fast friend hut a 
faithlsM lover , the Doke of Nemoora has never known a 
iromuktofSuct him, nor met one whom be really loved. Hg^^ 
ia aeeietlr hoping, however, for the hand of no lew & per- 
sonage than QnMn Elizabeth, recently seated on the throne 
of £^land, when the sight of the Princess of Cloves drives 
ambitaon fr^m his heart. 

These two accomplished beings meet at a eonrt ball, 
when, thoneh total strangers till then, the King's whim or 
command mues them partners. Hatched in personal beauty, 
in elegance, and grace, they seemed to have been meant to 
show Uiat man's impmdence and haste are ever imdoing what 
nature intended. 

The ambition which made the Duke of Nemours aipm to 
the hand of Elisabeth, the pride which made Madame de 
Cliartres anxious to secnre tite alliance of M. de CI^tcb, have 
divided for ever two beii^ destined to mutual uid ardent 
love. 

Madame de Cl&ves is too innocent to suspect her own feel-l 
inge, but M. de Nemomrs knows the strength of his. His] 
enaeavonrs to hide bis lore from the morld, yet to let Madame I 
; de Clares see it — her gradual conscioasueas of the feeling t)y 
has inspired, her slower wakening to her own, her sad severity 
to her lover, her heroic striving against herself, make up the 
rest of the story, until we come to the catastrophe. ^ 

The charaeter of the Dnke of Nemours is skilAilly man- 
aged. His lovs is deep and delicate enough to mi^ him 
, interesting, and no deliberate plan of seduction, no ontbreak 
of passion, renders him odious ^ or mars with violMkoa hie 
tenderness. His is true lore, tmeeae lore, which freedom 
would make loyal and pore. -^ 

But the Dnke of Nononrs is only so tax tut«rettiag m CS^ 

, justifytheloreofthePrincessof Cldvea. Hervirtne, ai^itsl 

toimnph over passion, are infinitely beyond him in otv eyes. I 

There lies the real drama, and it is most ably oairated. __f 

Madame de Chartres dies when her daughter stands i^n 
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in need of hex watchful tendamew. She hod been pmdesti; 
silent nntU then, bnt on her death-bed ahe apeaks , and bet 
waning adieu to a tenderlj loved child U too charaoteristic of 
the seventeenth centurj — of its dignified tone, and its mb- 
daed feelings, not to be ^ven here. 

"'Wemuatpait, my dausbter,' she said, holding out her 
hand ; ' the daoger in which Ileave jron, and yonr want of me, 
increase mv regret at our sepaiation. Yon have a tendernesa 
for M. de NemourB, I do not aak you to acknowledge it; I 
am no longer able to use yonr sincerity for your guidance. I 
have long perceived this feeling, bnt I would not mention it, 
leat I ahould thus make you conscious of it Now yoit see it ^ 
bnt too well.J^ou stand on the edge of the abyss, and yon 
need great efforts and much strengtS uot to fall. Bemember 
what yon owe to your husband, remember wl^t you owe to 
yourself, and remember that you are in danger of losing the 
reputation you have acquirea, and which 1 have bo much 
dedred for yo^ Be strong and courageous, my child, retire 
from Court, compel your husband to remove you. Fear no 
course as too harsh or too painful ; howsoever dreadful it may 
appear at&Bt,^ will be easier in the end than the misfortunes 
of an intrigne. Qfotlier reasons than those of virtue and duty 
could compel ^on to what I wish, I would tell you that, if any- 
thing could disturb the happiness I hope to enjoy on learine 
this world, it wonld be to see you fali like other women ^ but u 
this mufortnne is to be yours, I receive death with joy, in 
order not to witness i^ 

"Hadame deC16ves wept over her mother's hand, which 
she held clasped within her own, and Madame de Chartres, 



IS she uttered these words, 
and, withoatallowiiw her danghtet to answer, shebadeher 
call m her women, ludame de Cloves left her mother's room 
in a state of mind that can be conceived, and Madame de 
CStaitres esdy thought of preparing herself for death. She 
lived two days longer, during which she refused to see her 
daughter, beeaosa to ber alone she felt attaohed." ^ 

This is the spirit of the women of the seventeenth centnrrl 
— thatclear, calm sense of dntr, of right and wrone, whiehl 
AO sophistry could pervert; tnat rdigion so dignSSed and| i 

,. Coogk- 
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roodei&to in fonn , eo uutera in rtalitr, which indulged itselfr 
in DO intaginative transports, bntcoudmake adfinRmother| 
den]' herself the sight of her onlv child , that (he might all the I 
more surely turn her soul to Qoa. ^J 

Madame deClives soon sees the necessity of fbllowlDg her 
mother's advice. Transient and onfbnnded jealousy shows 
her aperil na8a8pect«d till then. The Dnke de Nemonra has 
been mconstant for other women. Why should he be &ithfbl 
to her, and how wish a man irtioae passion she will not ac- 
knowledgetobefUthfiil? She leaves the Court, and retires 
to a countiy house atConlommienj near Paris. 

H. lie Nemours is out himting in the n^ghbonring forest; 
he cannot resist the temptation of spproaobing bis mutreas's 
abode. Hecomes toapariUon, which he enters; itfaeesone 
of the avenuM leading to the cbfttean , and down this avenue 
he sees Madame de Cl^es and her husband coming towards 
him, and followed, as was the cmtom of the times, by « 
stately retinue of serrants. HiBfirstimpiilBe is to depart; his 
second , when he sees M. and Madame de Cloves sit down in 
the simoon of the pavilion, is to remain in one of the adjoining 
rooms, and listen to their converoation. What will she say to 
tfaathusband whom be often thinks beloved, add of whom be is 
secretly jealousV M. de Ciives is the first to speak. He 
gently blames his wife for leaving Paris. Why will she not 
return ? " ' What can keep you in the counttr V ' he aslcs ; 
'you have a taste for solitude this time back which gns] ' 
and pains me , for it separates us. 1 even find you si 
than usual, and Ifearyonhave some cause of griefV' 

" 'Nothing troubles me,' she replied, with an embairaased 
air ; ' but the tumult at Coiut is so great , and there is always 
■nch a crowd of people in tout hoose, that botii body and 
mind must needs weary , and rest be sought toi," 

"'Rest,' haanawwed, 'is soarcely what saitsyonryears. 
Both at home and at Court yon am so that yon eatt soareeW be 
wearied, and I rather fear that yon are gbd to be away mm 

'" It would be doing me wiong to entertain such a thoaglit,' 
she said, with increasmff embarraument; 'buti entreat von 
ptoletmeremunbere, Ityonjcould stay with me, lehonlabe 
I glad, provided yon were ^ne, and without thai infinite 
number of people who seldom or ever leave ytm.' 
[ '"Ah, Madamr exelaimed M. de Cldves, 'your air and 
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■how me 70a hare reaaon* for wuhinc to be 
alone, whicb I do not know, (md I entreat yon to tell tbem 



urioaity, she remaiaed Hilent, with downcAst eyes; then 
•nddenly addteMJng hini, sod looking op at faim, she 

'"So not compel me to atjkuowledge wkat I hare not the 
■Ireugth of confessing to yon , tiiongh I hare often intended 
doing so. Bemember, however, that pradenoe will not allow 
a woman of my am , and mislien of her actions , to remain 
exposed at Court 

. '"What do yon make me contemplate. Madam?' ac- 
claimed M. de Cteres. 'Idarenottellyon, for fear of offend- 
ing yon.' 

'> Madame de Cl^es did not answer , and her silence con- 
finning her husband in his thong^its, he resumed; — 

" 'Yon say nothing, and that is saying I am not mia- 
takeo.' « 

" 'Well, sir,' she auswered, falling at his feet, *I will 
confew to von , what was nerer confessed to a husband be- 
fore; init taeinnocenoeofmy conduct and intentions give me 
strength to do so. Itistrue, that I have reasons to leare the 
Court, and that I wish to avoid perils into whioh persons of 
myveara sometimeB fall. 1 have never given any rigns of 
weakness and I should not fear to let any appear, if yon wonld 
allow me to retire ^m Court, or if f still had &fadame de 
Chaitres to guide me. Howsoever perilous may be the course 
1 take, I take it with joy, to keep nyself worthy of you. I 
beg ycmi pardon a thousand times; iflhave feelings that dis- 

fise yon, at least I shall nevo' displease yon by my actions. 
lember that, to act as I do, a woman most have more 
tdship and esteem for a husband than ever were felt be- 
^ Guide me, have pity on me, and tore me still if you 

"Whilst ibe spoke, ALdeCldves felt bealde himself, and 
temaiued with his head resting on his ha nds, and never even 
Ihonght of making his wife rise. When^B ceased and he 
cast uia eyes upon her, when he saw her s^is feet , her&co 
covered with tears, her beauty so admirable, he ^It ready 
to die of grief, and embracing and raising hei he said 1 — 
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" 'Hare pit;^ on me ^onnelf, tfuUm, I am worthj of 
jour compassion^ and for^ve me if, in the first moments of 
an affliction m> violent aa u mine, I do not meet ai I ahoold a 



momentlsawyon, Inn fbryvaajMsnon which nratlieroold- 
new nor poHeaaimr^nld extipgouh. That paauon itill en- 
dnreE ■, I never coold inapire 3roit with lovs , and I Me that yoa 
dread feeling it for another. And who ia he, Hadam? — who 
is the happy man that eivee you this fear? Since when does 
he please you ? What bat he done for that? What road haa 
he lomid to reach your heart? I had consoled myself in soine 
measure not to have moved it, by the thought that it could 
not be moved. And yet another has done what I conld not 
achieve. I have both the jealousy of a husband and that of 
a lover. Bat that of a hnsEiand it is impossible to have , after 
behaviour like yoors. It is too noble not to give one entire 
aecnrj^; it consoles me even as a lover, y^ tmst and sin- 
cerHy yon show me, afe of infinite valoet yoa esteem me 
enough to think I shall take no advantage ofthis confessian. 
Yoaaceright; Ishallnot, and I shall not love you les^ Yon 
, make me unhappy , (^ the greatest proof of fidelity wiu ever 
gave her hasbuiaj bat, Madam, pray conclude, andtellme 
who it is yoa wanrto shan." 

"*I entieat yoa not to ask this,' she answered; 'I am 
resolved not to tell yoa, and prudence reqaires, I think, that 
I should not name him. 
,' ,. 'He presses her in vain, to gratify his coriosi^. 

'■ Hy confession has not been the result of weakiMM," 
answers, with much dignity; "and more coarage is ae< 
to confess the truth, tbui to undertake to conceu it" 

Hadame de Genlis pronounced the conversation of 
dame de Cloves and her husband very cold. Impasaionea ii 
assaredly is not. It is the conversation of a well-bred maf 
and woman, who cannot forget their good breeding even 
when one listens to, and the oUier makes, the most trying of 
confessions. AS^et, what adepth of passion does notuat 
daring confessioRketrayl What truly Christian humility, 
and dread of self, mingle with that heroic resolvel How ad- 
miraMe a struggle between human frailty and human great- 
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nesB takes place in the heart of that lovelf and almost childblij 
womanl 

^fiorboibajMl is gcareelf lesa noble. Hk love, hia trust, 
hia esteem , aud^ef, are all fnll and deep. Hejustifiea hisH 
wife's confidence in hiBhononr, but by a delicate skill, he is I 
aerer made heroic oi iireaiatible. We feel that he is never more V 
than an honest man. We respect him ii^oitely. batwecan ) 
see why, with all her esteem for him, hirwife does not lore t 
him; heianotattractiTe, and the power to charm, so lavieUxJ 
gnnted to his rival, has been inexorably denied to him. After 
Uits sad conversation, M. de Cldrea insists on bis wife's retnm 

'"Bt ^ving jou joui liberty.' .'he nobly and &ankly 
says, '1 give yon narrower limits tnan I could prescribe.' " 

Bnt unfortunately for the peace of this generous husband 
and heroic wife, his qoesdons and ber replies, even whilst 
diey didnot enlighten uim, convinced M. de Nemours that he 
was the man the wished to shun. He retired full of grief , ad- 
miration, and delight. He was happy to be loved so deeply, 
bnt the heroic greatness of hii< mistress warned him to keep no 
hope. 

Admiration, Htronger thanpmdence, rendered him indis- 
creet for the first time. Suppressing names, be related to a 
friend the conversation between M. de Cloves and his wife. 
Her confession was thought so singular, that it reached the 
yonng Scotch Qneen , who repeated it to Madame do Olives 
herself, as an unheard-of instance of generous fidelity. Un- 
conscioosof thepainahe wasinfiicting, she even taxed M. de 
NemooTs in her presence with being the man thus beloved. 

Fnllofgriefto have her secret partly known, Uadame de 
Clivea accuses her bnsband of having betrayed her; and he, 
consdons of his silence, cannot help thinking that she has 
told all to M. de Nemours. He still thinks her virtuous , but 
he has. not the same maKnanimous confidence in her as at first. 
Passion and jealousy distract him; they cannot make him 
nngenerona. but they help to make him nignat. 

The tragic death of King Henry the Second , killed in a* 
tomuay , and the changes at Court , make Madame de Cloves 
retire to bar countrv house, where her husband, who most 
follow the King to Rtaeinu for the coronation, willingly agrees 
to leave her. Hat there is involuntary bitterness in his parting 
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words; sbe ■taj'a behind to *him her lover; he knows it, and 
the knowledge is torment, 

"'lammorennhappj' thani thonght,' he M]rs; 'I am the 
moet nnh&ppr of men. Yon are mj wife; I love ^on like a 
mistress, analsee yon loving another; that Other is the most 
amiable man atCcnrt, and he sees ^on daily, and he knows 
that yon love him. And I conld believe ' be exclaimed, 'that 

Jon would overcome the pauion yon feel for him. I most 
ave lost my reason to have thouKht it possible.' 
'"I know not,' sadly replieaMadame da C16ves, 'if yon 
were wrong ,to jndge favourablv a step so ezbaordinary aa- 
that I took, hot I do not know if I was not mistaken to think 
yoo would do me justice. 

■"Do not douot it, Madam,' answered M. de Cl&vee, 'you 
were mistaken. You expected from me impoisibilities as great 
M those I expected from von. How conld you hope £at I 
^onld keep my reason ? Did you forget then that I loved you 
passionately, and that I was your husband? One would lead 
to all extremities; what cannot both do united? And what 
dotheynotdo?' he continued. 'I have none but Tiolentaud 
nucertaiu feelings, which I cannot master. I do not find my- 
self worthy of yon — you no longer seem to me worthy^ of me. 
ladore, Inateyou! loffendyou, and ask you to forgive me. 
I admire you, and am ashamed of my admiration. In short, 
there is in me neither calmness nor reason. I do not know how 
I lived since you spoke to me at Conlommiers, and since th6 
day when you learned trom the DauphinesB that your adven- 
ture was known. I cannot imagine how it was discovered , nor 
what passed between you and M. de Nemours on this matter; 
you will never tell me, and I do not ask you to do so ; I only 
ask yon to remember that yon have rendered me the most un- 
happy of men,'" 

Toe Jealousy and lurking dtslnut of M. de Clares brin|^ on 
the catastrophe. He leaves his wife without giving her time 
to anewei. The next day he departs without seeing her, and 
thongh he write* her a letter "full of sorrow, esteem, andtea- 
demeBe," tbongfa she answers with assurances tending to give 
him fall secnrity for the future as well aa the past, though M. 
de Nemonrs is with him near the person of the King, the firrt 
appearances agtintt this unhappy and virtuous lady are re- 
ceired as proon, and condmnu her in her husband's heart. 
11 de Nemours asks leave to go to Paris, and M. de Cldves 



4oes not doubt that to see his wife is the Doke's leal otnect. 
Fearing if he followed himself that M. de Nemours would elude 
his obBervation , he conmuHsions a pradent and trust- worthy 
gentleman to follow him, to learn if he goes to Coulommiers, 

and especiailyifhe enters the garden at night. The prudent 
gentleman is too prudent. lie sees enough to make him doubt 
tne virtue of Madame de Clives, and not what would have 
proved to him and her husband her fidelity. 

He letuma with doubtM tidings, which M. deClivesiuter- 

Kets in the worst sense. Hie mistreas is unfaithful , his wife 
s betrayed him! The greater his love and trust had been, 
the greater now is his sorrow. "A violent fever seized him 
the same night. At once he was pronoaoced in dancer, and 
his wife was warned. She came in all haste; herliusband 
received her coldly, but had enough fortitude and self-com- 
mand not to reproach her. At length, as his illness was draw- 
inetoaclose which eveiyone felt to be fatal, and as her tears 
aiS her grief convinced him that to her error she united per- 
fidy and diaaimulation^ he could not refrain, one day that ttiey 
were alone , irom bidding her not show so much sorrow for a 
death she was causing. 

'"I die,' he added, 'but know that you have rendered 
death sweet to me, and that I hold life odious, since I have lost 
the esteem and tendernesH 1 had for yon. What should I do 
with life,' he resumed, 'to spend it with onel haveso much ^ 
laved , and by whom 1 nave been bo cruelly deceived ; or live 
divided from her, and take a violent course so opposed to my J ^ 
temper and the passion 1 felt for you? It has t>een beyond ^ ' "^ 
what you have seen , Madame ; I concealed it from you , feat I w ^ >t^ 
should importune you, or lose some of yoor esteem, by be- )>'' Y 
haviour nnworthy a husband. Indeed, I deserved your heart. \ 

But once more 1 say it, I die without regret, sincelcould not 
possess, and can no longer desire it. But some day you will 
regret a man who loved you with a true and lawful passion. 
You will feel the sorrow which all sensible persons feel in anch 
conneiiona, and you will know the difference there is between 
being loved as 1 love you , or between being sought by those 
who only wont the honour of seducing you. But my death 
will set you at liberty. You can make M. de Nemours happy 
without crime. What matter about what will happen when I 
am no more. Why must 1 be so weakaa to think of that?'" 
Madame deCleres, amazed at these reproaches, justifies 
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IwrMlf eloqndntly , knd «mvjiiM«>er bntband of b«i entin ia- 

"Idoaotkw>ir,'haT«^iM, 'ifloagfattomUowian 

.,__. TgnMrdMth, thatlwfllr '" 

e r«gNt life. Toa ham m 




power, 70D would have bad f« 
another.' 

"He wanted to eontinne, bnt a andden &iiil 
IdiD. Madame de Clint HumacHwd the doctor*; 
Um aliDwt lifeleM. NenrtbeleM, be lingered 
iMunr, and died Ulength wtth adaritablefortitiid 

f^Mirie died Hmply wben Hadame de laPaTette 
tkeiro^ could be Una tiniply totd In a few words, 
idle appeak to effect, or even to plly. Andnmlyitwag 
thtt*. 

The end of the tide i« in keeping -mA the lofW it 

virtae and heroio rennnciatioD which it was the antnot'a n 
to onbody. Hadame de Clivei ia diatiaoted with grief at he| 
faoaband'i death. Hie panion for her, hia admiraSle genero-^ 
.ri^,hiiendoaaaedb7adoabtofherfldelltr, hiainrolnntary 
gnef at the thoD|^t of H. de Nemowa'a bappinesH , all act bo 
powerfelly on her mind , that her lore (cema gone , and sorrow 
for snch a hwhtuid's lose the only fwling abe now can ex- 







for snch a hwhand s lose the only fwling abe now c 
pcdenoe. Theraddeuaapectof H.deNemonrs, who 

IB her ueigbbonchood , eonnncea her indeed that ber 

still linug, bnt it alM renews sad and anatere thoughts of dnfy 
and aacrifice. 

The impmdenee of H. de Nemoore, in entering her garden 
at Conlonuttiera , and wbieh her hasband so nnfortimatelj 
interpreted agwnst her, had canaed the premature death of 
H.deC3feree*, how then can his widow mairr bn rival? The 
world, indeed, would abaolve her, but would her oonflcieocc? 
It aaanredlv would not; and in a fiiat and last conversation 
-withlLdeNemonrB, she frMikly confesseB her love, and her 
immovable resolve never to be his wife. Thej meet at her 
uncle's faonae, they remahi alone together, they love, and love 
ia now both innocent and free. Nor doe* Madame de Cldvea 
■tint her confessions. With a franknesa which, aa abe proudly 
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sdds, iBrareinheTBez, ^e«aj8 thatBheIoves,andHhefindta 
aecret J07 in the tardy and unavailmg arow^. Since she \a 
to Bpeok no more, and the apeclre ci datj Bhsll itand again, 
and tbia time for ever, between her and the only man ehe could 
lore, afae will at least have the last aad, joj of complete rin- 

Thetraneporte of M. deNemonra, hie entreatieB, moring 
and knpacBioned, have no power over the PriaeeaB of CliveB — 
she loTes him with the whole might of her being — but he 
earned her hnabaad'a dealb, and she will nerer marry him. 

Thus they part. He stilt hoping — she reaolnte , tboogh 
aad. They meet no more. The strnggle between love and 
duty nearly costs Madame de Cloves faet Iil« ; she recovers, 
indeed, but she long, remains in a languiehing state, which 
gntdiULlly c^ms the fever of her heart. 

■ ^That long^ and close vie» of death." says Madame de la 
Fayette, speaking perhaps under the infiaence of her own de- 
elimng health, "made the things of life appear to ber dif- 
ferently from what they appear in health. The necessity of 
dying, which she saw herself so clo^e to, accustomed her to 
wean herself from all things , and the length of her complaint 
made it a habit. When she recovered, she fonnd, however, 
that M. de Nemours was not effaced from her heart; but to 
dfifendheraelf against him, she called to her aid aUthemotiveB 
she had not to marry him. There was a great struggle within 
her , but she at length conquered the remains of her passion, 
already weakened br the feelings her ilhaess had inspired. 
The thought of death revh^ the memory of M. de Cfeves: 
and that memory, which agreed with her daty, impressed itself 
deeply on her hearth The paasions and ^e nes of the world 
seemed to her whaTthey appear to persona who look on them 
from^ar." 

Under this saddened impression ahe Tatires &om Court ta(a 
convent, not to take the vows, but to leafta calm, ret^d life. 
IntlusretreatH. deNemonrs makes a lasf attempt to see her 
and prevail upon h^, but, through a Mend'^ ehe sends him her 
&udanswei: — 

" She entreated hup not to think it 8trang« that she did not 
expose herselfto the peril of seeing him, and of destroying by 
his presence feelingB which she wished to keep. Tet she w°- 
not eorry he ahouTd know that, fa~ '"- ''" '"' — 

peace opposed to her inclination t' 

a" 
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Gfe lutd Memed to little to her thst she h&d reuoniiced them 
for erer. Now she thought but of the next world, and wuhttt- 
" ' *' o ondergo the budo change." 



wfedingBtf 
uTdeNeo 



Sends 
)uae, 
^'batinaretiraneitt, aiidiiita«k(nioi«hol]'thmn those of the 
moat aneteNconvento; aadher life, which wubntahort, left 
inimitable modela of virtue." 

And is this the end of pasuoa, lore, and hope? we feel 
tempted to ask aa we close the book. 1« this indeed the fate 
wluch awaits the faireat and sweetest promiaes of youth? She 
s too J ' " ■ ..-..-... 



merely in this tale, bat in all ahe wrote that may be called her 
owntmlj. 

We have analysed "Za7de" firat, becatueit waa her firat 
real claims on attention; and the"FrinoesBof CUvea" next to 
it, because it is her great claim on posterity. But she has 
written two other tales, which, thoogh not very intereatiDg or 
remarkable, are worthy of notice by their meaning ;" Hadame 
deMoD^en8ier"ia the germ, and "Madame deTende" is the 
completion of the "Princess of Clivea." 

It is an old truth, that we read not books but minds. The 
worksof an author are a mental history; and it often happens 
that, anite die fine qualities and the excellence of that mind, 
it can shew itself under one aspect only. "Zuyde," indeed, is 
very different from the " Frincesa of Cloves," but it is a less 
genuine book; Spanish romance gave it birth. The " Princes 
■ of Oivea*' was the true ofepring of personal feeling aad ob- 



Madame de la Fayett« was beantifnl and virtuous; we 
! know nothing of her husband — we know that she had a long, 
tender, and innocent Mendship for theDukeof laBocbefou- 
cauld, of which even a censorious world never doubted the 
purity. But, without wronging her, we think that this good 
and amiable lady did not always find the path of virtue easy. 
We think that, without the austerity which leads to utter 
seclusion, and with too much principle to yield to the aednc- 
tiona of a world she would not forsake , sne was sensitively 
ftlive to its nerila. With a sort of sadness she may also have 
looked back on her own lot, and felt that she was capable of 
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{^ring and reeeiving a happineai wliicli Providence bad not 
gTEuited her. 

Thus Uieae tliree tales, of which the " Princesa of QAvm " 

IB the most perfect form, embody one fact and its consequence. ' 

A beaatiful woman, woo does not love her husband — who i ^ 

' lovee another man, and all whose soirows spring from that'j^ I' 

love. 

A secret affection onites the Doke of Gnise to a beautilhl 
girL She is married, however, to the Prince of Montpensier, 
and wiUi time forgets that early love. Years have passed, 
when she meets once more the Duke of Chiise. She is more 
beantiAil bv fax than in her yonth , and he is more enamonred 
flian ever. Madame de Mostpensier is virtuous — she does not 
mean to jield to this paaaion, but it steals on her. She be- 
comes jealona of the Duke, then she allows him to talk of love, 
to write letters, uid finally she grants him a meeting, 

Itistme thatChabannes, her hosband's friend, her own 
calmly-despbed adorer, assists her in procoiing this interview 
with his rival, and is even requested bv her to be present j bat 
the end of so imprudent ana so cruelfy contrived a roeetmg is 
none the less fatal. 

She is surprised bj her husband. Her lover has time to 
escape, hut Cnabannes, who remains, is suspected, and leaves 
the house heartbroken at having betrayed his friend and lost 
his mietress. Madame de Montpensier falls ill with shame and 

frief. When she recovers she learns that Chabannes, throngh 
aving left her husband's house, and gone off to Paris , has 
Mrished in the massacre of the Saiot Bartholomew, and that 
the Duke of Guise has forgotten her for a new mistjesa , Ma- 
dame de Noirmoutiers. 

"This proved her death-blow. She could not resist the 
i;rief of having lost her husband's esteem , the heart of her 
lover, and the most devoted of friends. She died in a few days, 
at the flower of her age. She was one of the most beautiful 
princesseB in the world, and would doubtless have been the 
nappieit, if virtue and prudence had gnided all her actions." 

'The Krace, the calm yet severe morality, which mark Ma- 
dame de la Fayette's writings, appear in this dose. 

The confession which Hadame de Cloves makes to her 

husband was censured as improbable when that charmii^ 

work appeared. Madame de la Fayette would not own herseU 

- in the wrong; andtocarrymattersstiUfarther, she wrote Ma- 
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dame de Tends. Uadonede Tend* ia tbebeantiftilwifiaaf a 
futblew hnaband. SheiiTirtnoaiaad proud, andfeeUMOore 
in her own Tirtoa. ThePruiee<rfNiiTaiie,wbowulteifaimat!rf 
the wmIU^ and uridowed PrinoeM of Nenfdi&tel, aakaHe^ 
dame de Iwde to plead 6>r him with tli#t ladj; imt in re- 



Hadame de Honi 



EeeMa, and which ibe at length rmiune. 
._ __ __.jb»eiiuer w«a imprudent; lladune de 
Tende ii gruiltj. She betra^B her &i«iid,ahedec«iTei her hue- 
band , aiS ia viiited with heavy KmowB. The Prince of Na- 
vaire Is killed in a siege; she cannot hide her gnilt from her 
hulaiid, and ackuomedgee it to him in a lettoTj leafing her 
&te in hie hands. Time b notgrauted him to deade what that 
£tte ahall be; Madame de T^nde dies penitent and heart- 
brt^en, bat hu)i^ to die — recaving "death with a joy such 
aa no one ever feiL" 

Hneh more felicitons in conception and execution than 
either of tlieee two tales is the "Pcinceu of Cl^Tea." Here the 
lorerisnot&itUeas.thewifeiaiiotKuilty. Here, too, the love 
ia mifolded with a delicate art that haa never been aiirpaaaed, 
though it has been so often imitated ae to become almost 
eonuBonplace. H. de Nemours declares in her preaence that 
he should not like Uie woman he lored to go to a nail; andMs- 
damedeCl&ves, still nneonacions of her own passion, though 



MgnaiUnees, in whichhi. _.. _ _ 

to know the truth, and ahe ia mortified that he does not 
know it. ' 

nier moet alone, and neiQier can acarcely apeak to the 
other. Love is not once mentioned, and yet both feel it in the 
ytxj air around them. Their disooarae is of other thinsa ; and 
there is but one thing of wliich they are thinking. Ami never, 
till after M. de Clivea's death, is that reserve broken. The 
temptation, the troubled joy of chance interviewB, cannot 
make either author or reader forget that Madame de Cl^vea is 
married, and that tospeakof love toherisinsult. Yet even 
this limited and diatant interconrae alarms her virtoe. "Het 
tenderness for that prince gave her an emotion she could not 
master. Themostobacnre words of a man who ia loved are 
more agitating than the open declarations of a man itio is 

BOt" 

There it is; the peifl ia in her. And jet once she yielda. 
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A Conrt intrigue, in which M. deNamonn and her nude are 
involved, compels her to «ee him for aeveral boon in the pre- 
aenceofherhiubaQd. All three ore engaged io the ume task 
— inventing a fictitiout letter, deatined to deceive Catherine 
-ofMediei. Foronce, Hadame deCKveeallowslienelftobe 
free, 8>f , happy, and amiling. The pie«ance of the nun ahe 
loves, the secoritf ihe feeU in that of her huabaud, oombioe to 
break the bonds of ber long leetraint. Bat U. ds Nenoun 
denarte ; abe wakena aa bom a dream; kno«w the real meaning 
-of her happineaa, and bida it adiea for eveir^Thia first wtd laat 
indulgence, bright and brief aa a atrokeVf aopahine, ia her 
sreateat weakneaa. Her keen and bitter aelf-reproadiea are 
IbUowed by her retirement to the country , and her aad AOa- 
. -fbaaioa to her boaband. 3 

Wi'kuov thereat'^ how her lore faied; how it ended in 
the aaerifice of iocliuatioii to duty: a noble and beantifiil 

Asadknowledgeandesperienceof life, a convietion that 
nothing mortal can endure and give lasting peace to man'a 
craving heart, an anatere veneratiou for virtue, oat also a keen 
sense of the eacrifioea she commands , dreams of ideal love 
doomed to fade awa^ in diaappointment and be replaced 1^ 
^itionaof etemitj, aeem to have hanuted Hadame de la Fay- 
ette idiilst she wrote this , one of the first and saddest love- 
-'--'-- of the modem aohool of novel. 



t doomed 

/ Titiona 

(1/etteirt 

atoriesi 

Its simplioit^ and brevity^, above alt, the nature of its 
interest, make itaWdmark in the hiato^ of fiction. Ithaa 



dpee not eiaetty die of grief, bnt of a f^er brboght on by the 
.'teitation of his mind. M. de Nemours overbears the Princess 
of Cl^ves's confession, but he never tempts her to foraake the 
right path; heianeversurpriaedat ber feetby aninjaredand 
incensed huaband. The whole story lies in the atniggle be- ' 
tween love and duty in the heart of Madame de Cl^es. 
Simply and without effort Madame de la Fayette reached the 
centre of all tatereat — the heart and conscience of a human - 
bting, Thefjteateat, the finest, domeatio noveb that have 
been written smce then poaaesa no other. 



^iioglc 
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CHAPTEB X. 

lUduii« d* Tanoin. 



Fob newly two eeuttmes , Madame d'Aulnoy's f aiiy tales 
liaTebeen the delight of uniTereal childhood. Bat though she 
did not intend to pleaae none Bare childiah minds br such 
fictions asthoBeof''The Bine Bird" and "TheGoldenhoired 
Beautjr," they can no more be included in the food which fuU- 

EDwn minds require , than they can be called dotcIb. They 
long to fairyland — awonderfiil region, which the novel 
dare not enter. 

ArealuoTel, however, Madame d'Aulnoy wrote, anhieto- 
rical romance, entitled "Hippolyte, Count of Douglaa," which 
appeared at the dose of the Beveuteeuth century, ondwasre- 
pnnted ho late a* the first yean of this. Even in the second 
year of the grim Bepnblic , a bookseller of Rouen found it in 
nie heart to issne lorth an edition of this aristocratic tale, 
which appeared in the characteristic Rue de la Libert^. 

The"Count of Douglas" was a Buccessiiil novel. Its merits 
were of the clearest and most positive kind. A rapid nar- 
rative, a clear style, with that air of easy good-breeding which 
marked the Preach writers of the seventeenth century; well 
connected though improbable incidents, little or no impro- 
bability ofdetaiT, showed it to be more or less derived from the 
old Italian masters. Jtbad however a delicacy of feeling to 
which they could lay no claim , and infinitely less power of 
character and incident than they can boaat. 

Character, indeed , is almost absent irom this tale. The 
pleasant vivacity of the story-teller bears ua on ; but her men 
and women are all fictions. They are handsome, impassioned, 
brave, generone , or treacberouB and cruel, but they are never 
real: it was not much the fashion then, at least not in novels, 
for toe memoirs , letters, and plays of that period prove that 
people were as alive to the follies and weakneseeB of human 
nature OS they are now; bat good- breeding overran literature, 
and sometimes made it refined , and often dull. There is but 
onetouchofreal, common human nature in ail this tale; for of 
the sublime we have plenty, and though it is of the slightest, 
it oomee in with all the power of contrast ; it is the account we 
get of the little Abbess of Sainte Menoox, who belongs to the 
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illiutrioiiahotueof Amboise, is fond of bereelf , Etnd is rather 
foolish. Her character, though most slightly sketched, isk 
character; she does little: but that little is conaiatent wiui the 
natural insoleiice of high birth, joined to folly and selfiahness. 

Tbe"CouDt of Douglas" is also an hiatorical tale, and per- 
haps ita &ultE belong partly to that character. It ia a itep 
towards deviation from truth , to paint aystematically that 
which we have had no chance of knowing. For what reaaoi) 
waa it that, from Mademoiselle de Scudery down to the middle 
of the neit century, almost ail the French novels were biatori- 
calV Boileau scolded her for converting Bo man heroes into 
loveaick Celadona; but Madame de la Fayette erred in the 
same path, and always threw back thedateof her taleej and 
Racine, the friend of Boileau, erred more than any in hia 
tragedies. The traest genius of that age, Holi^ra, alone was 
satisfied with the present. This aaaumption of an historic;^ 
basis bad two leading causes; the love of great namea, in 
which readers coold beJiere, and which mnst therefore be past, 
ondthe wish of introducing historical events. Thus the great 
reality was left for its sbaaowB, and the romance of living life 
was sacrificed to that of life dead and gone. This fundamental 
want of truth is probably one of the causes that make histori- 
cal novels die soonest of all. They are true to neither the time 
in which they were written, nor to that of which they treat. 

Madame d'AnLnoy's "Count of Douglas" provea no ex- 
ception to the rule. It haa the faults of its kind, and few merits 
of its own. It is lively, and no more. We are sure that it was 
written by a very clever and agreeable woman , but we cannot 
thhik it a good book. Yet it waa successful, and no doubt de- 
served its sncoess. 

Inferior to it are the historical novels of another lady, Ma- 
dame de Fontaine's. Voltaire praised her "Countess of Sa- 
voy," and placed it above "Zayde." But Voltaire's praise, 
when addressed to individuala , meant little. The " Counteas 
of Savoy " gave him the subject of a tragedy, " Tancride," but 
h is a very cold novel. The most striking incident, that in 
which the lover sacrilegionaly overhears his mistreaa's con- 
fession, and thus learns her passion for himself, isastep be- 
yond the "Princess of Clivea." There the magnanimity of 
the wife's arowiU saved it i^m indelicacy, and the jealoB^ of 
the lorar helped to render hia curiosity excisable. 
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Madmme d'Anlnoy'i daughter, UadamQ d'Haerea, M«de- 
moiMUede laKoahe Gnilhem, wid others of lew nots, also 
«iitertaiited the French pablie during the clow of the lereB' 
teenth oeatnir , and eari^ iwrt of the eighteenth. But it waa 
not imlil Madame TenciaB works were pnbtuhed, tttiat her 
death, that a ri7al woithj of Uadame de la Fa^^te appeared 
In her own peculiar line. There waa little aimilaritT, mdeed, 
between the tender tales of one and the impas^ooea noTels of 
tiie other, as little aa between the pure and aincere friend of 
Madame de Sivigai and the profligate diaaeinbler, who wu 
the mother of D'Alembert. 



that of women who, like her, helped to form and to rule Frouth 
tocietj', would open aooie corious vistas of the French mind 
and temper, and even of the homan iutellecL Nor waa he 
miatakeu ; it is a sad , or entertaining, and always instructive 
hiatory; bat of all its chapters, that which ooncema Madame 
de Tenciu is perhaps the saddest. 

There are few lives more painfiil to write than thia ladya. 
She had apleodid talenta, bean^, mauT excellent qnalitiM, 
■ " "' - -> -> I- -' -' J frienda, yet one dark 



extenuate what could not be denied i not one appeaj for mercy 
was heard when justice pronounced her condemnation. 

Without seeking or wishing to defend a conduct and prin- 
^le which cannot be defended, we think that Madame da 
"oncin's great error was to outlive youth and beauty , and die 
when the charm of both had departed. Her lovers were gone; 
theeyeaof her friends were open; her defeated ambition ana 
intrigaes could serve no one ; people began to think that profli' 
gaey was ugly ; and when abe was in Eer grave they said so> 
If a few fears after leaving her convent Madame de Tencin 
had died m the bloomof her charms, we might have heard an- 
other story. 

Clandina Alexandrine Gu^rin de Tauoin was bom in Grft- 
noble , in the year 1681. Her father waa conacillor in the par* 
liament of that city; hewaspoor, proud, and nnsompnUHM. 



annu. She renated, but resUtanoe was nseles*. She 
k1 the moBMteiy of the Aogiutinee of Uoatfleuri, and 
nluctantly took the rowe that bouid her for erer. 

The oonreal of the AngutinM waa not a verr dote or 
I priMm. It itood at ths end «f a fMhionable p 



made, and waa the rendenoni of the pfOnMoaden, who vluted 
freely their netei* and fneadt. Cardinal Leeamni tried to 
inteipoM; hereinuided the nana (bat Uiot had left the worid, 
and that the worid ahonld not omh to them. But hi* Toiea 
waa not heeded, and tlie moiiaatefT eontinned ta be the reMrt 
of the laat penona that ehonid hare been aeon witlun tta walla. 
So reloctaot a nnn aa MademoiMlle de Tenoin eonld not but 
avail herself with pleaanre of thia unexpected freedoni. Sho 
waaveiypiet^, ahewaafaaeiuating, aha waa witty and grace- 
ftd; every one admired, and ahnoat every one liked her. She 
captdvated both the ahbeaa and bet eonfaaaor. She wia not 
merely allowed to receive visits ; she waa pennitted to retnm 
them. She einoyed that degree of liber^ which makes the 
remaiaiiw bonda all the more galling. The convent and mo- 
naatic lin became intolerabte, nod ahe aerioualy aet about 
freeing heraelf from both. Her director wpeara to have been 
a weak, good man, a great deal more nnder her oontrol Uian 
ahe nnder hia. He mnat have known how cmelly; ahe waa 
compelled to take the veil, and he moit have pitied her. 
Throngh him ahe learned all the atepa it waa neoeaaary for her 
to take in order to regain her Umt^. He did not merely 
giveherinfbrmstton, he aaaialed her. She protetted againat 
her V0W8 , and fire years after berprofeaalon ahe aucoeMed in 
heinc ttanafarred to the ch^ter of)4euviUe, neat Lyona. 

Hademoiaetle de Tencin waa now a Canoaeaa , bat ahe wa* 
not eatiafied with thia d^ree of freedom. She went to Paria, 
where she resided nnder the protection of ber brother, the 
Abb^ de Ttticin , and where ahe took active stapa to break the 
last tie that boond her to the oUwatiooa of a relipona life. 

OftheAbb^deTenctnitiadflseulttoaayanvtbing, save 
^at he waa one of the aeandala of theChnrch in theeighteontk 
eentnry, and one of the moat corrapt men of that eommt 
— w._i n. _._ !_._!..._. J mlooa-he 
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regret the icandsU that rtkined his life — not enoogh to re* 
pent them. 

It ia isid that whtia Hademoieelle da T«ndn came to bar 
brother's boase, she had already been the heroine of some 
•eandaloos adventurea : it ia aaid , bnt not proved , and it doea 
not matter mncfa. She had a Icnig life before her to ill-nse, 
and her brother's precepts and example were not needed to 
lead her into sin. she soon fbnnd herself the centre of a litUe 
contt. Bolingbroke and Fontenelle were two of her most 
fervent admirers. Fontenelle ahe enlisted in her eanse, and 
throngb him she obtained her final release from all monaatia 
obligations. That she had had the art of persuading the 
selfish, polite, and ley Fontenelle to give bm that aeeiatauce, 
and take some real trouble for her , was alwajrs eonsidered one 
of Hadame de Tenein's triumphs. She was probaUy aware 
of it when, laying her hand on bis heart one day, sne said: 
"Yon have got no heart there, my dear Fontenelle; itban- 
other brain. 

Madame de Tencin — for she dropped Mademoiselle — 
was not thirty. She was very prei^, we are told by her 
ootemporaries ; and they are tbe best judges of that delicato 
question. Her portraits vary extremely. In one we behold 
a spirited, bold-looking ^1, with melting dark eyes ; another, 
an older one, in which we see her wim flowing locks and 
nymph- like garmentB, shows ns a comely woman with delicate 
features ana eyes half-closed. The serions, intelligraithce 
wears an unpleasant expression of snavitr and cunnmg. 
Both portruta convey the impTeirion of what is commonly 
called good looks; hot in neither do we see a pleasing or an 
attraonve countenance. Pleasing to manv she was, however, 
in ttds the bloom of her ehanns. Fontenelle and Bolingbroke 
were soon discarded for a more favoured snitor, Canon- 
Destonches. She is said to have been violently in love with 
him. They bad a child , to which she secretly gave birth in 
her brother B house, and which was found on the steps of Saint 
Jean le Kond , on the 17th of November of the year 171T. A 
poor woman, a glaiier's wife, named Bonsseau, took caieof it; 
and that child grew np to be one of the most learned and 
celebrated men ^ his age — the mathematician , D'Alemhert 

This is one of the great stains in Madame de Tendu's life. 
She was not merely weak or pTofligate — she was heartlees. 
She could send ont her child to peridi, for alt she knew, on a 
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UeokNoyember motning; she could forsake it utterlj, tronbte 
herself no more ftbont it, and live on and feel happy. That 
she daxe not, for her brother'B sake and her own, ackuonledge 
it, is certain; but between that and deserting it there was aa 
abyss; and, withont mahing on rain, a mother migbt havs 
fonud some way to care and provide fiiT her child. But it was 
not done ; and with s tie and a burden leas, Madame de Tenein 
went on faer course. 

She led a very strange life. Devoted to her brother , and 
ambitious for him and through bim , she assisted him bj her 
talents, hersubtletj, andherdaringspiritof intrig^ue. Tba 
times were propitious and admitted the most flagrant contra- 
dictions. Long before the birth of D'Aletnbert, Madame de 
Tenein had thrown heraelf into the foremost rtuiks of a now- 
forgotten religious wax: that caused bv the Bull Unigenitus. 
She espoDsed the side held bj her orother — it was the 
strongest , as a matter of course. JeenitB and Jansenists had 
been at variance under the last austere jears of Loois XIV.'s 
reiKn; thej continned their strife under the profligate sway 
of Uie Regent , and neither saw that in the iufuny and GOrrnp< 
tion of those days lay the peril of all faith. 

But the Bull Unigenitus does not seem to have done much 
for Madame de Tenein. Her charms appeared for a time to 
act more powerfully than her eloquence and her zeal. 

The Duke of Orl&ns , then Regent of France for the in- 
fant Louis Xy., one of the ablest and also one of the most 
profligate men in France , felt a passing caprice for Madame 
de Tenein. With all hei tact and talent, she mistook the 
character of this licentious Prince, so far as to talk politics to 
him. Disgusted with the attempt, he gave her a cynical 
answer, and by leaving her he also gave her a practical proof 
that FhiUp of Orleans and the BiDer of France were two 
distinct persons. The contempt ofwomeu, which lies at the 

heart of such menasti "" " ' - -■ ■-■ '---- -^ .-.— 

man , saved France & 

Madame de Tenein was too ambitious and too able not to 
feel keenly so bitter a disappointment. Unable to secure the 
Prince Regent , she was satisfied with Dubois , and, through 
him, money, power, and the means of success came to herself 
and her worthy brother the Abb^. One of Madame deTencin's 
biogrspbere, and by no means a partial one, obseEres, and 

,. Coogk- 



TtrjiuMj, thBtbomoererdegrMliiie it wufiwK clever cod 
bwtuome woman like her to beoome memMtreai of a ereatnre 
like Dnboit, tlie could not feel the ignominy of that tie na 
poeterity luu felt it for her. Daboia wsc NcoeMfal then , and 
■uoeM wield* a nagicuui'e wand whick mlet over all bearta 
mm the anatara and tbe pare. France was at bia feet ^ 
kHMNm wen abowered on him from everj tide — he wm 
dreaded, uotdeipiHed, for he was strong, and when did not 
Aa world bow before atrength? 

The Abbi de Tencin waa very naefdl to hii nater'a low. 
In him be fonnd a inbtle and mMcn^ulona agent. The to- 
taignee of tbia worth; trio an the history of the timea, auda 
aad birtor^ it i*. Tendn helped Doboia to become a eardinal, 
and Dnboia made him an ^vnbiabop , and kf adame de Teni^ 
aealonaly forwarded the letters of the Bomau prelates, which 
the AblM de Tencin had opened in Rome , and which Dnbraa 
had re-aealed in fatis. Bat it waa all diacreotlv done. Ms- 
dame de Tencin went on agitating abont the BnU Unigenitna: 
aiid,spite that provoking bnaineaa m lAich simaa^ waa proved 
agamsthiminaisownhandwiiting, as he waa going to attest 
hu innocence npon oath , her brother carried a K>ld front, had 
aome share in the favour of James II. of England , and eon- 
vnted tiie Seotohman, Law, who required to beeome a Ca- 
tholic befi>re he oonld half min France by his fiamoaa ayetem. 
Tbeoonveraionhadto take plaee at kldun, however, fbrita 
valne and aineerity were known, uid the Parisiana were then, 
aa they are now, a satirical race. 

Dab<na and the Begent died in 1738. The Duke of Bour- 

lia name. 
c enoD^ 

and ^ainPiineeas, ten years hia elder, and the daughter of 
an exiled king; but she nad not the art to keep her lover in 
power: he was exiled, aad she shared Lia fate. The mild and 
moderate Flenryaacceeded them, and, annoyed atUadame 
Tencin's perdatent zeal abont the Bidl Unigeuitos, he re- 
qneuled her to leave Paris. She retired to OiMans , bat aoon 
ntumed, through liw influence of her brother. 

On the Begent's death he had turned his worship towards 
the Duke of Bonibon, and on that ^ince's exile he had 
directed his homage to his succesaoi. The Bishop of Fr^joa 
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ifu too win to be dtamrei, and too moderate not to know 
how to fbrgire. He made lue of Da Tencin, snd recalled 
UisUtei. 

In singular contrast to Madame de TMcin'a religiooi mbI 
waa the death of La Presoaye, a cooneillor, who blew Us 
br^ne ont in her house, leaving a testament in which b» 
■eeosed her of intending to murder him , and of baring robbed 
and cheated him to a considerable extent This event took 



but she was soon set free, and thon«h no legal proof of her 
innocence has remained , no reasonable person can think her 
goil^. The testament of La Fresnaye is written in sneh a 
spirit of hostilih', jealousy, and revenge, that it defeats its 
own ends. Madame de Tencin mav have cheated him, and 
may hare been nnfaithfal, asheaverred: buticieplain, too, 
titat he killed himself to niin her. Hie death did not achieve 
thatpnrpoee. 

'Die story was hashed np, and the onsoupnlous woman of 
for^-fire intrigued more ■ealonsly than ever. 

Activi^, poUticai or intellectual, waa to Madame de 
Tencin the very condition of life. The strength of her mind, 
herindignant scorn of weakness, and in some respects her jnst 
views oipablic matters, are amongst her few claims to respect. 
Ber letters to Richelien are very remarkable. Her ambitions 
affection for her brother, her persevering efforts for his 
success, and her onscrupalons use of anr means to reach 
power ^ are frankly displayed in these confidential epistles to 
a political friend and accomplice. De Tenoin had attempted 
to draw the attention of liouis XV. to the post-office abnse of 
opening lettersj "but as nsaal," says Madame de Tencin, 
"lie, the King, has done all wrong, and the evil is no less. 
Fsrther on she adds, candidly enou^, "I do not know how far 
this way of getting at the secrets ^ others may be approved, 
hot it was first used by Louis XXY., and has been mock 
unproved under this reien ; but since it is used , let it at least 
beniefulto theKin^, andnot merely to ministers, in order the 
better to deceive him." Had De Tencin been one of the 
minlstera, Madame de Tencin, wbo knew the art of sealingnp 
the opened letters, might have thought differently. Buti^t 
mortj sense could there be . what generous or noUe ambition 
eould survive, under an aosolnte sovereign of whom a few 

,. Coogk- 
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liiiM lower Usdame de Tencin could nij irithont aUnder, 
" Wbat Ukea pUce in hU kiDgdom does not seem to concern 
him. Nothing movei him. He is thorougblj indifferent in the 
oouncil, ha soMCrihe* to all that ia offered to him. Verilj it is 
enough to drive one to despair, to have to do with such a man. 
One can »ee that, in anj^ matter whatsoever, his apathetic 
temper inclines him to the side that gires least troable, even 
■bould it be the worst. .... It is even said that the King avoids 
knowing what takes place. He savB it is better to know 
nothing than to learn evil tidings. This is afinewm^'^rotd; 
I ^air never have as much , though the matter concerns me 
much less than it does him." 

After such a pictnre, we mnst not wonder at the words of 
scorn and despondency which, in the bitterness of her heart, 
Madame de Tencin cannot repress. She openly declarea tliat 
■he desfiises the weak sovereian who can thus be swayed 67 
every will; and to the same mend, in whom she had perfect 
tnut, she prophetically announces that, unless Ged puts forth 
his hand, the State u lost. "I teli ^on everything," she 
says, frankly, "for boundless trust is the result of Hue 
friendship." 

That Madame the Tenein was capable of friendship, her 
rat enemies have not denied. She conld love a friend faith- 



fully, and cordially hate a foe. She had some of the qualities 
on which men pnde themselves , but for which women are 
rarely praised. Dudos, who knew her well, and who has said 
the beet and the worst of her, says that she was ambitious, but 
dismterested. Money to her was a means, never an end. But 
in Bpiteof ambition, of her brother's position, of the Duke of 
Bicnelien's friendship, and of her own experience in a talent 
for intrigue, Madame de Tencin was excluded from politics. 
She turned to literature ; her tales were probably composed in 
thiacalmerperiodof her life, and a literary society, a.bureau 
(Fetpn'l, gave her intellectual activity free scope. 

If the Ruelles of the seventeenth century were too ex- 
qaisitelj refined, they possesBed, however, a great charm. 
They were essentially polite. The nation, satisfied with its 
political condition, with the glory of a splendid reign, and the 
magnificent supremacy of France, eqjoyed in social circles 
that mixture of activity and repose which stamps a great age. 
Even thus the ancient Qreeke may have rested calmly dis- 
cussing and calmly enjoying. TheBuelle was an academy; 
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it dealt widi the national langnage, gave it laws, enlaced its 
bonndarisB, and fixed tbem for ever. Jt devoted whole 
evsningB to the metaphysics of love, but of sablime lore, 
diatinet from pasdon; dissertations on moral virtues, on 
politeness, on ■uaguanimitj', on social duties, on splendour, on ' 
anythii^ that couJd make life a nobler aim , or a more refined 
reality, were there heard with favoar, and treated with 
acuteness. Men and women talked essays, it is true, but with- 
out coldness or pedantry. Never were the French more 
lively, more brilliaat, than in this intellectaal phoaia of tiieir 
history. 

The Bureau d'Esprit, though it ca-ne so bood aftw the 
Bnelle, offers a very different picture. The Rnelle laboured 
to fashion, polish, and improve; the Bureau d'Esprit seems 
to have had but one great task — the personal glorification of 
its members, as engaged in the then general work of destruc- 
tion. Rarely have men pushed themselves into great reputa- 
tion with so little personal merit to support it as in France 
during the eighteenth century j and rarely, too. have the 
inteUectnal representatives of a great nation bated and 
insulted its past and present with more virulence, and troubled 
themselves so little with a future they helped to make daiker 
and more sanKoinary. 

Madame de Tencin did not show active zeal in favour of 
any particular doctrine of the day ; her brother's ecclesiastical 
digni^ would aiouB have prevented her from favouring the 
anti-Christian movement, it she sympathized with it, which is 
doubtful. No clue has remained to herrealfeelingsoareligioo. 
For all we know, she may have been an atheist, or she may 
have had that faith which adds but another sting to con- 
science, and is not incompatible with the worst actions. 

Few women who bad her talents, and soi^ht power with 
such eagerness and pertinacity, spoke less of themselTes than 
she did, and cared less for posterity. 

Ber political feelings, however, are partly known to ns ; 
and she waa too sceptical, by the tone of her ramd, by her life, 
by her very diaappointmenta, notto make one with the great 
body of mnrmurers against the State. She opened her house 
to oiem, and she patronised them with zeal and Judgment. 
When Montesquieii published his "Esprit des Lois," she 
bought a large number of copies, which she presented to her 
friends. She enoooraged young authors, received them 
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kindly, gave them eieelleiit advice, and got little tlutnki 
foTherpaina. 

Uannontel was amoogrt tbow whom the thua faTOnred 
earl^; he acknowledew it, prefera no particular charge 
agamat her, jet speaka of her with a mixture of admiration 
and dialike which is of itself sufficiently significant She 
charmed him at fint by her calm, indolent, and amiable 
mamien. She apoke ao kiadlf, questioned with ancb an 
appearance of intereat , aeemed ao thoroughly abaorbed in the 
anawers her qneationa eiicit«d , that the young man's self-love 
found such attention sweeter than flattery. 

Thia ia acbiowledged to have been Madame de Tencin'a 
seduction ; it was a power that aarrived beanty and yonth — 
she conld become one with whomsoever spoke to her. Her 
mind was so varied, bad resonrces so iofimte, and was so ac- 
eostomed to view the different aspects of life and human 
natore, that without any edbrt of will or patience she aaiild 
assume the tone, the manners, and the very feelings that were 
moat calciUated to charm her hearer. Thatalow, ungraceful, 
load speaking, vain, andshyyoimgMarmontel, jnatatepping 
into Parisian society , with W tragedy in five acts , his ambi- 
tion, his dreams, and his talent, which he took for genios, was 
a good subject for Madame de Tencin to study. He felt later 
that, if he had received genuine kindness, he had also been 
looked throngh W a searching eye — and this was an offence 
which the pride of snccess knew not how to for^ve. Hence a 
resentment which nothing seems to justify, some ironical 
reflectiona on Madame deTencin'a apparent bonhomie , and a 
very hvelv andmorelenieut account of the society over which 
shepreaiaed. 

" 1 there saw assembled Montesquieu, Foatenelle, Mairan, 
Harivanx, the young Helvetiua, Aatruc, and others, all literary 
and scientific men, and in the midst of them a woman of 
sin^Iar talents and profound judgment , but who , with her 

Elain and simple exterior, had more the look of the house- 
eeper than oi the mistress. This was Madame de Tencin. 
.... 1 soon perceived that each gneat came there ready to act 
hia part , and that the wish of shining often interrupted con- 
versation from following an easy and natural coorae. Every- 
one seemed anxious to seiae, as quickly OS possible, andasit 
flew by, theonportnoemomentot uttering nisAonnuf and his 
anecdote — ot nihering his maxim or hia bail of light and 
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t ; and this aeceaoaiT tpropot wu often fitr-fbtched. 
X the impatient wisnof diBplsjing his sagacity and 
uuubbo »aa viaiblj manifeat. Montesquieu waited with more 
calmneEE until the ball should come t« Dim, but be waited for 
it DevertheleBs; Mairan watched for the faroarable op- 
portunityj Aatruc disdained to wait; Fontenelle alone let it 
come tonim without seeking for it. and he made bo discreet a 
use of the attention with which ne wbb heard, that his in- 
genious remarks and charming stories never lasted more than 
a moment. Attentive and discreet, Helvetins listened And 
collected for the future." 

Was it indeed in the intercourse of Madame de Tencin's 
Mends that Helvetius found the materials of the disgraceinl 
book which gave him cetebritjosananthor, but would have 
covered him vitb infamy hod not his own life belied its pre- 
cepts? If so, we must acknowledge that whatever her life may 
have been, Madame de Tencin leu the theory of her actions to 
her more philosophic friends, and was satisfied with Chris- 
tiauitj' and its morality in her ovm works. They have not, 
indeed, the exquisite and austere ptirity of the preceding age; 
but if they do not always escape coarseness, they are certainly 
not immoral tales. Nothing in them is low, mean, or ignoble; 
passion is puie^ ^uttjj and often heroic. They are conceived 
in a spirit of ^tb, which does not exclude reality." 

Nothing is more characteristic of Madame deTenciu than 
these stories. That she wrote them with the intention of 
lemoining unknown is evident from the dedicSitions prefixed to 
two, and which are calculated to mislead the public; and that 
she took no steps to secure their being published is no less cer- 
tain. They were found amongst her papers after her death, 
and then first given to the world. 

Herrestlessandnothappy life, if we look at the sources of 
true happiness, cloeedon thelth ofDecember, 1749, in the 
sixtr-eignthyearof herage. What it was we have seen; her 
worVs will show us under what aspect she viewed that other 
life of which we all bear an image in our hearts — that life 
whose very sorrows are, like its joys, other than we ever feel in 
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CHAPTEE XL 

"ThaUawjln otComaiDS*" — "TlwHUIWtaDMofLaTa." 

HuuHB &■ Tsnoni is distiiirnished from her predeoeMora 
by a qnalitj which thej would have esteemed a defect — the 
eioqnence of passion. 

Their love was lofty, sabllme, or tender; it coald moke 
heroic sacrifices , express itself in the most delicate . refined, 
and courteous speech, but it shnnned passion a* a breach of 
decorum ^ it was polite , but it was not eioqnent. Indeed , we 
do not think we exaggerate when we trace oack t« Madame de 
Tencin, in the "Memoirs of Commin^," the fint real mani- 
fsstation of impassioned eloquence u the whole world of 
modem fiction. 

AphraBehn had vigour, tenderness, and great dramatic 
power; but she was a rude and careless writer; her passion, 
too, was coarse and sullied, and when she is eloquent, it is in 
wrath and generous indignation at the unmerited calamities 
of a noble and heroic being. No one need be told that her 
successors, the great English norelists of the last age, did not 
de^ in the eloquence of passion. The domestic novel is Eng- 
lish, the impasBioned novel is French. Its great and first tn- 
omph wasRouBsean's ''NouvelleH^lo^iee," and ten years before 
that work was published Madame de Tencin died. Bonssean'e 
marveUooB succeas was like manr a success of later times , not 
merely the result of his genius j but also of a secret want in the 
nublic , a want which he felt himself, and therefore knew well 
ncwtosnpply. We think that Madame de Tencin, too, felt 
this want^ though she had not the genios that could satisfy it. 

We think that in the gentle and austere fictions of the pre- 
ceding age , in the subtie or Ucentions novels of her own times, 
she too missed something, a troubled charm, morethanmere 
tendemesa , a purer fever than that of the senses — bnt still a 
(ever, which the wisdom, both severe and serene, of the seven- 
teentn eentory bad checked, as more dangetons than actual 



Profligacy is the low aspect ofthe human mind in aU ages; 
but passion m literatnre is especially characteristic of epochs 
when religicn is weak. Itbthesignof perverted faith, of per- 
verted aeration, turned from their lawful centre to that &t^ 
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idol, (t hnman bejng, and that weskeit of tdl aims, the fi«iizied 
mtification of aeu. Wheierer we see an impassioned novel, 
the epitome of the love tiro boman beings can bear towards 
each othei, and the exclusion of all else, there we also see 
souls distracted bj doubt or sunk in gloom, turning from the 
soblune aspiratioiis of their childhood and their jouUt — from 
Qod, from dutj, from honour — to delusive hopes, and the still 
more delasiTe phantasms of all they have left behind them. 
Then is the reigD of OTerf false virtue and every false divinity. 
iDieli^ouaepochsitiBDOtBO. Then there are but two camps 
in the mtetlectuol as well as in the real world. On one side 
palms love — lof^, heroic, and pure; on the other, revels 
shameless licence. But there is no room for passion , for pas- 
sion claims to be the heart, and licence, more frank, does not. 

So much as love can be commanded, it is commanded tij 
Cfaristiaiuty. The conjugal exhortations of Saint Paul to the 
earl;f Christians, breathe the very spirit of tender aad self- 
sacrificing affection. But ae clear through the whole of the 
New Testament is the precept, Guard your hearts. Love you 
ma^Ti^^Qmnstiliveanadietor that love, but guard your heart, 
for it is no hnman beine:'s,it is not yoars,its ^legiance belongs 
to Qod alone. Thus, though there may be passion, even when 
religion is strong, it is silent; for then the might of law ie ac- 
knowledged, and passion, to speak truly, is seditiou. 

When these bonds have grown loose, or been broken, when 
the religious and intellectual would call themselves free, pas- 
sion speaks. She dare not, indeed, proclaim herself happiness, 
for her own confessions would belie her; hut she pnts on a 
snblime aspect, made to delude weak hearts. In vain the 
works that prove the disease also proclaim it — in vain they 
say passion is ill-fated and sorrowful — in vain they show n« 
the death-bed of Htioiae, the suicide of Wertber, thetragio 
end of Delphine and her lover. In vain they seem to warn as 
awaj from the perils they reveal; these are dangers that are 
most snch when they are known. Love is natural and sweet; 
it has pangs, jealousy, hopes, and dreams; but passion is ficti- 
tious love. Passion is the morbid work of the imagination, the 
refinement of the senses, both bent on one visible object of 
beant^, and it makes all else in life seem worthless till they are 
gratified. It is the subtle worship of self ^ bat nnder a nobler 
guise than tiiat of self, thongh still essenbally the same wor- 
uip. Its fever reads like thJe triumph of life's eventful tale 
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the eloriooe dose of a few brief and ardent yean. There lie 
the ftbehood aad the danger. 

Shoniu paoBlou as it u, and none need fear iL Showna 
thedeliriom, the wakening, the Bhame, the feebleness, the 
■Inggiah coldness of all its first and its last expiring phases, 
andyon show us the tcutii, titon^h, periiaps, like many truths, 
it is too frightful for contemplatton. But this the impassioned 
nOTel never does. There passion is really divine — it is not 
happy, hnt it is immortal. It follows Wertheriu bis grave, it 
shows OS not the marks of time in Charlotte's fair face. Its 
TictimB or its objects all pass away from our gaise inthefiill 
bloom of loveliness , strength and yonth. There is nothing to 
remind OS of BouBseaa'srealJnlie m her decrepit, foolish age; 
of Goethe's eightietiiiyear, of Madame de Staels pining for Ufe 
on her death-bed, I'nese fine geniuses penned forth the fever 
of their heart in eloquent pages, gave hero and heroine s 



beautiful and consistent end, and put away the bitter and nglr 
tmth. With them passion most be gratified , and it must kilL 
The disease is not quite so fatal. It may kill, but when it does 
not, it is killed itself by time, its general termination. Its 
violent end, however, makes it look more real than the old 
heroic Scudery love. 

This reqtdred the constancy, derotion, and ardour of a life- 
time, and was not easily imitated. Bnt the physical weakness 
which has often made disappointed affection end in disease 
and death, orthesuddenactof despair that has pat an end to 
lifeandlove,havebeenheIdsiiSctent to prove apassion which 
a little more strength to resist, a little more patience to live on, 
would have humbled and conquered. 

Who better than Hadame de Tencin can have known the 
real brevity of a feeling she had inspired and experienced too 
often? But the worst and the weakest have some ideal to 
which they eling, and hers wastheimmortality of ardent love. 
It was, at least, the conception of love in which she was most 
sQCcessful , and she never succeeded so well in it as when she 
nnited it to religious enthusiasm. Here , too , the ei-non , the 
sister of De Tencin, themistressof Dubois, had an ideal; she 
felt the poetry of religion, hut not its austerity — the diarm of 
cloisters and convent homes, but not their innocence. She 
blended in her fictions , aa they may have blended in her life in 
nnknown atruKgles between passion and faith, two feel^igs, 
which, though most opposed, strangely contrive to ming^ in 
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many & human heart. A daDgeroiu niuon , which hegan hot 
did not end with her — which helped to Banetify guilt and to 
desecrate relig;ioa — a union tcom which the pore and reverent 
Christianitj of Mademoiselle de Scad^ry and Madame de la 
Fajette would hare shrunk as from profanation. What would 
the austere censoTs of "Clelia," or ofthe "I'linceBse deCIfves" 
— for both had censors — have said of the dying speech of 
Adelude? Here was food indeed for grare senaton and 
leTerent matrons I Here was Iots under an aspect they had 
not dreamed of^ lovebreathingitolast sighaou theaaheeof a 
Trapplst monk; paseion etrong in death, and all the more 
mighty that it was guiltf and forbidden. 

The "Memoirs of Comminge" is the shortest and the best 
of Madame de Tencin's tales. It is a straightforward story, 
unencumbered with episodes, dealing bttle in the detail ofthe 
feeling on which it rests, but bearing us on irresistibly to its 
calamitous end. 

It b an autobiography , and the writer beguu his story by 
entering into the origiu of the bitter lamily differences that 
caused all his sorrows. 

"My great-grandfather, who had two sons, bestowed es- 
tensive lands on the younger one to the prejudice of the elder, 
and caused him to assume the name of Marquis of Luasau. The 
friendship ofthe two brothers suffered no abatement; they 
even caused their children t« be brought up together. But 
thiscommoneducatioa.of which the object was to unite them, 
on the contrary made tbem enemies almost from their birth." 

The son of the Count of Comminge is jealous of hit consin, 
the son of the Marquis of Lnesan. This jealousy becomes so 
violent a hatred that the two boys must be separated. They 
grow up to man's estate, and with them grow hatred and jeaL- 
ousy in De Comminge, disdain and dislike inDeLuaaan. Both 
marry. M. de Comminge has a son, and M. de Lnssan a 
daughter, who have never met 

The Count of Comminge is bent on recovering the estates 
of which his grandfather has deprived him. lie has learned 
that title-deeds establishing his rights are to be found in a 
monastery ; he sends his son to claim them , and caases him to 
bear an assumed name , the betterto ensurethe secrecy of his 
errand. The young man goes, procures the papers, and being 
QearBagn^reB, ana having some time to spare, he visits that 

. Cungl. 
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watering-placfl, where he u known u the Harquii de Lon- 
gauoois. 

He hu not lieen tliere long when he meets with a beautifiil 

E'ri, with whom he falls in love. He does bis best to let her see 
a psBBion, but he cannot tell it -~ he cannot address her in 
the Wgnage of flatteiy and admiration. 

"Until then," he observes, "I had said to eveiy woman 
more than 1 had felt; I oonld not speak now, when I was real^ 
moved." 

He soon learns the name of this beantifnl maiden: she is 
Adelaide de Lnsaan, the daughter of hu father's bated oonsin. 
But when did obstacles prevent the growth of love? De Com- 
minge thinks little of angrr and inimical fathers; be has but 
one strong feai: lest Adelaide should have been taught to 
detest his name. 

"I therefore took the resolve of concealing, even more 
carefoUv Utan I had done , mj real name and state ," he saje, 
"and of seeking everr means to please her; bnt I was too 
much in love," he adds, "to use anj' means save that love 
itself" 

Two months are spent thus. De Comminge has every 
reason to believe thatMademoiselledeLussan sees and shares 
hie affection, nhen his father abruptly sends for him. The 
lover is thnnders truck; absorbed in his passion he had never 
thought of separation. He obejs, however, bnt first he de- 
liberately bums the title -deeds on which rest his father's 
claims, and, without informing her of this sacrifice, he reveals 
his love and name to Adelaide. 

Mademoiselle deLuBsan is startled, bnt it is too late: she 
too loves. They part, full of mutual love, esteem, and 
boundless trust, and indulging in all those hopes and illusions 
of strong passion which a cold future seldom fulfils. 

The wrath , the fiiry of M. de Comminge may be imagined 
whoi he learns that bis son has burned the precious title- 
deeds, and dares to think of marrying the child of his detested 
consin. He sends him into banishment , in a wild chUtean of 
the P^nees, surrounded with pine-trees, cypresses, rocks, 
and ialliug torrents. Now De Comminge's abode would be 
eonsidereadelightfally wild and picturesque; then it was held 
but a dreary and savage notituae — a place of punishment, 
and the true home of melancholy. Not satisfied with this, the 
Count of Comminge insists on manying his sou to a Mademof- 
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telle de Foiz. The yoniig man obstimatelj reiiues, aniJ is 
thrown into the castle dungeon. Here a letter trom Adelaide 
reachea him, which fills htm with desp^ and gnef. Adelaide, 
on leaming from Hadame de Comminge the joung man's gen- 
eioDs sacimce and its fatal consequences, adopts a desperate 
remedy to deliver her lover from oaptiri^ and persecatioa. 
She marries U. de Benavid^, a disagreeable, narrow-ntinded, 
jealous Spaniard, selected bjr her because even in her choice 
she will not be aospected of inconstancy by the only man she 
ever can lore. 

These incidents of the story are romantic: but, for the 
times when it was written, they are not improoabla. Theta 
were tyrannical fathers in those days; weallknowMirabean's 
yonth. Then , as ever, too , love triamphed over family dis- 
sensions , or aonld generoDsly sacrifice its own felicity to the 
good of the beloved object. Less likely, though certainly 
not impossible or unnatural, are the means used by the author 
to lead as to the fatal conclusion. 

On recovering his freedom, De Comminge, after a severe 
illness brought on by grief, has but one thought — to sea 
Adelude once more. He passes himself off for a painter; 
succeeds, under that character, in entering M. de Benavid^s's 
chSteau in Biscay; and, after some time, he canezohangea 
few words with Adelaide, who entreats him to depart Her 
husband, unfortunately, finds them thus engaged. In his 
jealous foiy be wants to kill Adelaide, and in her defence 
M. de Commiuge wounds M, de Benavid^s. The prayers of 
Adelaide compel him to take re&ge in a neighbouring con- 
vent. H. deBenavid^ recovers, but his wife is taken with a 
violent fever that carries her off on the fifth day of her illness. 
On learning these fatal tidings, DeComminge, wearied of lifo, 
returns to France and enters the monastery of La Trappe. 
He bad been three years in the walls of that austere abode, 
when the tolling of the bell summoned him and his brethren to 
witness the death-bed of one of the monks. The dying man 
was already lying on the penitential ashes, ready to receive 
the last sacraments. He requested the father abbot's leave to 
speak, and that permission being granted , he made a strange 
confession. The dying brother is Adelaide herself. The 
report of her death was an invention; and, on her husband's 
decease, she fonnd herself free , after two years of close op- 
ting. The world held her as one dead ; and dead to it, unoe 
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abe coold not learn what her lover had become, she resolved to 
be. Sevealingher name to none, she assumed male attire, and 
went back toFranee. A BtrauKe feeling made her enter the 
church of the monasteiy of La Trappe. The monks were in 
their stalls sinking psatma. She recognized the voice and the 
f^itures of M. ae Comminge. In her despair she blasphemed 
Providence that had reetored him but to snatch him awa;, 
and Beyer them hj irrevocable vowb. But these first transports 
over , abe resolved , since more was not granted , to live in the 
tame abode, and breathe the same air, with her lover. She 
presented herself to the abbot, asked to be received into the 
brotherhood, snd, being accepted, took the vows. 

"But what mood, she eiclaims, "did I brine to your 
holy exercises? A heart fall of passion, and abeornod in its 
love. Ood who, in abandoning me to mjself, doubtless wished 
to ^ve me stronger reasons of feeling humbled some da; be- 
fore Him, allowea me to rejoice in the poisoned sweetness of 
breathing the same air, ot being in the same place with the 
loved one. I followed him step by step; I helped him in hia 
labour, so far as my strength allowed — and these moments 

Saidmeforalllsasered. My madness, however, went not so 
IT as to betray myself. But what motive stopped me? The 
fear of disturbmc the repose of him who bad destroyed mine. 
Bat for that fear^ might have attempted everything to snatcb 
from Ood a sodI I believed to be wholly His. 

" Two months ago , to obey the rule of the holy founder, 
who, by the continaal thought of death, wished to sanctify his 
religious, they were all ordered to dig each his own grave. 
As usual, I followed him to whom I was bound by bonds so 
ahameftiL Tbesi^ht of that grave, the ardour nim which he 
dugit, filled me with a grief so keen, that I was oompelled to 
st^ aside and allow tears to flow which I could not restrain. 
From that moment I felt as if I were going to lose bim. That 
thought never left me. My passion gathered new strength. 
I followed him everywhere; and if I spent a few hours without 
seeing him, I felt as if 1 shonld never see him again. 

"This was the happy moment which Ood had prepared to 
draw me towards Him. We went to the forest to hew wood 
for the convent, when 1 perceived that my companion had 
left me. I looked for him uneasily. After naving wandwed 
titrougfa several paths of the wood, I saw him in a retired 
place, looking at something he bad drawn from his bosom. 

. Caag\c 
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of a eriminal poasion. I saw an ftngrj God laTing on him an 
Almighty hand. I thought that this love which I had brought 

to the foot of the altar, had drawn down heavenly wraf' 

him who uupired it. I came and knelt at the foot 
altar: I aaked Qod to convert me, that I might obtain my 
lover a converaion. Yee, my Ood, it was for him I prayed ; for 
him I wept; to save him tliat I came back to Thee. Thon 
hadst mercy on my weakness. My prayers, imperfect, pro- 
foue though they were, still were not rejected. Thy grace 
deacendea in my heart. I felt the peace of a eonl that ia with 
Thee , and seeks bat Thee. It waa Thy will that I should be 
pnrified by saffering. A few days after this I fell ill. If the 
companioQof my errors HtillaiifferBfrointhe weight of sin, 1°*' 
him cast a look upon me. Let him consider what he has 
mad1yloved;let him thinkof the terrible moment lam facing, 
and which he moat soon face; of that day when the mercy o' 
Giod will be hushed, and His justice alone will be heard! Ba 
I feel my last sacriSce at hand ; I entreat these holv religiou 
to assist me with their prayers; I request them to targive m 
the scandal I have given them; and Iconfess myself unworth; 
to share their grave," 

The voice of Adelaide ceases — all is over; and DeCom- 
minge, silent till then — silent in lore , pity, and despair — 
now rises from among the kneeling monks, and, claspmg the 
corpse of his iU-f ated mistress in his arms , gives way to pas- 
sionate laments. The compasaion, the Chriatian exhortations 
of the Father Abbot move him not. The love so true and so 
fatal of AdelaVde. her unsuspected presence, her long suffier- 
in^, and that sad death he has just witnessed, overwhelm him 
witli a grief against which he will not contend. 

"Hare mercy on ma," he says to the Abbot; "let me go; 
«rtiat would yon do with a miserable wretoh, whose despidi 
would bat disturb your peace?" 

And , half in pity, half in fear of the scandal hia further 

presence might cause, his request is complied with. He retires 

to a hermitage belonging to the monastery, there to lead a 

lib of penance till the day of his death, whioh he proniiiea 

,. Cungl. 
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notto buten. Wlieii thfttda^comMhehastheAbboVspto- 
miae that one grave shaU re-nnite him to hia Adelaide. 

The incident* of thii etoi; belong to the common staple of 
romaatio fietioo. The stjle ia not remarkable, though dear 
and eaaj; the delineation of character ia cold^ the proerees 
of pasnon itself showB little power. The writer seemB to nave 
kept her whole strength in store for the death scene. This ia 
impreuive, pathetic, and full of an impassioned fervour un- 
known till then. How strong a hold it took of the public mind 
-we ma; conjecture from the fact that its poner is not yet 
exhausted', music, painting, and the drama nave perpetuated 
the tale of Adelaides sorrows. Her death has become a sort 
of legend, which grave historians of La Trappe have in- 
dignantly denied, and which manj'who have never read the 
" Memoirs of Comminge " firmly believe to be true. 

On its appearance this tale was immediately placed next 
the " Princesse de Cloves," and , when it had been before the 
public many yean, LaHarpe, if t«r praising Madame de la 
Fayette, did not hesitate to say, " Only another woman suc- 
ceeded, a century later, iu painting with equal power the 
struggles of love and virtue." 

And he was right. No love-story worthy of the name had 
appeared in France between these two tales. This is the fame 
which posterity awards to fiction. Every hundred years every 
language produces two or three novels that live for another 
century — sometimes for a little more. The rest, the countless 
multitude that had their day, are but their short-lived off- 
spring, doomed to perish in their infancy. 

The pathos and eloquence of Adelaide's end have alone 
saved the ''Memoirs of Comminge" from a like fate. The 
story has but one original feature , but that has ruled a con- 
siderable portion of modem literature, from Madame de Ten- 
ein's day to this ; and even where it has not ruled, its influence 
has been felt iShe opened the reign of passion , and opened 
it with a picture so moving, that ^ange of taste has not yet 
affected its power. Many a penitent heroine have we had since 
then, from the first germs of sin down to the lowest But 
Adelaldefirstmoved the hearts of readers; first she united — 
a dangerous onion , as time showed — passion and rdigion. 

Hitherto we have had a somewhat austere analysis of the 
female heart, or, in striking contrast, tales of open licenr 
tiousneaa, from which the very name of lore was banished. 

. Cnngl. 
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With Adelaide , dyiog on the uhes of La Trappe — with the 
erring woman who repents not for hei own sake, not, alas, for 
the love of Heaven, out becansB she trembles for her Iotot'b 
■alration — the whole world of passion opens before as. 
Others may have drawn its progress with a hand more mas- 
terly ; they may have told its tragic ending with more power 
ana eloquence , but the genn, the dawn of a new vein in 
literature lies there. Madame de la Fayette first related with 
tmth the delicate stmegles of a Tirtnons heart; Madame de 
Tencin first told the orama of a love innocent in its birth, 
renderedgnilty by adverse fate, and closing with the only end 
this woria afforded , penitence and death. 

Madame de Tencin's three other tales , " The Misfortunes 
of LoTej"the"Steee of Calais." and the "Anecdotes of the 
BtignofSdwardlll.," which shenererfiaished, do not pos- 
sess IJie pathos and depth of passion of the "Memoirs of Com- 
minge." They also display a coarseness of subject from which 
it is free. Yet the "Misfortunes of Love" has many pleasing 
passages , and is interesting. But when she sat down to write 
it Madame de Tencin decreed that love should be unhappy 
and persecuted ; and whererer we turn we meet the severe 
and inexorable face of a freah sorrow , more bitter than the 
last. 

Pauline, the heroine, is the daughter of a vain motfaer 
and of an unscrapnlous financier- Their house is thronged 
with noblemen and titled ladies. They come, proud, in- 
solent, and servile, to ridicule and plunder the low-born 
roturiert. The picture is drawn from life , A:om that straggle 
between birth and capital in which birth was to be so signally 
conquered, and which Madame de Tencin saw in all its early 
coarseness, 

WiUiont thinking it needful to consult her, her parents 
agree to marry Pauline to the young Duke of N— . To be a 
Duchess, to go to Court, and be allowed a tabonret in the 
Boyal presence, wbilst marchionesses stand around ber, are, 
Pauline's mother assures her, all the requirements of a wo- 
man's happiness. Pauline is the more inclined to doubt this, 
that the Chevalier de Barbasan, young, accomplished, and 
amiable, but too poor to many her, bas secretly won ber 

Spite her t«an and a few timid remonstrances, sheis in- 
trodneed to the Dnke ofN— . His mother kindly does all the 



wooing for bim; he looks at bis watoh, at the clocl:, and is 
evidentlj distracted with the teas of bemg late for the plaj — 
or, more properly speaking, of not appearing in time adorned 
»t, whiob is to ' - . . . 



o charm every female heart, and 



From this hateM union the young giri is delivered bjr her 
Eather's illness and death. In his last moments the penitent 
financier places a pocket-book in his daughter's hanas , and 
charges her to appropriate its contents to varioos pnrpoBes of 
TMtitation ; the rest a the best part of her inheritance. 

And now come the misfortunes of love. The rich vridow 
mairies tbe Duke of N — , and enjoys the blissAil tabouret; ber 
dan^ter retires to a convent, and Barbasan figbte a dud, 
kills his man , is token , and expeots sentence of death. His 
mistress contrives his escape, butthe jailer's daughterosnips 
tbemerit of his fli^fht, and renders bun nn&ithfal. Pauline 
follows him, sees him with bis mistress, who is called his wife, 
and returns to France heart-broken. At first she thinks of 
taking the veil; but a nun, her Mend, sister Engdnie, dis- 
suades her fixim the act. She tells ber how she has made a 
convent her home , how sbe believed in the faithlessness of her 
lover, and married his friend, to be betrayed and disgraced; 
and yet strangely, though perhaps not untruly, she does not 
worn ber against the p^ of rash judgment. She does not 
say, 

"Be not credulous like me. Who knows? Barbasan may 
' ' ' ■ " ■ ' ' ■ love ; 

„. , both; 

but she has not snmved that worldliness of the human heart 
which in the days of her youth filled her witb such lofty scorn. 
She does not regret her lost lover , now her calm friend , who 
comes and sees her at tbe convent grating ; but she regrets the 
comforts, enjoyments, and luiunes, and pleasures of life. 
President d'HaqueviUe is an eieellent match, and she pleads 
so hard in hia favour , that Pauline becomes Ms wife. 

Unavuling penitence soon comes ; Barbaaan was nnMth- 
fol, but be still loved bis mistress. Jealousy and grief shorten 
tbe da^ of her husband , and her lover dies when she is tree. 
'**'4taned of tbe world, Pauline reliras to a convent, and Sister 
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Eng&ie's fiiendship ; her only soUce to be the nnknown and 

liberal benefactresa of Barboaiui's orphan child. 

Iq tbie tale , aa in all Madame de Tencin wrote , we find a 
reettesaness, afever, which wem to imptT tbat lo7e, pas- 
sionate love, is the only business of life. This is her ^eat 
characteristic. She tried to pnt in fiction that sometning 
which she had sought for and nerer found, or, finding it, 
which she bad learned to be of brief and of little worth. In- 
stead of placing the ineritable disappointment in the nature 
of the feeling itself, she put it in adverBO ciicamBtances and 

Eersiatent sorrows. It may be that, in her worst moments, she 
adher own iiluaions about herpast life; that she thought , if 
her youth had been differently cast, she would not have fallen 
qnite so low , and might have been a better and a happier wo- 
man. ConTentg, fugitive heroines , and forsaken infants often 
appear in her tales, and in the episodes introduced. The me- 
mory of lost innocenee, of love deceived or deceiving, of a 
deserted child, hannt«d her long — the penalty, the imperfect 
atonement of many errors. 



CHAPTEE XIL 



Wb know little of UadameBiccoboni's history. She was 
not rich or titled , to be courted by the eminent men of the 
day; her cotemporaries praised her, but without enthusiasm. 
Wefindhernamein the literary annals of the eighteenth cen- 
toij; Grimm, Fr^on, and La Harpe criticise or admire her 
norks, bat we meet with no personal records of her in tbe pri- 
vate letters or memoirs of tliat age to which tbe whole of ner 
long life belonged. 

Madame Biccoboni was essentially au authoress, and tbe 
celebrated and remarkable women of the eighteenta centnrj 
in France were not tbe women who wrote. Tbey who did 
write were not always remembered for their writings. Ma- 
dame de Tencin is better known as tJie mother of D'Alembert, 
and for the scandal of her life , for ber intrigues and the 
literary socie^ over which she ruled, than even for the 
"Comte de Comminga." Madame da Chatetet's mathematical 
talents aie forgotten , and she will go down to posteritr with 
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the Dunfl of Voltaire ; the wrath of Bonsaesu will avail more 
Uadame d'Epinaye than her own writingB; in short, eveiy 
admired or emineiit woman of whom we read in the atoryot 
that time ii linked with Kime great man'a name, and on hia 
merits, more than on her own, rests her title to onr atten- 
tioa. 

Madame Kccoboni's posidon was esaentiallT' different. 
Her errors and troubles were the errors and tronoles of a wo- 
man; a woman was her only ardent Mend; she knew and saw 
Tory little of the men of letters of the daj; in short, shewaa 
nothing but a cold, unsuccessfol actress, who became a writer; 
and the uz octavo Tolames of her worku are all her claims on 
posterity. They were reprinted in 1818, twenty-sii years 
after her death. As a quiet and poliehed r^ez of tlie brilliant 
society of the eighteenth century, they were welcome; but 
since then they have Ki^daally sunk into that half-oblirion, 
in which the name of the writer alone is saved irom the wreck; 
whilst the pages over which so much fond labonr was wasted 
— over which the young eyes of vanished readers pored and 
wept — remain closed and uncared for. 

This is melancholy, but it is inevitable; we might as well 
bid the stream cease to flow, as try to avert the fate to which 
time moat consign even very fine books. Oenins alone, be- 
canse it is the eoul of humanitv, is immortal ; the rest is but 
flesh, and must perish, and go tbe wav of all flesh. 

The talea o* Madame Hiccoboni nad not that strength of 
invention which saves novels, for a time at least, and rave* 
themalowerandlessfaatidionsclassofreaders than the first; 
but if she bad not genina, she had more than mere talent She 
had that subtle grace in feeling and style which gives many 
women aplaceoftheir own very difScolt to define, and whicn 
springs partly from their nature and partly from their educa- 
tion. As Madame Riccoboni very jnstly observes in one of 
her stories: "Men are educated; women educate themselves; 
tbeirheart isthelrteacher, aclever teacher, whose method is 
sure." This was especially true of the time when Madame 
lUccoboni lived, ana it was very true of Madame Riccoboni 
herself, who owed 80 much to the early sorrows of her life. 

Marie-Jeanne Laboras de M^i&res was bom in Paris in 
the year 1714. She belonged to a rich and noble family of the 
B^Euu , which the famous system of Law reduced to compara- 
tive pover^. She received a good education, and having 
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9kAj lost her parente she lived with one of her aunts , who 
allowed her more liberty than was wiee in those profliMte 
times. Mademoiselle de M^i^res waa rerj handsome. She 
bad fine dork e^es, alivelj and animated coimtenaDce, afair 
complexion, and a good figure. She had beautj' and wit 
enough to fasdnate an Engliah nobleman of high rank and 

Seat wealth , perhaps one of the friends and companions of 
ilingbroke, like him a starin the Parisian world, mit whose 
real name has not been transmitted to us. 

Mademoiselle de M^zi^res pleased the English lord, as a 



and dazzled her as a first lover ma^ charm a giri of eighteen, 
who believes that love must last a lifetime. The storf of their 
mutual passion is recorded in the tale entitled "Letters of 
Mtstriss ifanni Buttterd to Milord Charles Alfred de Caitom- 
bridge Earl of Phsinte , Duke of Raflingth , written in 1735. 
translated from the English in 1756 by Adelaide Varan^ai. 
These letters are those written by Marie de M^zi^res to her 
English lover. She published them in 1757, with very few 
alterations. Bead in the original edition they bear every 
mark of genuineness. In the revised edition of beT works we 
find timt Lord Charles Alfred, &c., has simply become Lord 
Charles Alired Earl of Erford , and that several letters have 
been added or altered. These letters and alterations are as 
evidently written aprei coup, as the first were spontaneous 
efiiiBions. This new matter has a double purpose — it is 
literary and justificatory. A little familiar carelessness of 
style has been corrected ; a few of the metaphysical disserta- 
tions fashionable in the year 1757 have been introduced , and 
sentences and entire letters, expressing trust or mistrnst , as 
eiUier may place the character of Fanni Buttlerd in a fairer 
tight, have been inserted; but few of 'these changes really 
answer the purpose of the author. Whether we consider 
Fanni Buttlerd as a fictitious personage, or as another name 
for Marie de M&i^res, she is a truer and a better woman in her 
fbrtt plain letters than in her improved ones. In die first she 
is very erring indeed, bnt she trusts entirely; in the second, 
she is all the more errinfr that she does not quite believe in 
Lord Charles Alfred. Her daring is no longer that of tui 
inexperienced girl; itisthedaringoftimature woman. This 
delicate tbongn very obvious distinction seems to have 

FrtKli Waam af L*IUr: ^ { " I ■ 
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esesped Htdame BiecobonL She wished to heap coals of fire 
on tine offender's head , h; gtriu^ Fanni a sort ot preseatiiiient 
of her fate and forewaminK him with reproaehes, and she 
forgot that if Fanui saw and knew so well what was to happen, 
she was all the more to blame and the less to be pitied. Bat 
leaving this second Panni, we will now deal with the firat and 
her Lord Charles Alfred. The star7 is, as we hare already 
said, that of Marie deH^ ires and her lover, if stor^ that can 
be called which simply tells the passion of t,n impradent girl 
for an anfeDeTODs man. Her love appears in the first pages : 
it is frank, sincere , and true ; bnt a great deal too free in act 
and speech. Lord Charles does not promise marriage; prer- 
haps he caimot , perhaps he will not ; we are left in the dark. 
He promises, however, eternal love : and , thongb Fanni once 
douDtfhllj exclaims , "Ahl if yon aeceived mel" sbehastilv 
adds, fearful of ofiendine him, "if yon deceived yonreelf! 
Tbon^h she does go so t&z as to doabt the future for a mo- 
ment, it is a fugitive, timid doobt, which quickly vanishea and 
yields to entire trust. Voluntarily, and without much appa- 
rent seduction on her lover's part , she accepts the humiliating 
position of a woman who sacrifices all — bononr, the world^ 
esteem and ber own , everything a woman holds dear — to a 
man who will sacrifice nothing to ber. 

Wben this difficult question is treated in works of fiction, 
the odiiun of the sin rests with the man. He is a betrayer, and 
the woman is a victim. The more to heighten our hatred of 
bis villainy, and so raise our pity for her sorrows , her weak- 
ness is made to look so like innocence, that we may ask onr- 
selves if she sinaed. 

In this there is neither truth nor real morality. Look as 
long as we like , we shall never find that innocence lies at the 
root of sin; we may add that weakness can never breed any 
feeling save contempt; bnt error, even deep and deliberate 
eiTor, may waken, and justly so, thestrongestcompassion; 
and the more deliberate was the trust reposed in the man, the 
more flagrant and dishonourable in him is it to forsake the 
beiuK who thus trusted. 

We pity Fanni Bnttlerd, even when we blame ber most. 
Her sins are all great mistakes; and mistakes for which she 
shall suffer long. The mist of yonth and passion is on her 
eyes, Shehasfaithinherlover, inherself, andinlife. Sbe 
leads, for the first time, a story we have lead again and again, 

. Cuagk 
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and the fatal , inevitable end ia hidden from her view. With 
the perrerBitj of ineinerience, and the irilfuhiegB of yonth and 

Srioe, HheruahuHonherfate. Liring in aua^of ^eat pro- 
igacy, apparently uuwatched and uncared tor, influenced 
by evil counsel and bad example, she loses her modeatyand 
herTirtne; her letters often fail in delicacy ; the acknowledg- 
menta of her love are too frequent and too freej and those 
errors are helped on by the virtue which education and the 
world check moBt in women — frankness ; a virtue which was 
great in her. 

An open , ingenaons heart and mind appear in every line 
Fanni Buttlerd traces. Art, coquetry, wile, she has none. 
She is so very free, because she is so very true; and because, 
being true, she loves and trusts influitely : there lies the charm 
that makes us pity and forgive. We know that every word 
too fond will turn against ber in an avenging day. Wuen we 
see her glorying in her love, and all but worshipping her lover, 
we lament her tolly. When she surrenders to her passion, and, 
by forfeiting esteem, thinks to secure fondness and fidelity, 
we marvel at her blindness ; and both folly and blindness are 
Boapparent, and their result is so certain, that the chastise- 
ment and the sin seem to walk hand in hand, and one to plead 
merer for the other. 

We have mentioned the blemishes that disfigure some 
letters of Fanni Buttlerd; they are great, but they cannot 
efface the charm which lively tenderness, perfect faith, and 
fond and open adoration spread over the rest 

What a sublime being that Lord Charles Alfred appeared 
toMarie! How handsome! — hownoble! What senerosity of 
heart and soul she finds in every line he traces 1 What a man! 
No wonder she is distracted when he is slightly unwell! No 
wonder that when waiting for him, her impatient eyes fixed on 
her watch, flitting in the chair be last occupied — no wonder 
that she murmurs at the servant who carefully dusted the 

Eowder left there by that handsome and beloved yonng 
ead. 
"Ah! leave me all that belongs to him!" she exclaims — 
she is writing to him about himself — "leave me all that can 
brings him back to my eves and heart! Can I multiply those 
dear images too often 1 ButlsufTer, mydearAlA^d, I suffer 
greatly, I have a dreadful headache; I am glad of it, I want 
a little mixture of good and evil to recall me to myself. Iliara 



bem 10 happy ftn the laatnxmondia, thktmf Tefjh^^neM 
make* me Kel nneaar. I consent to have it diatrntbea; bnt 
if it mtutbedestrojed, laakof HeaventhBtitmAy bebymy 
death. I shall canv to the grave the aweet certain^ of beiiw 
loved by yon; I shall keep it thronghout all eternity; and 
when the terrible voice of the angel calls and wokena me , my 
fint care shall be to seek for yon in that immense valley. 
Wherever yon mAj be, my place is near you I" 

So wiote Fanni Battlerd, in the very tooe of Adelai'de of 
Lnsaan, and years before "Commioge" appeared. This, too, 
naa a aolitaiy oatbreak of passion. None of Madame Bicco- 
boni's other heroine* ever spoke the same lanenage: their 
love is often cold and bitter; tbey mistmst berare they are 
deceived ; anything like that passion or fervour never escapes 
from their prudent pen. But poor Fanni is not pmdent- 
"Congratolkte me, my dear lover," she mites to hun — "I 
have a friend whom none can eqnal! Share my joy, my dear 
ftiend, I have a perfect lover! No wonder if she sometimes 
fWed that the friend and lover thus addressed, thus adored 
and flattered, might weary of so much happiness. "Alael 
who knows I" she exclaims, with prophetic sorrow — "yon 
will perhaps weary of this peaceful leign. If this quiet state 
fatigues ^ou, ieaveit; but remember at least that a sovereign 
who abdicates, mnet neither despise nor iU-ose the subjects 
whom he forsakes; that his goodness must spare them, and 
engrave in their memory love of his name and regret for his 
loss." Again she thus expresses the same tender fear: " Host 
I always apeak of my happiness? I shall weary yon, my deai 
Alfred; but do I not owe yon all this joy? It is bnt a stream 
. that goes back to its fountain-head." 

Love-letters offer little variety, and Mistress Fanni is con- 
scious that hers share the common fanlt; after praising her 
lover's letters, she exclaims: "I say I love you, andlrepeatl 
love you; forgive me, my dear Alfred, but I really can think 
of nothing else." Imprudent words, imprudent acknowledg- 
ment! In vain she declares that the Princess to whom Alfred 
is paying hia duty at Court envies her that charming Alfred in 
her heart; in vau she wishes her Alfred the empire of Titiu, 
whose virtues he emulates; her sorrows begin with a separa- 
tion, of which the guilt does not appear to rest with her lover. 
He really mnat go; he really must leave her, on aome all- 
important public busineaa. Fi»id and fervent letters follow 

. Caag\c 
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bim. Fonni comparea the agitated present with a pe&ceful 
paat, which she does not regret. Formerlv Milord, aa she 
BometimeB calls him, wasnotintown — hedidnotimte, and 
yet ehe was happy ; and now, because a sheet of paper is alow 
to come, she is wretched. The usual adoration follows, plentj 
of praiae — too much , indeed — yet tempered by the declara- 
tion that her love is based on est«eai and honour. That ia 
indeed its redeeming virtae — it is not merely love, but 
worship. 

The end is aauly and quickly told. Lord Charles returns; 
he is cold, he is embanassed; at length the bitter truth is 
confessed. He is obliged to marrv another; but be solicits 
the continuance of Fanai's friendship and love. Fauni had 
lent an unwilling ear to the {riendsbip, but the mention of 
lore rouses all her indignation. She will neither divide affec- 
tions which she once possessed entirely, nor wrong an in- 
nocent woman who has not injured her. After a bitter 
stxuggle between lingering passion and pride, she parts from 
her lover, and confesses her sad mistake. " You are not die 
man whom 1 loved," she eiclaima, in her sorrow, "you are 
not, and, alas! yon never were." Further on, she a!dds, in 
. language temperate but sad; "You are going to break the 
ties that bound me to you. i am too proud to divide you, or 
fill up your leisure moments, and too just to wish to keep one 
who belongs to another, I resume those rights which my 
tenderness nad given you over me. I promise you no friend- 
ship. I do not Know what a torn and troubled heart may 
feel, but 1 do not think that a feeling so pure and so sweet as 
friendship can be bom of a passion that only leaves behind 
the regret of having experienced it, the shame of havine 
"rovecfit too well, and the sorrow of having made an ingrate. 
'isdaining the accusation of yielding to resentment and 
wounded pride, aud unable to invoke principles she had 
violated, she juatifies what acarceiy needs jnstification — the 
cessation of taeir intercourse — with the following adieu, in 
which the lingering wish of being not unkindly remembered 
is apparent: "You cannot doubt bat that 1 tenderly loved 
yon; beaaanred thatl love yon atill, but time, the event that 
mskea me take thia grievous step, your absence, natural 
retums on the past, will perhaps restore me to myself, and 
procure me a peace I could not find in the degradation of a 
passionof which theBOrrowsalonewoutdremain tome. Fare- 
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70a thui afae who conEideTB u a misfortune the h 
Bity of loving ;on no more. And remember th&t if in my 
bittereat sorrows I could not conceal my tears from 70a, that 
if I sometimes nude jonrs flow, I was at least considerate 
enough to put no bittemesi in mj complaining. Farewell, 
mj lord, farewell for ever! " 

This, we may be sure, was the last letter Marie deM^^rea 
wrote. It has the moriu of truth, the sorrow stronger than 
pride, the lore snrriring wrong, which ore in haman natore. 
Twenty-three years later, she added two last letters and a 
preface, whence all love had vanished, and breathing onlj the 
Btrongeat spirit of resentment. Lite and experience had, 
perhaps, tanght her that she had been deliberately seduced 
and betnived , and that she had sacrificed the peace and in- 
nocence 01 youth, not to a fond lover, even though a faithless 
one, hut to & cold and calculating profligate. 

Marie de Mdziires » ' > - - ■■ 

forsaken. She was sevi 
always remembered the n 
of her first love. "It is not always the lover a woman reerets 
when compelled to cease to love," she wrote, in one of her 
tales, "it IB the feeling, the charm, the Joy of loving, joy so 
great that notUng can replace it." Tbns, though all her tales 
are love-tales — thongh she has drawn, ana with succeBS, 
lovers both faithful and devoted, she has never forgotten her 
own story; and whatever turn tne tale may take, the secret 
war which is ever goin^ on between the two sexes, and never 
more than when love is at issue, finds in her an able and 
eloquent, though often severe, partisan. "One of the ad- 
vantages of the EDperiority of man's soul over ours," she 
ironically declares, in "M. de Creasy," is "that strength of 
mind which he uses to stifle the remorse wakened in his heart 
by the memory of a feeling and nnhappy w 



tnre, truth, and say whether falsehood and treason can cease 
to deserve their names ; say whether to deceive a woman is 
tiotto be a deceiver?" 

To say the truth, this was not her general tone, and she 

S referred warning woman to appealing to man. There is 
loqaent and bittei bath, and agood warning, in thedoaing 
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remark which ihe pata in the month of Sophie de Yalli&re. 
Thiu prudent yoiuw heroine, mitiug to a fiiend who wiahea 
her to show more kindness to Qia man whom she, Sophie, 
lores in secret, justifies her coldness in the following words: 
" You say that the faults which owe their existence to love are 
easily forgiven. Though mj experience is limited, I shall 
▼entore to atenre yon that this maxim is erroneous, so far, at 
least, as women are concerned. If the extreme violence of 
this passion exonses a sex whose education and natorsl bold- 
ness lead it to indulge its wiriies, and sacrifice mnch to their 
gratification, reserve and moderfttioD, the attributes of our 
sex, give it no claim to the some indulgence: ituaauntaual 
ttruggle, mu dear, in wMck the more tinad and the weaker of Ihe 
two is bound to win ike oictory," 

The case has seldom been stated more fbrcibly: woman 
is weak, and therefore she must be strong. She is weak, and 
therefore temptation muit have no power over her mind or hot 

Mademoiselle deM&i4res had received abitter lesson. It 
served her well. Wearied of povertr and dependence, she 
became an actress, and in the year 1734 she appeared on the 
Italian stage, in Uarivaux's French play, "The Surprise of 

As an actress she was coldly received. She acted with 
propriety and judgment, but she was thought stiff, and 
wanting in vivacity. As a woman, and a young and handsome 
one. Mademoiselle de M^^res was soon snrroonded with 
adorers, and exposed to many temptations; but tiust was 
gone for ever, and pride could not brook a second fall, 
rendered more hitter by the conscioosnass of a judgment 
whose wamioM she had not heeded. ' ' I know not how others 
conceive that Tight called ejprif," she wrote, many years later : 
e it appears like a bright taper, wbich a gnst of wind 



hut halfdispeuit. Its feeble light soffices indeed to show us 
that we wuk on the edge of a precipice , but does not let us 
see the slippery spot where our feet may faiL We fall, and 
when we have reached the very bottom, we can think over it, 
and say, still sore with the fall, that if we had only seen better 
we need not be here." 

In 118&, Mademoiselle de M^xi^res married Francois Bic- 
coboni, oneof her brother actors, the son of an Itahan actor 
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And actresa who had settled io Fmace, wad both of wbom wen 
reraafkable for their acoompliahments. M. Biccofaoni, the 
eldeTj was an author u irell as an actor , and hie wife waa a 
Unguut and a celebrated improvisatrice. She belonged to 
almoat all the Italisa academies; she wrote French plays that 
were not -very aucceufiil; bnt, spite her failnre as an author, 
she was long remembered as one of the most amiable and 
respected actresBee of the French stage. 

Their BOD, the hnsband of Mademoieelte de M^ziSres, was, 
like his wife, a cold and unsuccessfiil actor, but he wrote 
man}^ popular plajs, now almost entireir forgotten; and it 
was in his intercourse, and in that of tQe family aha had 
entered , that Madame Riccoboni acquired her taste for 
literature. It was almost the ontr happiness her marriage 

Sive her. Her husband's love cooled after a few years , and 
ongh she ever remained devotedlj attached to him, his in- 
constancj saddened the whole of her married life. Once more 
she learned the bitter lesson, "that to be unhappv', and 
through what we love, is a miseiy which must be felt to be 
understood." 

Francois Biccoboni thought so highly of his wife's judg- 
ment ana taste, that he consulted her for all his works; he 
even re-wrote a little play which she had sketched, and 
published several of his own comedies under her name. In 
1767, being then forty-three, Madame Biccoboni suddenly 
resolved on becoming an antfaoi herself. She hadpreserveo, 
with the tenacious memory of a wronged woman, her letters 
to the English lord. Pernaps he was then in Paris, one of 
the many of his countrymen who yearly flooded the French 
capital; perhaps some circumstance, now lost and forgotten, 
by stinging Madame Riccoboni to the quick, made her resolve 
on giving him such a proof of her resentment aa , without ei- 

Eosing him or her, would yet draw down public contempt on 
er wronger. Whatever her reasons may have been, she 
shaped her letters into a sort of story, and published them 
under the title of "Lettera ofMistrisaPanni Buttlerd." The 
preface isheaded, "MistrissFanni tooneKeadcr," andthat 
one reader is the original of Lord Charlea Alfred. 

It is to be regretted that any motives should have induced 
Madame Riccoboni to take a step ao much oppoaed to the 
reserved and retired temper ahe naturally possessed, and of 
which her life gave aucb conatant proof. Autobiognqihiei 
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hare their Tfdne. We know that the^ never ue, and never 
ought to be, quite Biucere — that ia to say, that they mtut 
never tell the whole truth. Bat Icttera tell more than the 
truth; they tell every aspect it takes in a changing mind; 
they have the dangerous mutability of words spoken, and the 
terrible ineiorable immutability of words written. There is 
no sadder reading than printed letters, for nothing written is 
so secret, so private. We may write a sonnet or an elegy for 
our own pleasure, yet somehow or other the sonnet may go 
forth to the world; an obliging and indiscreet friend may send 
the elegy to a magazine, and though the world may not be 
the better for either, ana though we may not get much fame 
or profit for our poetry, still there is no unfitness in its having 
appeared. It is proper to suppose that sonnet and elegy 
were meant and nt to be read. But the letter, the sacred 
private letter, meant for one and given forth to all, to the 
amusement of the idle, to the curiosity of the vulgar, is a 
probation which friends too often do not scruple at, hat 
wbi(^ we do not expect from the letter-writer. 

Madame Riccoboni's scruples may have been lessened by 
a fact which we must not forget. She lived in the age of 
epistolary novels, when imaginary correspondents laid nare 
their most secret thoughts to the reader. Some French 
writers had already been successful in that artificial way of 
telling a story. It reached the acme of its popularity with 
Richardson's tales. The natural bent and ability which a 
young English printer had for writing letters, gave the law to 
thegreatestgeniusesof a neighbouring country. Even though 
Boutseau had not yet written his "Nouvelie HdloTse," Ma- 
dame Riccoboni may have been tempted by the success which 
letters on every subject obtained. Sbe may have thought 
that real love-letters had a chance of making their way, and 
of winning their author a position and a name. These, and 
die resentful motives we oave suggested above, probably 
were her reasons for publishing theletters of FanuiButtlerd. 

The literary merit of these letters was great. They were 
written by a eirl who did not then dream of authorship, yet the 
dear, graceful style thatoftenrosetoeloquence, the happy 
and ingenious thoughts in 'which they abounded, IJie felicitoos 
way in which ten<£mess was expressed , were calculated to 
charm and avert attention. As a novel, " Fanni Buttlerd" 
failed ; as a sketch, it was exquisite, and ooon ranked high. 



FHtoq critidaed it with aome (everitj in hii "Ann^e Litt^ 
raire," bat the pablic and Fr^nm often differed, aud whilst 
he blamed readen praiaed. 

Madtune KiccoDooi doea not appear to have wished for 
celebritT Dnder her own name, amce ahe aaeamed that of 
Adeliude de VaraoQai , and wiu it the part of a Iranalator; 
but the indUcretion of too cealotia a friena betrayed her. She 
waa already on terma of dose intimacj with Miulemoiselle 
Th^r^e Biancolelli, a succeaBM and aocompliahed aetreas, 
belonginKto the same theab« with herself, and with whom 
Madame Kiccobcni waa to apeod the last years of her life. 
The two frienda were present in a literair asaembiy, where 
"Fanni Buttlerd" waa warmly praised. Mademoiselle Bian- 
colelli conld not restrain her joy, and designating Hadame 
Riccoboni, she triumphantly exclaimed, "She is the author I" 

From this to the conclusion that Marie de H^ziirea and 
Fanoi Buttlerd were one, the progress was rapid. Madame 
de Biccobont denied nothing, hut ahe is aaid to hare burned 
some letters which ahe had auppreaaed. 

In the fo.Howjnir year ahe oublished "The Hiaton' of the 
Marquis of Cresay, tranalated from the English by Hadame 
de— . It waa eoon followed by "Juliette Cateaby, themost 
pleasing and the most successful of her works. But it was 
not in Madame Riccoboni'e power to forget her own story; 
here, too, we have a seduction, a false lover, and a betrayed 
woman. It is like "Fanni Bnttierd," an epistolary aovel, 
and, as in her first tale, the author has laid the acene in 
England. Few foreign novel-writers would select England 
now, but a hundred yeara ago, if we may judge from the num- 
ber of English tales written abroad, England must have been 
the true reeion of romance, the true world of interesting 
orphans, oisecret marriages, of handsome villaina and hwoic 
loyera. The great school of the English novelists had done 
much towards this ; besides, little was known of England, and 
therefore imaginadon felt at libertv. For these reasons, and 
also because, before the adventof the modem historical achool 
of fictioD, local and national truth was almost entirely dis- 
regarded, Engliah talea enjoyed great popularly in France- 
There waa a suEgcative charm in the names of MoUy and Bess, 
and Lord Charles Alfred or Milord Rivers were perfectly 
irresistible. Yielding to this feeling, Madame Bicooboni 
made her beet tales fingli«li. "Juliette Cateaby" waa re^ 
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l6ng s nopnlar novel ; it appeared about the time J. J. Boua- 
eeao published his letteron tbeatrical performancsB, addressed 
to D'Alembert. In that latter, KonsseaQ, alludio^ to Madame 
de Graffienj's "Cdnie," bad paid her a compliment at the 
ezpeneeotherftex. "It isnot to one woman," heeaid, "bat 
to women, that I deny the talents of men." Taking- hold of 
these words, Frdron, in hii review of "Juliette Catesbj," 
concluded with the triumphant exclamation, "Ah, M. Boiu- 
ae«u de 0&^, what will yon say when joa learn that the 
aathor is a woman ! " 

In the year 1761, a moderate pension irom the Court en- 
abled Madame Hiccoboni to retire from the stage, which she 
had never liked. Iler income, however, was iosamcieut, and 
she resumed her pen in the hope of adding to it She wrote, in 
imitation of Addison, slight out eraceM essays, which she 
collected and er the title of "The Bee," and which, with her 
letter to Mrs. Thicknesse, have the merit of giving us some 
insight into her character and literary opinions. Concealing 
her name and sex, Madame Kiccoboni ioionned the public 
that she was sincere, lively with her friends, cold to strangers, 
and stupid with those who bored her. Her motives for writing 
she did not choose to reveal. 

"That difBcult art," she added, "has become a common 
talent; everybody composes, and everybody's compositions 
are imparted to the pnolic. One is ambitions of a dazzling 
repntatiou ; another wants to turn into an income the chance 
thoughts he commits to paper; a feeling person — not darii^ 
perhaps to surrender to love — puts forth in a novel the feel- 
ings Of bis heart, and takes pleasure in seeing them shared by 
the sympathetic reader; the historian wishes to instmct, the 
wit to amuse, the philosopher to enlighten, the poet to ddigbt 
and charm. What do all these pretensions lead to? The 
public rarely enters into the views of authors. It weighs, 
examines, compares, judges, according to its pleasure; de- 
cides according to its fancy ; and often pronounces that the 
historian is untrue, the novelist insipid, the wit tame, the 
poet cold, the philosopher tiresome: and this much said, 
the world goes on as if no one had taken the tronble of 
writing." 

Is the same dispassionate spirit she wrote to Mrs. Thick- 
nesae, who had asked to know some of the particalan of her 
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UibKj, to be iiieliid«d in her "Lire* of Celebnted Fnmdi 
LkdiM." 

" The puticitUn of my life woold form a very abort and 
liuipid uticle. Hv pwsaM upon thii globe esn neither «icite 
nor aatisfy the canoiity of anybody. The narrow space which 
looenpymakee it difficult to p«icav« whetherlinhalHt itat 
all. Neither the world nor ita amiuemente had ever ai^ at- 
tractJoDH for me. I have lived in a small circle, avoiding 
equally wits and fools. The desire to distingniBh myself did 
not render me an author. Hy first works were anonymous ; 
and those which appealed afterwards would have shared the 
same fate, if chance had not discovered my secret The 
desire I had of leaving an unsuitable position, which even 
custom could never render endurable, and the hope of being 
able to procure, by my pen, apart of those comforts and con- 
TCniencea I was about to deprive myself of, induced me to 
wish for the publication of my feeble productions. The in- 
dulgence they met with might have procured me an easy com- 
petency, if the tolerated piracy eoconiaged by the hoo^ellers 
had not disturbed my plana. 1 have enriched some knaves, 
but have received little advantage myself from my literary 
labours. These diaagreeable circumatouces, added to my 
natural indolence, makemeprefer employing myself in works 



of embroideiT or tapestiy, rather than bold a pen for the 
emolument of those people. I am grieved not to have an in- 
terestiue history to tell you ; but the life of a rational woman 
rarely men facts worthy of attention. Mine baa not been 
happy. Hy youth was spent in sorrow ; but that may be the 
better for me. I sometimes hear persons in the decline of life 
makecompariaonsof the past ana present time, recall to their 
minda former scenes, and complam of the present. For ny 
part, I feel no regret on that account; my present condition 
appears to me the beat which heaven in it^ goodness has been 
pleased to allot me. Independent and free, 1 have lived 
twenty-five years with a Enend (Mademoiaelle Biaucolelli), 
whoaeaense, even temper, aud amiable nature diffiise a con- 
tinual comfort aud deluht on our society; and 1 enjoy the 
utmost tranquillity. We are atrangera to the least disagree- 
ment, weariness, or uneaainesaof any kind. The word no is 
banished between us; aud as we are guided by the same prin- 
ciplea, they naturally lead ua to the aame manner of thinking, 
M that perpetual harmony rdgna in our little honaehold. Tlua 

. Cnngl. 
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is ftU I am able to infonn 70a of aa to myself; and I donbt i^ 
after in; death, anymore will be known of me." 

Not much more ia known, indeed; uul, to Madame Bio- 
coboni's hononr, the trath of the above statement has nerer 
been doubted. Her long friendship for Th^r^e Biancolelli 
has remained on record — a proof of the slnceri^ with which 
she practised the duties of a feelins she once explained so 
welL "Different from love, friendship is not fed by the 



erroTsof imagination. It wants to be kept np and animated; 
activity Bunports ita delicate eiistence. Mild, evenjieacefiil, 
it easily falls asleep; and when once it slumbers, it is hard to 



waken it again." 

"Ernestine," an imitation of Fielding's "Amelia," "Miss 
Jenny," the "Connteas of Saocerre," dedicated to Gamck, 
with whom Madame Kiccoboni was acquainted since his 
journey to Paris in 1765 ~ a few plays, imitated from the 
£nKlien, and which proved ummcoessfiil on the French stage 
— the letters of Sophie de Valli^re, .these of LordBirers, a 
few romantic tales, "The History of Two Friends," her last 
work — were produced bj her from 1758 to 1786, when she 
ceased writing, after bemg nearly thirty years an author. 
Like most of the women who wrote then, and like many who 
write still, she bad been occifted of assoming merit not her 
own. Falissot kindly pnt her in his "Dunciade" next to Ma- 
dame dn Boccage. 

"Ells 7 Tleadri cettflKlcecbonl. 
Clal n'l pu tall le Miniali de OniHT , 
gul a', pu Mt le. Leurs, de Puuij-, 
Qui n'm pu full Jollelte Oateib;." 

In a subsequent edition he acknowledges that Madame 
Kiccoboni's works were her own indeed ; but no one doubted 
it when he spoke, and the apology came too late to be meri- 
torious. 

It is sod to say that the piracies of foreign booksellers 
deprived this amiable and hard-working woman of the snh- 
stantialfruitsofherlabour: and that, too, when she wanted 
them most — in old age. The French Bevointion saddened 
her lost Years, deprived her of the little pension she had en- 
joyed till then, and left her almost destitute. She died on the 
6th of December, 1792, in the seventy-ninth year of her age, 
tended to the last by her faithful friend, Tb&Ase UiancolellL 

And now what lemoms of that long life, st«ined bat by 



OBe deeplT-repented error, and uloroed with manr Tirtnea; 
what is leR of that deltcaW, ingeoious miad, which delig^hted 
coUmporary readers? A ^w pages in biographical dictiona- 
ries, andBizvolniDea, which iew save thsEterarystudeDt, or 
theinquirerinto thevBiiishiiigliteratureof thepaat age, care 
tooDen. 

aoconnt of those tales of which, according to Qrimm, 
_ _ .■_!_._j „ .. 1 . , . ^rmonf/" and for ' ' ' 
t OS how Madame 
of her own day. 



poBteritj is SO cold, will perhaps show as how Madame lUcco- 
Doni could oharmthr ' - -■ - '--- 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Uaduuo BiGcobonl'i T&lei. 

Thi fonlts and merits of Fanni fiuttterd are scarcely lite- 
nry. Both spring from its truth. Madame Riccoboni gave 
the public a few pages taken from the book of her yoath , and 
tiiat soccessfol experiment showed bei that she possessed 
a powra: which she henceforth adapted to the purposes of 
fiction. 

"TheMarqnisofCreis^," hernextwork, one of her best, 
bnt also of her least pleasing productions, proved her to be 



. a the difficult art of teUing a storf . She choae the 

narrative form, and we think that, had she always done so, 
her cbaractera would have possessed a strength and depth in 
which they often ftul. This short but tragic story shows us 
how rapid was the declivity down which fiction descended to 
that reign of turmoil and passion which we entered with Ma- 
dame de Tencin. She was satisfied with a love delicate in its 
manifestations, thougbviolentin its nature, andPamti BQt^ 
lerd's love was both vehement and &ee ) she thought it enoueh 
that a woman should die because her passion could not be 
gratified , and Madame de Cressy takes poison because the 
man she loves is faithless. This is one of the earliest inter- 
esting suicides in the modem French novel. HademoiBelle 
de Goumay's Alinda, though she wills hei own death , dares 
not aeliieve it herself . What a change eioce the days of Cl^ 
lia, when lovers risked tif^ a thousand times for a look, a 
smile, a glove, a riband, but had not learnt to priie the re- 
lief of a bowl of poison. This wai left to the Tillaiiw of the 

. Cnngl. 
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storr, to murder and treaaon. The pore, the gentle, the 
good, died innoceiit tw thej had liyed. 

Another ohatacteristio of this story is the hero. He ia one 
of the first bad men made the leading person in a tale. The 
hero had heen amiable, handBome, and true hitk^to; Ma- 
dame Biccoboni showed Um to lu shoTn of the heroic attrl' 
butes of honor and tratta. Sbe was not the first to do go , in* 
deed, bntsbewog one of the earliest. Madame de la Kajette'e 
inconstant Duke of Quiae is a very subordinate character. 
Mademoiselle de Sonde's real heroes are all faithful. The 
' Marqnis of Creasy stands alone in the tale , a bold had , and 
mercenary man; a real hero, yet brought before us not to 
be loved, admired, and imitated, hut to he hated and de- 
spised. 

He is well drawn, however, with all the Ttgoor of apor- 
trait. Handsome, fascinating, ambitious, and false, made 
to please and to deceive; brave, because to be a coward wonld 
be degradation ; externally prudent and cold with women, he- 
cause he wishes to marry splendidly; yet eager and impas- 
sioned in secret, because beauty and reaiatance charm him — 
he is a sb'ange compound of darine wickedness and of shame- 
ful meanness. In this he does notlielong to the heroic villain 



Two good and beautiful women, who only see the fiiir 
outside which conceals bo much villainy, fall in love with the 
Marquis of Cressy at the same tima Adelaide de Bugei is 
noble and poor; Madame du Raisel is a rich widow. The 
Marquis of Cressy only suspects the preference of the former. 
She 18 too poor for ambition, too lovely to be ^iven up without 
regret. He plays vrith her affections until his own are some- 
what involved. He hesitates, deliberates, and at length, 
conquered by her beanty, goodness, and love, he resolves to 
marry her. 

Accident now reveals to him Madame du Raisel's affection, 
unsuspected till then. The splendonr which snrronndB thu 
ladv doublei her charms in M de Cressy's eyes , whilst Ade- 
laide's are considerably weakened by her poverty. He really 
loves her less; but he still likes her well eooueh , now that she 
must not be his wife, to attempt making her bis mistress; 
for, aa the author sadly tells ns, "respect ceases when love 
ends." 



Cuagk 
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Adelfude, though imprndsnt, was pore. Sbe fliea witli 
horror from her ba»e lover, falls ill with grief, and on her re- 
coTer^ enter* a convent. H. de Cresaj takes this adm' ' ' 
opportnnit J of inCTatiating himaelf witii the good and i 
Madame du Raisel. Preised to tell the catise of the en 
he betrayed on hearing that MademoiuUe de Bu^ v 
danger , ne confbaaei tnat a prond and nlent pasHOii fo 
dame du Raisel made him seek to eomuipoDd to Adel 
aSeetla 
riage, 
cold, u 



coveiy enter* a convent. H. de Cresaj takes this admirable 
.-...•.- _*. ^_.... _. 17 i»_!j.i. .1. J -indartlesB 

te emotion 

aaHOii for Ma- 
y eomuipond to Adelaide's 
affection; bat that, on being pnt to the severeproof of mar- 
B, he preferred being thoagfat an ingrate to giving her a 
, unloving husband. Madame du Baisel is tender and 
ereduldni; she believe* all, and forgives and marries the 

Her beauty and tendeniesa secure herhnsband'e love- for 
there is this weakness in this bad man, that he cannot help 
loving his victims. But in an evil hoar she receives a young 
orphan girl under her roof. Hortense de Bemeil is not nond- 
some, but she is vain and wilful. She rallies U. de Cressy on 
Adelaide's passion. No man, she declares, could make her 
enter a convent — not even the most charming of hissej. M, 
de Cressy is piqaed; he takes up the challenge; her resist- 
ance ana her pride make Hortense lovely in bis eyes. He 
spares no pains to please her, and succeeds. She becomes 
his mistress, or rather his tyrant Weary of her hard^oke, 
he would fain tarn back to his neglected wife; bat it is too 
late. The truth has reached Madame de Cressy. She knows 
tiiat she was married for money , that the husband whom she 
loved, and the orphan whom she beMended, have conspired 
to wrong her. For a few days she broods over her grief; then, 
unable to endure life, sbe takes poison and dies, forgiving 
the two offenders. 

M.de Cressy lives on: a sad, unhappy man. Two images 
haunt him to his dying day: Adelaide immured in a convent 
throughhim; Madame do Raisel dying in hie arms, "Ilewas 
eminent: he was distinguished; he obtained eveiy honour, 
every title he had wishedfor; he was high and wealtoy; but he 
was not happy." 

Thus ends the tale in which, with all his badness, H. d« 
Cressy holds the first rank. His character is the story. In its 
mixture of good and evil , of strength and weakness, it is ad- 
miiable. Its very littleoeasesoregenuine; andwhenwedoie 
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th«book, we feel tbatwehaTeseena trneman, perliapgthe 
oriffio^ of Lord Charles Alfred. 

It was not in Hadame Kiccoboni'e power to forget her own 
fate; and " Joliette Cateebj," pubHihed the same vear with 
" The MarauJE de CrCBBy," is another tale of man b perfidy 
and womaiiB wrongB. It is anepiBtolarjnovel, and it takes 
JLadf Juliette a great many tettera to tell her story to her 
friend, Lady Harriet Compley. Yet it is slight and easily 
told. Lady Juliette — young, lovely, and admired — was 
'-ft a widow at eighteen. A jealous hnaband has cured her of 



marriage, and a faithlesB miBtress haa cared Lord Ossery of 
Jove, They meet at Lord Ormond's house, and their resolTea 
grow weak. If Lord Oteeir had not taken so much time to 
make aphis mind, all would have been well, and there would 
hare been no story; but scarcely has he spoken. Ecarcely is 
their marriage agreed on, when he is obliged to tace a journey 
which proves fatal to love. The error of a day , an error in 
which temptation had more part than infidelity, places him at 
the mercy of an iiyared gill, who threatens to commit snioide 
unlesB he saves her from disgrace. Honour bids him forsake 
Lady Catesby and marry Miss Jenny Hontfort; he obe^ her 
call, and without explanation, with nothing but passionate 
protestatioDS ofsorrow and love, he parts from his betrothed 
and marries her unloved rival. Two years later his wife 
dies : he is free to seek his injured mistresi , explain the past, 
and be forgiven. 

Such IB the tale , but it is told differently. We ore intro- 
duced to Lady Catesby, when, having met Lord Osseiy after 
Ilia wife's death, she flies from him, and reAuea to hear his 
explanations. Her wrongs, and the bitter stoiT of her past 
love, are developed slowly, and with much skill. The tale 
has that grace of language and detail which was Madame 
Biccobonis excellence, and is often the attribute of minds 
deficient in InTention. The difBculty of having much to say 
seems to make the necessity ot saying that little gracefully 
all the more binding. 

To fly &«m her penitent lorer , Lady Catesby travels with 
aiady, and her brother, aSir Henry — , who is in love with 
her, who is always dving for ber, and who, to her vexation, 
"never does die. Tney go visiting from mansion to mansion; 
and her ladyship, who is not in a good temper, andwhohas 
ft satirical pen, spares neither boBia nor gaestB. Sir John 
frtatk Womi» of LetttTi. ^ ^^ Cnnoh 



Worth; and hii wife find httpitileM. TIioliiiafauidUtolaBB, 
stiff, And Btopid. Etmj word he ntten ij a fooliih compti- 
■nent, and tut entertaimaeat it like hinwetf. He luu been 



head, that taraa on a ■lender neck, and she langiiB in your 
faoe, wbilit her own offers no toaee of mirth." 

The ever^Mu^ Lady Howard, whodoea not read lest ahe 
•honld bnrt her eyeright , who forbids lore and promotes mar- 
riaM on her estates, ia a more merciful aketch; but Lord 
Winchester and bia gnesti rouse all Ladv Catcall's taste for 
satire. Lmd Wiuchesl«riatheTictimoftbcfineart«. "With 
plenty of voice he lings diaagraeably; be dances awkwardly, 
though hii itepe are eoirect; he draws acoording to rak, 
paints little icreeos that are neither ngly ni» handsome , and 
compoeea detestable verses with great fadltty. Every day 
sees the birth of a multitade of couplet* and madrigals , where 
love, Venm, Hebe, and the whole Oljrmpns are to be found 
bongri, mo/^^atthefeetof the divinities ofthehonse. and 
in whieh one takes on arriving the name bestowed by niyme 



After Lord Winchester comes the beantiAil Conntess of 
Bristol, "who is beautiful from morning tall night, is always 
in the attitude of a woman litting for Ber portrait, thinks of 
nothing bat of looking beautiful , and is ever talking of the 
effect of beauty." And after her a youi^ and extravagant 
baronet. "Heistall, agoodfigure, has beautiful hair, ad- 
mirable teeth, plenty of wit, little sense, and much slang. 
He knows nothing , talks on every subjeot, lies impudently, 
is a coimoisseurindogs, boraes, andjewels; des{dMs every- 
thinK, honestly admires himself, is ever deciding, wearies 
people of taste, is first among fools, and U thonght here a 
delwhtfnlman." 

Love fortunately comes in to stop this menilesa pan. Lady 
Juliette can talk in other accents than those of satnical com- 
ment ; when unveiling the past and disclosing the sorrows of 
her love , she does bo with delicacy and tenderness. With in- 
finite but subtle and evanescent grace she implies all that thii 
love had of delightful at its dawn , of happy in its progress. 
How fondly, through all het math at having been betrayed, 
she dwells on the mat^lets graoe, the oonrteBy, the tender- 
ness of ber false loverl How she lingers as ^e cub back that 



Slowly 
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■ammer ^ent in Ladr Ormond'i honsa and gsideiu! 
/ she painto the delightful hoim when they etoaied and 
Tmd together in the shad^boireni of that earthlTparadias. A 
lore' tab at IsnKth aniealad their heart*, and their matual 
QBSMon was conreued. 

"Ahl what a moment 1" BheeiolaimB,paDBiiiKiiiher8toiy. 
A. eharm nnkmown till then was ahed over all I Mw. That 
eardaa in which I had just learned that I was beloved seemed 
the abode of Bome beneficent being who»e hand tore the veil 
that had eoncealed happiness from roy viewl Idnte, full of 
amazement and joy, how could I have concealed emotioos so 
japid, and experienced for the first time? . . . Ah, whj," she 
odds, a little farther on, "why does the frailtj of our hearts 
and the inconstsncy of oar wishes turn to bittemeis a fueling 
BO delightful? Oh, when two beings love, each of whom has an 
equal power of bettowing on the other a happinesB so great, so 
true, whj must one weary, cease to feel, and surrender the 
other to eternal regret?'" 

Lad; Catesby's regrets are not eternal. She forgives her 
erring lover, and she is the only one of Madame Riccoboni's 
betrayed heroines who can do so witii honour. Hence a soft- 
ness, a ohann, which the bitter indignation of Fanni Buttlerd, 
and the calculating villain70fM.de Creesv, made impoBsible, 

In her next tale, "Ernestine," which La Harpe called her 
gem. Madame Riocoltoni chose two deliKhtful charactera, both 
irans, noble , generous, and true : both made to avenge love 
against society, and those laws of amMtiou and [mde whidt 
had i>e8Q so fatal to her own happiness. 

U. de Cl^engis has left his portrait to be copied at M. 
Dun^nil'Sf a miniature-painter, lie calls for it, and finds a 
loveljr, fair-haited, dark-eyed girl of sixteen engaged ii 
An:akivm*kA*Anrt ''^ '" " — ^-jlDg in him thc original, B^*^ -^^n. 
1 to perfect the likeness. 
-'■''" hei calm innocence affect 



, her Tivacity, 1 

him; he inquires into her BbMT; it is sad and short. Emutine 
IB the orplun child of an unknown mother, A kind French 
lady reared her, and, before her death, placed her withM. 
I>nin^l to learn miniatnre-puntine. His health ia failins, his 
sister Uanristte, Ernestine's faithM friend, is away, andMa- 
dame Dam^nil, a light and unprinoipled young woman, is the 
orphan girl's only guardian when the tale opens. 

U. de Cldmengis is seiaed with a sudden wish of leamuig 
12* ,-. . 
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his mtde the m , , , 

though Bhe does not — with aimple girlish affection. He, too, 

loves her, and jet he does not mean to many bet; his pre- 

i'udiceB, his poverty, forbid the thought; bnt neither does he 
or a moment cheriBh onworth; designs. We may ask why he 
indnlgeshiniBelf in the daiwerous delight of her presence; bat 
when we find a marqnis ot the imden rigime with feelings so 
refined and so disinterested, we mast not be too exacting. 

M. Dumdnil dies, and his widow, bribed by the Marquis, 
fabricates a, story of sudden weaJth, in which Emesline be- 
lieves. The yonng girl is removed to a. charming coDnt!;- 
house ; teachers impart to her every accompUshmentj aheez- 
changes her plain attire for elegant and fashionable apparel, 
and leads a ^ee, happy, and delightful life. 

M. de Cl^mengis sees his young and happy mistress ia the 
home his secret generosity has provided. He aeee her daily; 
every look, every word of the ingenuous girl betrays her secret 
affection; but this delicate lover takes no unffenerons ad- 
vantage. Hspp^to be loved, happy to love, happy in her 
presence and society , he lets the present go by ana gives the 
liiture no thought 

The same nappy intimacy continues la Paris daring the 
winter. Hut Emeetine suddenly meets her old Mend, Made- 
moiselle Dum^nil, and the charm is broken. She learns tihat 
she pastes for M. de Cl^men^'s mistress. Her tears, her pro- 
tests, convince Henriette S her innocence, but not of the 
purity of M. de Cl^engis's intentions. He is sent for, and 
confesses that he had none beyond making Ernestine happy. 
He is further than ever &om making her his mistress, but no 
nearer than ever to making her his wife. 

Up to this the story is delightful. There is something 
lovely, voung, and ideal in that innocent passion which, 
without nope or thought of the future , binds an accomplished 
gentleman and a frai^, innocentgirl. No vision of marriage, 
nothing of the actnal matter-of-fact side of human pasuon, 
comes to disturb that charming picture. They love, and never 
talk of love: one because she knows not even what passes in 
her own heart ; Uie other because to see and hear the loved one 
.jsjoy sufficient. If Ernestine had felt agitated in the preseuue 
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of her lover, if ereu that lover had found it a hard task to 
straggle agBinat his passion, the charm of innocence wonld 
have vaniBbed irom their stoi7. 

Noir that tbev are matuallj enlightened, much of that 
charm departs. Mademoiselle Dum^nS thinks sohiglilj of the 
Marciuis that she allora Ernestine to keep his gifts, and 
receive occasional visits from him in the parCoir of the convent 
to which she has retired; but ignorance has fled, and with her 
security and trust. Ernestine once had no wishes, no bopes, 
for she knew not that she loved. She knows it now, and that 
her love is hopeless. M. de Cl^engis is miserable, he sees her 
seldom ; why feed a passion which to both can bring nothing 
save sorrow*? He could manr Ernestine indeed, brave his 
uncle's displeasure, the worlds censure, and lose all for love. 
But be is not sure of hie own heart He has not tried poverty, 
he cannot tell how the inglorioua inaction to which she con- 
demned aeentlemanof the ancienr^jTime would suit his proud 
temper. He might be unhappy and embittered, and make 
Ernestine herself miserable. Beaaon, generosity, command 
faim to forget her; but he cannot obey them entirely, and now 
comes the struggle of passion. 

Ernestine receives M. de CMmengis's visits in the country- 
hooaeaheowestohisKenerosity, buther friend, Hadamede 
Banci, never leaves her. M. de Cl^mengis is irritated and 
ofiended. "Do you mistrust me?" he aska. "Ab! what 
coldnesal whatreservel Your friendahip is not so tender as it 
oncewas. Ah! wbereis the time, the hapi>y time, when, in 
this very spot, you ran to meet me with a joy so true, when 
your arm leant on mine , and we wandered together through 
these alleya you liked so wellV" 

These reproaches, his ^tered looks, his feverish agitation, 
move and alarm Ernestine. She sees that the passion which 
once made him so calmly happy has become his torment. She 
writes to him, and her letter u veir beautiful. It is a mixture 
offrankness, generosiQ', and girlish art, hnttheart of a£ne 
nature. By throwing berselfon the generosity of so romantic 
a lover. Ernestine luows well that she secures her honour. 
"AJasl she saya to him, "by what fatality does your hap- 

S'ness now seem to depend on the folly of a girl whom you 
nnerly respected? Be judge in your own cause, inhera, too, 
and pronounce between your own heart and mine. 

"Hyreserrewoundayoal Ab, mon«ieur,canI tTe»tyo« 

. Cnngl. 
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with a familisritf whieb my igBoranoa eitMued? For a long 
time I Tentnred to look upon yoa ai on a beloved brother. 
The eitreme difference between 7011T rank and mina did not 
sbike me. In that happy time notitlag ohecked the proofii of 
taj innocent affection. 1 am not altered; ah, why will joa 
peniBt in thinking that I am? It ii notTOalnsr, Taaontar, 
bnt myself. 1 am jouok. I owe job ul, I lore yon. Yea, 
motuieur, J love yon — I say, I repeat it with joy, I am not 
ashamed of loring you 

" And now, I submit to your dedsiou. If, to sare your life, 
I must become contemptible, lenoimee my principles , my own 
esteem, and yours perhaps, speak — I do not hesitate between 
a stake so dear and all I can call mine. Decide, monsienr. on 
the fate of a girl ready to give up all to yonr happiness ; bat 
before you accept so great a sacrifice, allow me to restore 
yoDT gifts: to keep and enjoy them would anthoriie the belief 
that yoB enriched me to ruin me. Let at tao« at lea*! your 
honour, and »ovul]ung of mine; may the baseness of having re- 
ceived the price of my innocence never be imputed tome r On 
tbeee conditions, monsieur, the nnhappy Ernestine will follow 
the line of conduct yonr answer will prescribe." 

Only ayoune, generous, tmpmdeat girl could write such a 
letter — so uoble^ so reproacnful in its very KeDerosity , so 
Tonthfiil in its danng. Andwith this sad pioofof love, which 
H. de CMmengis is too generous not to reject with grief at 
having ever soggeited it, the tale should end. Here sacrificing 
birth and jnide, he should either marry the noble viri who 
coBld remind him so pathetioally of idl that honour holds dear, 
or, bending beneath the yoke of the world, he should, still 
generous in his renonciation, turn from her, and leave to time 
and reason to heal the inevitable wound. 

By prolonging tiie story, Uadame Biccoboni has done 
much to spoil It. 

Conseioos that he has tried her love and his own virtue too 
tax, M. de CMmengia comes no more. He SBbmits to his nnele's 
wishes, and prepares to marry his long- destined though 
unknown bride; but the ancle Is exiled — £e match is broken 
off. H.deCl^mengisfcllsill, and Ernestine fiiea to hia sick 
bed. Love prevails over prejudice and pride; and the gain of 
a pending lamuit , the restoration to royal bvour of his nncte, 
do not affect his resolve. The world may say what it pleaoea, 
Ernestine becomes Harqnise de Gl^engis. No doubt we are 
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K' uued it ahonld be thiu. Let love alwaji be bleat In htxAa ; 
tinfttaleirhere theintereit lajnot in incident, bnt in the 
stmggte to which pasnon, temptation, and pride exposed tiro 
fine uatvraa, that atraggle conid not remain too maoh the 
centra of all attention. When we cease to wonder what U. de 
Cl^men^B wilt do, orEraeatineaasriflce, we lose some of oui- 
inteiwt in tither. Incidents onl^ dirert us from one of the 
nuMt ehaming gronps Hadame Rtecoboni ever drew. 

She excelled in Boch pictnrea : in love happf or forsaken ; 
in honour and generous faith preTailing over looBeneBB. She 
was not BUCcessfiU in wider nights; and her two longest 
atones, "Miss Jenny" and "Sophie de Valli^re," are the 
weakest she wrote. Yet boihpOBaess, pre-eminentl7, that 
meaning which pervaded all her works — the sorrows of 
woman. Aaagirl,seducedand betrayed; as a wife, neglected 
and unloved; aaaaactiesa, sought for her beauty with insult- 
ing homage; sneered at as a writer, till she conquered success, 
but wioQ^d till she wearied of her honaurable attempt to 
earn a livelihood — she knew better than any how hard a lot 
that of a woman without friends or money can be made by 

Her resentment of the ityory did not take the shape of 
foresi^t. She seema to have known of no remedy save more 
justice, virtue, and self-denial in man's bearing to woman. 
With pitiless but useless logic ahe protested against the 
wrong; with unwearied leal she warned women against that 
voice of flattery uid passion which had been the ruin of bet 
youth. "MiaaJeuoy, which she took three years to write, is, 
from the melancholy birth of the heroine to the eacri&oe of her 
happiness — with which the tale olos ea — ere ahe reaehea her 
twentieth year, an instance of almost every sorrow that can 
befall her sex. She is an orphan, disowned and pennileaa. She 
marriea the man ahe does not love , and he haa anotbw wife 
living; and ahe ia obliged to fly from the man iJm loves, for he 
ia betrothed to her friend. 

The false marriage was a favourite ineidmtt when Madame 
RiccoboDi wrote. Itbaabeeuexhaostedaincethea; andeven 
bigamy, the crime of modem days, has been considered out of 
place in fiction. There is. perhaps, something too harrowing 
«nd too sad in that trap laid by profligacy to virtue and inno- 
oence. It* ancceaiiawkU condemns it. We hate the triumpb 

. Cungl. 
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of the falie, the evit, and the corrupt; wewuit to feel the eaitti 
■ecnnud firm beneath tbefaetofthegood. Let every sorrow 
darken around them, but let not the Bting reach their very 
heart, and eril might conqner tbem in their last atronghold. 

Melancholy, and often tragic, are the incident* recorded 
in thia tale, in its episodes, and in the letters of Sophie da 
Valli^re, or of the Uonntess of Sanceire. But the more she 
hadtoaa^, to enter life audits depths, and the less Uadame 
BiccoboniwaasucceMfuI. The alight, gaj, graceful pasBOeea 
in these tales are br far the beat. There is a scene in^* Sophie 
de ValliSre" whicn is very good. Sophie reaches her aeven- 
teenth year withoet suspecting that she is not the nii 



heiress, the flattered and caressed mistress oT future wealth, is 
sDTTOUnded bj her affectionate ^lativcs. What sympathy, 
what tendemesa, is shewn by coosins and aunts! The haughty 
Irladame de Germeuil, who has long courted the hand of 



which disclose Sophie's real hiatoTy. Madame de Genneuii 
ishonified; the wbole family is indignant and injured, and 
withdraws from the little impostor. True , she is no heiress ; 
true, thisatranger will not deprive them of their due; bnt can 
thc^ fiwget that for aeventeen years they hare been her servile 
flattererB? Can they forget the secret jealousy, the degrading 
meannesses, which the foolish fondness of her^rotectressin- 
flioted? They cannot; and now that their hooria come, they 
avenge, in one moment of triumph and insult, the baseness of 
a lifetime. Sophie faints with dismay and grief, and Madame 
de Germeail has a violent qnarrel with the other heirs. 

Madame Biccoboni wrote till within a few yean of her 
death. Her last works prove some decay of power, andan 
unfortunate imitation of bad models. Yet, as an imitator, 
Hadame Biccoboni ranks high. Sainte-Foii maintained in 
her presence that Marivaui's style was inimitable; she 
supported the eontrary opinion , and amuaed herself with con- 
linaing Marivaui's never-finished "Harianne." Amsnosciipt, 
Bud to have been stolen from Marivam , was read to Sainte- 
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gracefiil/nt iTeiprtf, but, imfortimatel7,leBres"Hariaiine" at 
nnGnidied as ever. 

The letters of Lord Rivers is the last .production of tJiis 
sKieeable writer ne aball examine. As a delicate tbongb 
sGght critique of colempOTAry foibles and illusions^ these 
letters are cnanniDg. Thestorjis-butathread, onwhichthe 
antboi's opiotona are stnmg. 

A. young aud lovelj ward, a haadsooiB guardian, and 
officions friends, are the (JromiUuperfotuE. Lord Rivers, after 
being hombled hj one haugb^ beauty, and deceived br 
another, finds a Boothing charm in the society of fais ware. 
Hiss Kutland. Honour forbids him to yield to his feelings, for 
before he was conscious that she was the very person who 
ought to become Lady Rivers, he had advocated tne claims of 

bis friend, ijir Edmund . Pique at his coldneM makes her 

eneooraee this suitor, whom love will not let her many. 
Hence the endless caprices of her whom Lord Rivers defines 
as "this pretty, strange, incomprehensible creature, whose 
real character escapes one jnst as one thinks to lay bold 
of it." 

Lord Rivers has indeed some suspicion that be is the cause 
of her caprices , but be is too dull and shy to act on the 
suspicion; he keeps away until the plainer revelations of a 
mutual friend bring him, penitent and nappy, to the feet of his 
fair mistress. 

Oat of this slight tale Mrs. Ltchbald seems to have ex- 
tracted the first part of her " Simple Story." in which she put 
as much passion as Madame Riccoboni put little. 

Lord Rivers's remarks on France, her people, and her 
manners, are more entertaining tb^ his cold love for Miss 
Rutland. He finds philanthropy all the rage, and that love of 
mankind, of wiuch the French Revolntion was the sanguinary 
close , in all its fervour. With this universal tenderness Lord 
Rivers qnarrels. To love all men, he sceptically declares, 
means to love none; and under the name ofSirHeniy Mont- 
ford, his uncle, he sketches the father of the famous Mirabeau, 
that ami lia hovanea, who drove his wife from his home, 
inaolted her children and his by the presence of his mistress in 
his own house, and by his brutal tyranny did much to ex- 
as^rate and corrupt a son who , with all bis vices , was in- 
fimtely above his philanthropic &ther. To cotemporariee the 
portrait must have appeared a very mild one. 
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" One AreiuDg fait oriei and ■ terrible noife lOEde me ran 
to hia ■tndjr. Iiawhim, his cane in his hutd , efaulog » rsiy 
pret^ ne^TB boj, whose gentleaeBi and innooenoe had 
eodeared him to me. I saired the child from his master's Aitt, 
and aaked to know the orime that drew down on him this 
hearf chaatisement. He had inToInntaiilr spilt a little water 
OD the paMTs of the indefatigable writerl 'And what did 
these predovB papers treat of?' I inquired of my irritated 

_._■_.!__ .mi. — . __. _,.!._ 1 — I .^ portion of IE" 

■k of my feelii ^ 
the ^Toorite work of m; heart, dietat«d by the tendereat 
humanity: in that work I demonstrate Ibe cruelty of oar 
planter*, tneinjasticeofEuropeans, who, not Hatisfled with en- 
coursging an infamoiu traffic, with profiting by it, assume the 
barbarous right of ill-nsing onfartnnste slaves whose laboara 
enrich them. Fnll of compoaaion for these unfortoitate 
negroes ' 

"'If 1 wereyou, unole,' liatorapted, 'Iwontdbe^bf 

Srorine my pity in not ill-nsing the only negro whose Tate is 
ependent npon me.' 
"Yon will ueverTaliie this advice so highlv a* did the pr~ 
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tector of the blacks. He deprived me ^ fifteen thonsand 
pounds sterling, which be was to leave me at his death , and 
gave them to my sister. If he tiiought to panish me he was 
greatly mistaken." 

If Lord Rivers was thus disgusted with mock pfailan- 
thnipiats, one of his correspondents, Lady Cardigan, waano 
less offended with the fachrymose tone of eotemporuy 
aothors. 

"I have long been weaiy of our otry fteling novriiBta," 
writes this lady. "They want to move, to agitate, to^cate 
cries and lamentations. They invent pitiml misfortunes, 
tbey press , the; accnmulate them on a wretohed hero. Tbc^ 
load him with them , and they succeed in revolting , without 
having fonnd the way to interest us. 

"But what wilt lead me, I believe, to oease reading for 



. __, n to writere of every sort and nation 

— it is that rage for virtue which eiolte* in tfaem transports 
bordering on madness. What! cannot they write ten lines 
without eiclaiming, oh, goodnessl oh, chari^! oh, humanity] 
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tliinkiiie manift which liad then seiied Frftnefl, a maiiU of 
which Mttduna Riccoboiti did not attaefc tiie labatanee, but 
tha affaetatiOD. Itwuintheserenteoathoctitarrthat Fruica 



foam, too often impure, of the Droad •treani which had 
flowed BO m^eitia and to deep in the age of Pateai and 
Bosmet. 

"The French are now aa dnll and at hearj u we are," 
writes Lord Riren, to Sir Chariee Cardigan. "Tbe^ ars 
thinken, polltidana, and reaaoners. Agricnltare, legislation, 
and philosophy are the subjects of disoonrse in the most 
polished drole*. Ererr one projects, lays down principles, 
and fbrms plans for adminig&ation. Women eren take up 
these grave mattera. Party spirit slips in at the toilet, and 
mixes m erery pleasnre. A yoong beauty chooses and protects 



plans. Woe to the peaceable dtisen who remains nenter, 
uatens, and holds his peace. EverTwhere he is deafened with 
noise, nowhere is he esteemed. 

"Depth has become the mania of a people formerly in> 

red by the grace* and guided by pleasure. The *<ni of 
Ipation to which you invite me to yield, and which Ton 
think calculated to charm snnui anay, eziBts no more. The 
theatres are very sad , I assure you ; there is weeping in every 
honse. Enveloped in gloomy veils, Thalia has put by her 
smiling mask. The brightnesa of mirth is hated here; it is the 
lot of die people and of foolish youth. Feeling — extreme 
fetUttg — is the universal mania, and our darkest subjects are 
soarcelv considered grave enough for bnrlesqne operas." 

Ana here we end with Madame fiiccobom. Shebelonced 
to a school which shows no symptoms of reriving; the cdm. 
the correct, and somewhat cold school of mcefiil writing ana 
true thon^ limited observation. Her talea etn still be read 
with pleaaure and profit There ia indelicacy in "Fanni 
finttlOTd," and even her most moral stories amnotfkeefhim 
much that would never have beco written bj Hadame de la 
Fayette or Mademoiselle de Seud^. Bat it was the taint of 
the ace, not want of modestr or re&iement, that madeHadame 
BiccoDoni occaaionatly fall int« those errors. Her mind was 
natunlly noble and pure, and like it was her teaching. In 
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"Futci Bnttlerd" alone there ia a deliberate iruit of ia-> 
nocence and principle, and onl^ the coarseness of eo- 
temporar; lit^ture can hare induced Hadame Riccoboni to 
pnbuBb it, and made her overlook its deficiencies. 

In a literary point of view Hadame BJccobom still ranks 
high. She had not genius, she bad not tbatmagicof a&ie 
s^le which can make novels survive the changes of fashion; 
but she had many gifts and a place of her own. She was more 
natural than Marivani, more delicate than Provost, andshe 
stands between them, popular and admired in her own day, 
honourably remembered in outb. 

Her iimnence was delightful and beneficial, and success 
rewarded the efibrts of this thoroughly conscientionB writer. 
No tale evCT left her hands until her power to improve waa ez- 
baoated. she wrote slowly and with care; b» style was lively 
and delicate — graceful and ingenious thoughts flowed freely 
from her pea; her stories were well told and interesting; her 
characters failed in depth, but they had truth and clearness. 
Theyarestill very definite persons— too perfect, too judicious 
sometimes, but yet real and living. Her women especially are 
eicellently drawn; without the aid of graphic description, 
without telling us the height of their figure or the colour of 
their hair, she gives them an air of beauty, elegance ,_ and 
breeding we cannot easily forget. They are all ladies — if not 
in birth, at least in feeling — from thattoo vehement and too 
frank Fanni, the betrayed mistress of Lord Charles, to the 

Enerous Ernestine, so tenderly loved by that truest Of lovers, 
de Cl^meu^s. 

What affinity was there between those graceful creatures. 
so polite, BO refined , so accomplished , and the Harqnisea ana 
Comtesses whom Marie de HeEiires met in her youth as an 

aaal, and as an actress afterwards represented on the stage? 
as, not machl She took the graceful wit, the charming 
manners, the lovely form, and she poured within a purer 
spirit and a nobler soul than the reali^ can have afforded to 
her penetrating view. 

What matter? The writers of memoin and antoUogra- 
phies have shown us more than was needed of the other side 
of the picture. Impurity, coacseness, profligacy, under its 
worst aspect, have been nnreiled with a freedom that seemed 
meant to reconcile future generatioas to their own vices. It 
was well, therefore, that a delicate pen should ide^liao tJiii 
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amentable butoir", ttut readera ahonld share tho Boirowa wod 
prideof Ladj Jimetta, and linger with her over the first jots 
ofher happv lore in the LadvOnnond's gardens; it wasngot 
that the noble impradence 01 &neatinQ, the sensitive reaerre 
of Sophie de YaUi^e, the Tivacitj and haaghtiness of Miss 
Ratlajid , shonld point to other shades in the lemale character 
than those which leqnire mermfiil oblivioa. And though Ma- 
dame Riccoboni was less Bucceasful and leu lenient with her 
men — thoogh she showed herself either too severe , or , when 
shecboaetobeindalKent, somewhat less dUcriminating than 
in her portraiture ofwomen — still some of bei lovers , alter- 
nately impaseioned , Belfiah, and devoted, and, whatererthey 
are, always conrteoiu!, well-bred, polished French noUemm 
of uie last age, are worthy of attention. Like h«i women, 
they leave ub an impiession of a refinement monotonous , per- 
haps, but intellectual and delicate, which ha» perished in 
revolndona^ tempests , or vanished in the struggles of active 
and political life. Her tales have not that neatness, her char- 
acters that point and epigram, which gave Marmontel such 
amazing snccess in his day; but hei sketches of Bociety are 
more v^oablo than his , and give s truer reflex of that delight- 
ful society which Hadame de Genlis so indignantly declared 
that Marmontel slandered instead of painting. 

Her good taste, and that intuitive knowledge of manners 
which guides a woman so much more safely than man through 
the minntim of lif e , and which, even when her mind and ewi- 
cation are inferior to bis , saves her ttom so many errors into 
which he falls, did not allow Madame Riccoboni to draw those 
amasing chevaliers and insolent beauties with which this pro- 
lifio and popular author adorned his tales. Truer and more 
delicate, but less lively than the cotemporary authors of that 
Sjge, she never sacrificed to effect, and indulged herself in a 
simplicity which, though ever delightful to a correct taste, is, 
as a matter of literary speculation, safe oolv to genius. It is 
to Madame Kiccoboni's honour that to sncn speculation she 
would not stoop , and kept her dignity and her self-respect 
pure and free. 
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Tm name of Madame deBtsBlklone enjored&monEtiH)- 
peau c«lebri^ than that of Madame de Goilli at the close of 
the eighteentb centoir. Thii a^ hai drawn between the two 
writer* that broad aad deep diitutction which mntt ever exist 
between t^ent and genina; bat this waa by no means so nni- 
venaU^ acknowledged , nor jet ao evident a truth , when both 
wrot« — one in the mataritj' of experience , the olhec In the 
flow of Tonth and ioapiiatien. 

Tbe inperiorit^ of Madame de gtaSt wtu at length re- 
cognised; i^jndicioui compariBon waa no lonB;er made be- 
tween women whom nature had never intended to be riraiB; 
bot a diarm remained with thename of Madame deGenlisj a 
fascination to which Madame de StsSI conld lay no claim. 
One bad written for youth, for the happy and joyous years 
when books are a passion , Mid a new bue is an event. The 
respect, the reverence, and the lore of a generation long 
gnarded her against forgetfalness and Teproacn. Mild, grave, 
and pleasing, a moral and lady-like instractoT, she long ap- 
peared to those who , having learned to love her in their coild- 
bood, could not at once unlearn the lesson, and reject the 
formerly welcome teacbing. But truth is inexorable. Whether 
abe merited it or not, it became apparent that this favourite 
writer had not left a stainlesB reputation. History showed a 
Madame deOeulii who was not merely the govemeas of Prin- 
ces and the teacher of voutb, but a gay, lively, and veir 
handsome woman of fauiion, fond of pleasure, fond of ad- 
miratiou, suspected of a doubtful connexion with that an- 
happ^ Prince who afterwards boi« the name of Philippe 
Egalit^, and who, whether slander wronged her or not, was 
certainly oneofthemost witty, agreeable, and accomplished 
women of her time, and alto, on her own confession, oneof 
the least decorous. 

Under these two very different aspects, aa an admirable 
educator, or as the profligate mistresB of a cormpt Prince, 
Madame de Genlis now seems condemned to appear for ever 
— innocent or guilty, such is her fate. As an author, she has a 
wide-spread name, but who reads her booksV And yet she 
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wtote with tute and elegtwce. Charming uid ingenioiu 
tbooghta ate scattered ttvongbont kar pages with graoefnl 
profoBioD. She wrote novel* that bad great aaneem in theit 
day, novels of pauion , by no means written for youth, and 
wtucb are eminent for some of the first qualities of fiction; 
ataroog character, knowledge of tiie world, of the buman 
heart , interest and invention. To those who read again ttiose 
charming pages , scarcely now and then disfigured or the ex- 
treme seueibiTity of the age. it seems unaccountable that such 
a hook as "Hash Vows, for instance, sbonld be forgotten. 
And yet there is good and lo^cal reason for it We have al- 
xe»dy said that Madame de Qenlis bas two characters : one 
good, as the teacher of youth; one bad, asthemistreuof a 
Prince; it is unfortunately true that her good character baa 
it^nred her literary reputation. No one would venture to say 
that a badly-oondttcted woman could not write admirable 
works of fiction; but few would dispute that sweeping judg- 
ment of Buperficial readers, that it is impossible for a go vem- 
esa , and tne writer of morsil works destined for the young, to 
write anything but a dull novel. Until her hooks on education 
and for children are forgotten, Madame de Genlis can have no 
justice as a novcllist; and by that time , alas I where will she 
— where will some of the bright«st of her successors be'^ 
Going down the stream of that envious flood of oblivion, 
wbicE daily bears away from earth and ber shores the hopes, 
the ambition, thepainfullaboureof past generations. 

Uademoiselle de Saint Aubin was bom at Champoeri, near 

Antnn, in Burgundy, on the t£tb of January, 1746. Her 

parents were noble; ber father's name was Ducrest, but whan 

) daughter was still a child he bought tbe Marquisate of 



daughter became Countess of Bourbon Lancy in the following 
manner. Tbe Marquis of Saint Aubin was also Seigneur tn 
the village of Bourbon Lancy; he caused his litde girl, 
then six years of age, to be received a Canimess in the 
Chapter of Aii, near Lyons, and thus secured to her tbe 
titleof CountesB, tbe right of beisR called Madame, and the 
prospect of a safe and honourable home; if, not being very 
rich, though of noble birth, she could not marry suitably to 
ber rank. This foresight was not unjustified bv the event. 
Thecb&teauof Saint Aubin was half a ruin, aiealKadeliSan 
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abode, with atat^ courts and ennnblingtowen, which tbeir 
owner eoold not aaoid to keep in repur. In this ancient man- 
Bion Stephanie receiTed a hau-piooa, half-heathen education. 
Her goTemew wai deront, ignorant, and a good mnsidan. 
Her mother was lit«rarf ; she wrote Bome novek , now fw- 

Ktten , and ibe liked private theatricals. Hademoiaelle de 
tri helped to develope thai remarkable talent for mnue 
which always diatinpniihed Madame deOenlia, andHadame 
de Saint Anbin coltivated that taste for acting for which her 
daughter was also eminent. She was a prett j cUld , and the 

§art and costume of Liove were found to suit her charmingly, 
he appeared in a pink skirt , cOTered with lace and flowers, 
and reaching to the knee, buskins of pate rellow and silrer, 
fiowing hair, and a ptur of bine wings. Hadame de Saint 
Anbin was so pleased with this attire, that she wonld not let 
the child leave it ofl. Accordinglj , several suits were made 
for Love — a plain one for week-dajs , and a haiMlsome one 
for Sundays — and Mademoiselle de Saint Anbin went ont, 
and walked in her pink skirt, with her blue winss, and qoiver, 
bow and arrows, l&eany littie heathen god. Hut one concea- 
sion was made to decorom — Stephanie's wingB were taken 
off, and a loose cloak was thrown over her cnildish person, 
when she accompanied her mother to the parish ehnrch. 
Whilst Mademoiselle de Mars, the governess, taught her 
pupil masic and religion — and she appears to have been a 
sincerely pions and amiable person — and Madame de Saint 
Aubin anowed her how to oseand prise beauty, Moiudenrde 
Saint Aubin, who wassomethingoia jovonf, and had hia own 
fancies oa education, did his best to make his daughter a 
strong-minded woman. She bad a natural horror of insects — 
he accordingly compelled her to handle spiders and toads, and 
having taught ber tnis self-subjection , he remained satisfied. 
Througn all this contradictory teaching the child's in- 
stincts made ont their own way. She read Mademoiselle de 
Scnd^ry's "Cl^lie," and, notluiowinghow to write, dictated 
novels and comedies to her governess; but, most characteristic 
of all. she turned teacher herself, and, escapiDg &om her 
room Dy her window — a rope helped her to sGde down to a 
terrace — she gathered below a school of peasant boya, and 
taoght ^em their catechism , and such tiAgmeatg of verse as 
her tenaeiouB memory bad canght. 

Before she was thirteen, an abrupt end was put to this 
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desnltoif educatioD. TheeotateofSaiatAnbin was sold — th« 
Harqais, once more plain M. DncrOBt , went off to tho coloniea, 
there to begin life anew — and Madame Ducrsat and hei 
dangbtei, reduced to an income of twelve hundred fnaea a 
jeai , went to Paria , where they saw good company, but lived 
ia a ver^ humble waj. 

Then new circnmstsncea were not &TOurabla to dignity. 
Mademoiselle Dacreat was livelv, pretty, and poor; she was 
taught to make every uee of her natiuai advantages , and 
especially to please the rich. The task was easy enoueh to 
an amiable and pliant ^L Hei musical talent was oi the 
highest order; she cnltirated it with creditable energy and 
peraeverance. Kind £cieiids assisted her studies. After her 
lather's departure, her mother became, for some time, the 
guest of &L delaPopelini^, nearPariB. He was one of the 
wealthiest and most generous financiers of the day. Made- 
moiselle Ducrest was soon far in bis good graces. He had 
her taiuht music, declamation, and dandng, and he sighed to 
think that he was sii^-aii, and that this pretty creature, with 
luxuriant brown hair, fine black eyes, auoselikeBozelane's, 
and a most piquant face, was only thirteen. "Quel dom- 
magel" he often sud aloud; and Stephanie, who admired 
him , who was grateful for bis kindness , and not indifferent to 
his wealth, also thought, though she did not say so, "Quel 
dommagel" 

His nouse was not the only one iu which Mademoiselle 
Ducrest displayed her charms and her talents. She had ac- 
quired considerable skill on the harp, then a fashionable in- 
strument, and whichfeweicelledin; she sang well; she was 
an excellent actress; she danced admirably; and, whatever 
she did, was grateful to ear or eye. She does not acknowledge 
the fact in her memoirs, but it is asserted that her exertions 
were liberally remunerated by the wealthy friends whom she 
and her momer visited. She got several offers of marriage, 
but either the lover was too old and morose, or he was not 
sufGciently rich and well-born — for she acknowledges that 
she was ambitious; and she had reached her seventeenth year 
before she became the wife of M. de Genlis, a younger biotber, 
but the nephew of a minister, and on the way to those honoura 
and places to wbicb every clever French nobleman could then 

M. Ducrest was returning boat the French colony of Saint 
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DomingM, when the X^glUfa ottptared the Tesiel in which he 
wu a paMenger. In the English town to which he waa taken, 
he found a joung Freneh naval officer, a prieoner like himaetf, 
with whom he soon became intimate. He ahowed him hia 
daughtet'a portmit, and the letters of his wife fall of that 
daughter's praisea. M. de Qenlis was fascinated, and, like 
Colonel Hutehinaon, hefellinioTe witbananknownmistreaB. 
No aooner did he win hia liberty, and reach Paris, than he 
called OB bia ftwnd'a wife and daughter. Mademoiaelte 
Dncrest was too prettj and too amiable not to keep the heart 
she had already won. H. de GenHs was twenty- seven ; his 
father and mother were long dead ; but, thonzh he was legally 
free, hia family waa ambitioua and powerfrir; he did not ven- 
ture to declare his intentiona openly — be married Made- 
moiselle Dncrest, at midnight, in the chnrch of her parish, 
and the next day he acknowledged hia muriage, and was 
forbidden to appear before his incensed relatives. Their re- 
sentment lasted years ; yet the end proved that ambition had 
not deceived Mademoiselle Ducrest; and thongh her husband 
had only a few thouaand tivres income, that aum waa then a 
comnetenoy, and, joined to his rank and the protection of hia 
ftimily, wonld have easily procured U. de Genlii a noble and 
welt -portioned wife, bad not love proved stronger tban pra- 

Madame de Glenlis aays little of her husband ; that little is 
to his advantage, but gives no clue to her own feelings. She 
probably found in him a husband who gratified her two strong 
passions — vani^ and ambition. Haa she been merely am- 
Ditions, she wonld have accepted Baron d'Andlau'a offer. Ue 
was old, rich, and ao noble that, as an iiresiatibte preface to 
his addreaa«a, he sent her his pedigree to examine: but she 
found him too old and too austere, and the Baron , offended at 
her want of taste, ultimately manied her mother; fbrtbonffa 
H. Dncrest returned to France, he did not live to see bis 
danehter become the wife of his young IHend. M. de Cl«nlia, 
on the contrary, was noble, young, and handsome; he waa 
brave, agreeable, and clever ; in abort, auch a man as a gbl of 
seventeen, poor and pretty, might be proud to subdue, and 
might marry without love. Nothing like tenderness ever 

Jierces through her language when sjieaking of him ; and, on 
er own confeanon , vanity, and a wish for admiration, were 
almost the only mobiles of all her aotions. She practised 
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twelre boon a day to become a gieat mnrioian , and be known 
as sach; ahe performed daime actioiu to be thought conr- 
ageons; ahe swallowed a live neh to prove that she was not 
daintj; she rode off alone in a wood, and pnrpoeety lost her 
way, to meet with strange adventures, and, we suspect, to 
distract her friendB with apprehensionB. She seems to have 
been pursued throughout with an nnquiet wish for celehrity 
and smgularitj, that took the strangest forms — less strange 
then, it is trne. than they would be now. Once she and her 
mother dressed like peasant women, and went off to a country 
wedding, and danced with the peasants. Anothertime, the 
Bal des Poroherona, in Paris, was the resort she and her 
friends chose for pleasure; and there Madame deOenlis had 
the honour of being partner to H. de Brancas's mnner. 

When her husband joined his regiment, and left her in a 
convent, soon after their maniaee, the young bride could 



devise so better amusement in this sacred retreat than to 
enter the cells of the aged nans and rouge and patch them for 
matins. Youth, indeed, is the season when levity has most 
claim on indulgence; but then it must offer something more 
than a cold heart and a restless brain for its follies to oe for- 
nven. It is the heroic time of life; the time for generous 
hopes and aims, for self-forgetfulness and ^^eneral charity; 
and , imperfect though its deeds ever are , it is so sincere, so 
genuine, that severity rarely visits its shortcomings. 

But this forgiveness is granted on one condition — youth 
must not be sriflsh. Madame de Oenlis was amiable , hot she 
wae not generous, in the broad sense of the word. The ardour 
of her youth was essentially self-seeking. She was fond of 
talking alone, of throwing herself into imaginary perils and 
aidventnres , and of fashioning herself a life more picturesque 
Uian the real one- Imagination can , indeed, fiudherdeligfat 
in audi fancies, and youth will always haw them, wheuer 
dreamt or spoken; but it is strange friendship that finds it 
pleasanter to bold imaginary intercourse than to exchange 
thoQgbt and feeling in real speech and preaeuce with a loved 
friend. " What real Mend," frankly asks Madame de Qenlis, 
" could enter into oui feelings, love and understand us so well, 
as the one whom one oanses to speak — oneself?" None, 
assuredly ; bat other dreamers have fancied that friendship, 
that every human affection, was meant to give as well as to 
reerire, and that it w« almost sweeter to love than to be 
,X3* Congk- 
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loved. Thii ftctiT« nund had, howerer, its fftvonrable aspect. 
Madame de Geolis's miuical education naa attended to; but 
though her mother was an anthoreM, she waa left in great 
literary ignorance, and the large amonnt of iaformatiou on 
erery subject which she acquired she owed to her own in- 
duitry. She read and studied piodi^ously. Nothing came 
amiss to her, not even bleeding and aoatomv; thouKh she 
woald not study Ihis, it is tmOj on real corpses, l)ut on the wax 
figures which HademoiselleBiron, her teacher, had for that 
parpose. 

She had always had much taste for theatrical amnsementB. 
She was ingenious in contriTing fetes and dioertiisemenls, in 
writins complimentary poetry, and in all those latentn de 
itodii4vhxa)\ then made men and women popular. She could 
danceasaahepherdesB, sing as aRoielane, and act a ready 
and graced partin all the childlBh, and of ten in^roinpfu con- 
trivances which formed the delight of an idle and decaying 
aristociBcy. The birth of her children, the interest she too£ 
in their education, and the pleasure she found in making them 
excel in her favourite pursuits , suggested her first work, "Le 
Theatre d'Education. It appeared whilst she was in the 
Palais Royal; for as earl^ aa the yearlTTO, Madame de Genlis 
had taken a step that mfluencM her whole life. She had 
become a member of the gay littleCourt of the Orleans family, 
and was attached to the person of the young Duchess of 
Ohartres, one of whose dearest friends she soon became. 

The Palais Royal was then in all its splendour and gaie^. 
TheDukeof Orl&ns, who had privately married Madame de 
Genlis's aunt, the Marchioness of M-ontesson, was old, but 
fond of pleasure; his son, theDnkeof Chartres, was devoted 
to it, and the youn^ Duchess, though a princess of undonbted 
virtue and piet^ , did not lead a retired life. The whole family 
adopted a policy, traditionary in their race, of opposing a 
popular and afiame bearing to the form ali^ of VersaUles. 

The literary turn of Audame de Genhs woidd have met 
with little favour in the circleof Marie Antoinette, for it waa 
one of that unhappy queen's misfortnnes not to appreciate 
the extraordinary power which literature then possessed in 
France; but it was welcome in the Palais Royal, and even 
before it was publicly displayed it was considerea as giving 
additional lustre to that fittle Court. The plays whicL Ma- 
dame de Genlia wrote for her children, and in which ib^ 
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acted, hsd groat and merited saccess. She did not pablieh 
them at once; and when she took this step, it wag under cir- 
comstancea very honourable to her kindness and generasit7. 

Without knowing- him, on his request, and omwhat Queen 
Elizabethcalled the best letter of recommendation— hiaopen 
and honest countenance — Madame de Genlia had helped the 
Chevalier de Queissat to lie concealed a few days in the Palais 
RoTal. This gentleman, unjustly implicated in an assault of 
which his brother was guilty, waa ultimately ajlprehended, 
tried, and condemned to pay a heavy fioe, or remain im- 
prisoned for life. The amount of the fine was beyond his 
means, and he seemed destined to perpetual imprisonment, 
wheiiMadamedeGtenlis, who had ramly used all her influence 
to procure his acquittal, again came to his assistance. She 
published her"Th^atred'Education"for his benefit; princes, 
nobles, and generous persons bought copies at 8 hich price — 
the public did the rest. The whole edition was sold off in ft 
few days. It brought in 46,000 livres, all expenses covered, 
and delivered the captive. 



decisive steps towards which her whole life had been tending : 
in the year 1TT7, beingthen thirty-one, she became governess 
tothe Duchess of Chartres's twin daughters, who were not yet 
a year old, and she entered with them the Convent of Belle- 
chasse, in which she remained until the Revolution drove her 
fi^m France. The two infant princesses, Madame de Genlis's 
twodaughters, the three sons of the Duke of Origans, her own 
niece, and a little English girl called Pamela, who afterwards 
became Lord Edward Fitzgerald's wife, were succesaively 
under the care of this devoted and admirable educator. 

Slander has been so pitiless to Madame de Genlis — her 
own means of justification were so few — that even though no 
actual proof has been adduced against her, it b impossible to 
say bow far she was innocent ofthe charge under which she 
has so long laboured, of having been theDukeof Chartres's 
mistress. But an impartial mind must acknowledge that if 
she fell iutA this deep error , she acted very strangely for an 
ambitiouH and corrupt woman. Instead of remainmg in the 
Palais Royal to secure and enjoy her power, she left a prince 
who was not more faithful to his mistresses than to hia wife 
and, attbirty-one, still young and eminentlj handsome, iha 
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•hut henelfnp in a convent, when (be eqjojed, indeed, all 
the comfort* and luxuries of life, hot certumj not the hangbtf 
though infamous distinction of a prince's mistreM. 

In her menuiirs, Madame de Genlii faaa the taet and good 
taste not to give the histoij of the slanders that were wIub- 
pered in her prosperity, but that beset her exile, and gave 
It new sorrows. Bhe alludes to tbem , however , and paitlj 
attributes them to envy — and, ne believe, not without 

Hadame de Qenlis was well-born, well-bred, bighlj- 
connected, and wealtbj — for her hnshand, enriched dj a 
splendid inheritance, had purchased the magnificent aeat of 
E^ery. She was very handsome; she eiceUed in every fe- 
minine accomplishment; she had giacefol manners; she never 
appeared in society withont wishing to shine, and without 
accomplishing her purpose ; she enjoyed the friendship of the 
Dnchees of Chartres, and the confidence of the oAe- she 
wrote plays, in which her lovely children acted, and whicn the 
fashionabts world of Paris went mad to see; she published 
them , and acquired as an antbor celebrity that became Euro- 
pean; to crown all, she educated not merely princesses, but 
princes of the blood ; she occupied a ptist which Montausier 
and Fen^lon bad filled in another reign, and she did so with 
distinction and success: and if we add that she was imprudent, 
no slave to established i8wa,andthat she gloried in authorship 
at a time when titled authoreasea were rare, and considered to 
lose caste by writing for the public — we think that we hare 
shown some reason why Maaame de Genlis was looked on 
with a degree of envy which political differences afterwards 
turned into tiie bitterest hatred. 

Madame de la Fayette's great modesty, ill health, and 
retired Ufe had protected her from envy and censure , as other 
women were protected by their poverty and obscure birth; 
but Madame ae Cknlis appeared as an authoress at a time and 
in a position that made the ccuaorious doubly bitter, when her 
least actions were known, and received the worst interpreta- 
tions. One of her Bins — a strange one it will seem now — was 
being the first lady whohada2>ur«au.' at a time when women 
of fashion, and even princesses, did not always know how to 
•pell, this was considered an audacious inftingement of mas- 
culine rigfatfl. No wonder that the climax came when the 
Duke of Uhaitres confided to her the education of his thne 
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unB, with the title of Goueemeur. Uatil then prinees had 
bean uulmcted bj men of the highest rank or the moct 
eminent learning; for the first time a woman wM called in to 
bar natural task of educator. 

There are few passageE more interesting in the life of 
Madame de Gteolio than those which refer to the education of 
her pupils. Actire, energetic, indefatigable and vigilant, 
genUe and judicious, she aeeompliafaed marreta. Her con- 
trivances for the ioBtruction and amusement of the children 
confided to her care were most ingenious. Kaver was learning 
made more graceful than bj Madame de G«nlis, and rarelf 
has teacher been more tenderly loved than she was and de- 
■erred to be. Hers was genuine edacadon indeed. Adopting 
Bonsseau's theory concerning manual occupation, she made 
hei pupils learn various trades. The joongDukeof Valen- 
tinoiB was an excellent carpenter. Like his brothers, he 
learned how to swim, and once saved a drowning nian'a life. 
Madame de GmUIs even had her pupils taught how to bleed 
and how to diess wounds, and for a whole winter she took 
them to the Hotel Dieu for that purpose. She taught them 
to be men as well as gentlemen , and gave them as firm and 
manly a rearing as if she had foreseen the sorrows which the 
fntnre held in store. But as vet all was smiling and fair , and 
everything justified the words of Addison which Hadame de 
GenUs had caused to be inscribed in letters of gold above the 
grated door that inclosed this happjr retreat of youth, sdence, 
and literature — "True happiness is of a retired nature, and 
an enemy to pomp and noise. 

This time was perhaps the happiest in Madame de Genlie's 
life. She calls it " une vie d^licieuse." It was at Bellechasse 



"AdileetTh^dore," and "Lea Veill^es duChftteau," 
her great mortification, the latter work was not pronounced 
by the Academy worthy of the Monthyon Prise for the most 
useful and best-written work published within the year^ the 
distinction waa beatowed on a very inferior and now-forgotten 
book by Madame d'Eginay — "Les Conversations d'Emilie." 
This onjuEt decision did not affect Madame deOenlis's 
wide-spread fame. A few years before the French Bevolation 
she went to England for a few weeks. She waa received with 
great distinction. Foi,9heridan, LordMauafield, the Duchew 
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of DeroiiBhire, Burke, MiasBomej, the Prince of Wales, and 
the serere Qneea herself, welcomed the diBtingnished gomer- 
nanle and authoress. Hadame de Qenlia spent six weeks in 
England ; and , with that practical spirit which never left ber, 
and was one of her emineut and distrngnishing qualities, die 
brought bock the moss -rose to France, where it was nn- 

The Bevolution was the herald of Madame de QeDlis's tirat 
troubles. The father of her pupils , now Doke of Orleans, 
shared theliberal fever of the times; ambition, hatred to the 
Bo^al familj, and a wish for popnlarit?, made bim aet a part 
neither honourable nor digni6ed in a French Prince and a 
monarch's near relative. Hadame de Genlis, too, was a 
liberal, and believed in the r^^eration of France. The 
Duke of Orleans caused his son to be received at the Jacobins, 
and Hadame de Genlis took her papils to witness the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille. The Duchess of Orleans, whose political 
opinions were opposed to those of herbusbana, who for some 
time had ceased to regard Hadame de Genlis with esteem or 
affection, and who resented the extreme though merited 
fandness which her children felt for their governess, vainlv 
insisted that thej shoald return to her care, now that tbeir 
education was almost completed. Supported by the Dnko of 
Orleans, Madame de GSenlis resisted the Duchess, kept her 
post in defiance of scandal, and by thus forgetting her own 
dignity, did nmch to authorize suspicion. 

After the King's flight to Varennes, and his return and 
captivity, Madame de Genlis, alarmed at the turn taken by 
that Revolution which had opened with such promises of love 
and brotherhood, prudently resolved to leave Paris. Accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle d'Orldans, the Duke's only surviving 
daughter, she proceeded, in 1791, to England. Here she had 
lysteriouB adventores, which she has recorded at full 



hatedher cordially— bad not spared her; and scandal magni- 
fied their assertions. The indecorum of her new mode oflife 
especially scandalized those who in Madame Brulard — as 
she was called smce titles had been dropped — could not 
recognize the "elegant, amiable, highbred Madame de Genlis, 
the apjiarent pattwn of female perfection in manners, con- 
rersation, and delicacy." 
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Some of die charges againat her are minntely told in that 
mlnroi of the times, Miss Bomej'B Dia^, and are eitremety 
ctuiona as apicttue of that strange epoch of confusion, 

"The^ give a very unpleasant account of Madame de 
Genlis, oroe Silletr, or Bmlard, as she is now called. They 
say she ha« estabhshed herself at Burv, in their neighbour- 
hood, with Mademoiselle laPrincesse d'Orldans and Pamela, 
and a Circe, another yonng eirl under her care. They have 
taken a hoase, the master of which alnays dines with them, 
though Mrs. Young Ba3r8 he ia auah a low man he should not 
dine with her daughter. They form twenty, with the mselreB 
and household. They keep abotanist, a chemist, andana- 
tural historian always with them. These are supposed to have 
been common servanta of the Dake of Orleans m former days, 
as they always walk behind the ladies when abroad: but to 
make amends, in the new equalizing atyle, they ail dine to- 
gether at home. They visit at no house but Sir Thomas 
Gage's, where they carry their harps, and frequently have 
music. They have been to a Bury ball, and danced all night; 
Mademoiselle d'Orl^ans with anybody — known or unknown 
to Madame Brnlard." 



grievous &11 indeed. 

In 1792 Madame de Genlis and her pupil returned to 
France, bntacarcely had they reached Bellechasse when they 
were informed that the young Princesa was considered an 
emigrant, and mnst leave France until she received legal per- 
mission to retum. They left at once for Toumay, Madame 
de G-enlie vainly entreating her husband to escape before it 
was too late. He refused , saying it would be an act of cow- 
ardice to forsake his unhappy and distracted country. A few 
months later, havine voted against the King's death, M. de 
Oenlis perished on the scafibla. His death was as honourable 
as his resolve had been generous. 

The Duke of Orleans could not fly, had he wished it; that 
rank which had been so fatal to his honour, tied him to the 
land.and compelled him to folfil his fate. His gloomy, sinister, 
haggard aspect strack Madame de Genlis when they met, and 
filled her with forebodings of ill omen when they parted, and 
he bade his daughter a last farewell. A few weeks later he 
Totedforthedeathof theKlng; and before a year was over, 
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jr 70utli the bad, «s ihe eonfeHea, wjsh^ for itnuiee 

adventorw mod romantic revenes, the wish was oow fuUf 
gntified. She had bem ooldlj ceceired during bet tecond 
stay in England ; she nas now abunned wherever ibe wenL 
FoTtigpvn knew her throogfa the report of her conntrj'inen; 
and tQs wb* itot fsToniable. 

She had long been odione to the RoyaliBts, br her coti- 
neiion with the Origan* family; by the pabrioto uie waa de- 
tested, as an aecompliee in the republican General Dumon- 
riei'a treason. Soon after hw arriTal at TouraaT, Madame 
de Oeolii had married the Tonng and beaudftil Pamela 
Seymoor to Lord Edward Fitsgerald; but Mademoiselle 
d'0rl6ans. Mademoiselle de Sereej, her niece, and the yoang 
Dnke of Chartres, still accompanied her, and like her met 
with a sad, inhoapitable reception wherever they turned their 
wanderiiigs. A woman, two yonng girla, and a youth of 
Beventeen,haTerareIybeenmore harshly persecuted, f overlj 
added it* trials to nigustifiable obloquy. Madame de Genlis 
was able to pay for her board, and t^at of her niece and her 
pupil, in the convent of St. Clare, Bremgarten, Switzerland, 
which they entered under the assumed names of Madtune 
Lennox and b«x nieces, the Miss Stuarts, but the Duke of 
Chartees was obliged to leave them.' This separation pro- 
dneed one of the most honourable episodes in the life of the 
future Lonia Philippe. For fifteen months he rose at foar in 
the morning, to go and give leuona in transcendental mathe- 
maUes, in a college of the Grisons. That bitter climnte, that 
austere lite, fonud him the worthy pupil of his wise and ac- 
comolisbed teacher. His real name and rank were not known 
tilt his departure. He called himself CorbT. In happier 
daySj he had seen that name above theshop-aoorof a trades- 
man ID the Palais Royal ; and it recalled France and home in 
exile. 

In the year 17M, Madame de Genlis and Mademoiselle 
d'Orl^aus wert compelled to part The Princess joined her 
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»mit, the Princess of Conti, and Madame de Oenlis and bor 
niece left Brem^art«n and proceeded to Oennany, At Ham- 
burg, Mademoiselle de Sercej married a rich merchant, and 
Uaoame de Grenlis, now alone, wrote and worked for her 
living. Sent out from Berlin by the King's order, she found 
a sa^ and more hospitable home at Altona, where she passed 
as Miss Clarke. It was there she wrote her "Chevaliers du 
Cygne," which she sold to a German bookseller for a sum 
nearly equivalent to three hundred pounds sterling; and it 
was also there that, until her pen brought in its reward, she 
painted flowers and mosaic designs for the patterns of a print 
factor;. She returned to Berlin after the King of Prussia's 
death, and continued her literary labours. In 1801 she got 
leave to retura to France. 

With a joyous heart the exile once more entered that land 
whereshe had been young, admired, andloved. Uersecoud 
sojourn in England had not been happy; she was disliked and 
shunned. In Switzerland and Germany she was persecuted; 
and with one exception, no person of distinction sought her. 
When she was in Hamburg, Klopstock asked to be introduced 
to her. She granted him an interview, which she has very 
graphically described. "A little, lame, and ugly old man, 
ishernotveryflattertngaccount of his person. "Irose, went 
np to him, and led him to an arm-chair. Ue sat down silently, 
with a tbougtatfal look, crossed bis legs, sank in the chair, 
and took the bearing ofa man who has settled down for a long 
time. Then with a high, shrill voice, he put the following 
strange question to me: 'Madame, which do you consider 
the best prose writer — Voltaire or BufFon?'" 

Without waiting for a reply, the illustrious poet decided 
in faTOur of Voltaire; spoke for three hours; did not give his 
accomplished hostess time or opportuni^ to put in six 
monosyllables, and left her "dehghted with her charming 
conTersation." 

Madame de Glenlis did not return to France alone. She 
had three children by her husband; a boy, who died young, 
and two daughters, who married before the French Kevolu- 
tion, and one of whom died at twenty-three. Madame de 
Valence, her only surviving child, was in some measure 
adopted by her aunt, Madame de Montesson. Pamela, whom 
scandal called the Duke of Orleans' and Madame de Genlis's 
daughter, had left her yoong; her niece, Mademoiselle da 
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gttcef, wai married in Germany' ; her rojal pnpilB were with 
their mother, and after educating lO many children, Madame 
de Q«iiUa found heraelf alone, at an age when iolitnde is 
diearf. To a passionate love for children, she added an 
ardent and persevering love for edacation. Stmck with the 
beau^ and mteliigence of a child belonging to a poor widow, 
whose apartments were the last she occupied in Berlin, she 
asked him of his mother. He was gladlj given up to her. To 
his surname of BKcker, Hadarae de Genlis added the name 
of Casimir, which was that of the boj she had lost so many 

J ears before, and her adopted son accompanied her to 
ranee. 
She found Paris sadly altered. The streets had lost their 
old names: the very cries of the street-hawkers were now in a 
sad minor aey; in the fiacres she recognized the private car- 
riages of the old noblesse; she found the emblazoned volumes 
of their libraries on the bixik-statls, and she saw the portraits 
of her dead or exiled friends in the old curiosity shops on the 
quays. Above all, that gay, brilliant society, in which she 
had acted so conspicuous a 'part, was scattered to every wind 
of heaven. 

Napoleon was then first consul. He learned, after some 
time, that Madame de Genlia was returned to France, and 
that, having recovered nothing of her husband's large fortune, 
she was reduced to her own eiertiona for support. He 
generously gave her a handsome apartment in the arsenal; a 

Sension of 6000 franca was afterwards added to this first 
ivour. This handsome annnity, £ 240, ^e enjoyed until 
his abdication, and the return of the Bourbons, Napoleon 
did not merely like her works — he was especially de- 
lighted with "Mademoiselle de la Yalli^re"; he also thought 
highly enough of her intellect, to request her to write him a 
letter every fortnight, on any subject she choae — politics, 
finances, hterature, and mor^a, at her pleasure. 

Politics, Madame de Genlis declares, she disclaimed in 
these letters^ butsheadds that she wrote freely on literature. 
Hers was now, indeed, a purely literary life. The return of 
the Bourbons — of her j)npils, the Duke of Orleans and his 
sister — changed notiunf in her quiet existence; she con- 
tinued writins almost to the last years of her life, which closed 
qnietly in 1830, six months ailer the Duke of Orleans bad 
ascended the throne of France under the name of Iiouis 
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found her, what Mooie had found het jeara before — " 
livel]r little old woman." 

" We went to La ComtesBe de Qenlis's," she writes in her 
diarv; "she received me kindly, andl, throwing myself on 
my feelings, and remembering how much I owed her in the 
dajs of my childhood, became enthuBiastJcallv drawn to- 
wards her very soon. She is a really pretty oU woman, of 
eighty- Be veil, very anaffected, with nothing of amartneas, or 
affected state or strle, about her. We passed throusb her 
bedroom (ia wliich hung a crudfii) to her galan, where uie sat, 
much mumed up, over ner wood nre. She had dined at three 
o'clock, not expecting Co be able to go out ; but as the weather 
was fine, she soon consented to accompany us, but she, 
laughing, said, she must now go without >a belle robe. We 
said, in any gown she would be welcome. . . . Madame de 
Genlis did not talk much at dinner, but by her attention to 
what passed, and an occasional remark, it was evident no- 
thing was lost upon her. After C. Moreau had given her 
health, with a most appropriate and flattering speech, wish- 
ing her to live many, many years, Jnlien the Encyclop^diste 
gave the health of the Bang. 

"I thought Madame de Genlis condacted herself on thia 
occasion with much simple dignity; yet it was a proud mo- 
ment for her, . . . Theroomnow filled with French, English, 
and Americans; many were presented to the venerable count* 
ess, next to whomlsat, aiui thentome; she seemed to enjoy 
a scene to which, for some time, she had been a stranger. I 
found, while I was conversing on some interesttng subjects, 
she had been observing me. Afterwards she stud, 'Je voua 
aime I ' she then addedj with an archness of countenance and 
vivacity of manner, the remnant of her beat days , ' Je voua 
s€me' (imitating the bad pronunciation of same foreigner). 

"At half-paat ten I saw C. M. lead Madame de O. out, and 
I followed them, and paid her eveir attention in my power, 
for which she was grateful; when I had wrapt her up, and 
put on her bonnet for her, my servant got a coach, and C. M., 
another gentleman, and myself, condacted her home." 

A few weeks later we find v^ different entries in the same 
diary.under the date of Dec. 81st. 

''C. M. came in to tell me poor Hadame de Oenlis was that 
moming found dead in her bed." And, JannaiySnd: "Went 
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Happily uTived too l&tel Was introduced to aome 
dear fnende of tbe deceased, who, forberaake, receiTedme, 
^ brat ouvtrit, beeanH she loved me I I promised to go to her 
jateTmeDt" 

It took place on the 4tb of JanoaiT, and ia thna recorded: 
" Went to meet the monmera anembled for poor Madame de 
Genlia's fonaral; Q-^n^cai Qtfrard wm presented to me. At 
night, went to La Fayette's, as oanal, and was introdnced to 
many persons." 

It was natural, no donbt, bat there is something that jars 
between the two statements: the fiineral in the morning — a 
party at nieht. Yet there is no donbt that Hra. Opie — a kind 
and amiable woman — liked Hadame de Qonlis as that bidy 
could make herself be liked. Fascination was her eariy gift, 
and did not desert her even In old age. 

To the end of her life, Madame de Genlis also preserred 
one of the most remarkable cbaracteriBtica of her long career 

— intetlectnal activity. In one of her last novels — "The 
Consistent Atheists" — she expressed the noble thought: 
"There is but one real misfortane on earth, and it is to think 
badly;" and, whatever her errors may have been, we think 
that through them all she strove towards that supreme good 

— a well-regulated mind. She never held anything beneath 
her attention, if it wore the aspect of kuowtedge. She never 
thought it too late to learn. When Lady Morgan called on 
her in Paris, and complimented her on the singular variety 
of her aceomolishments, Hadame de Qenlis replied that she 
prided herself more on knowlne twenty different trades, any 
of which would procure her aliving. Her simple and eaay 
manners, her vivaci^, and the vigour of her mind greatly 
struck her visitor. They were only natarat in a woman who, 
long after sbe had passed her seventieth year, read again all 
the classics of Louis the Fourteenth's reign , in order to pre- 
serve her style in its parity, and who wrote and pnbliMied 
agreeaUe books when sne was eighty-two. 

The intellectual lif^ of Madame de Genlis b more easily 
appreciated than ber actual real enstence. She has written 
her "Memoirs" in eight octavo volnmes; they are silent on 
the heaviest charges against her, and contain many confes- 
sions which, without insincerity, she might have suppressed; 
snd they leave the mind in some perplexity coneeming ber 
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real character — perhaps because that character offbrs man; 
contradictioDB. From those pages, Madame deG-enlis appears 
to hare been both giddy and cold, amiable and reseutAiI. 
With singular imprudence, indeed, she U;h bare before ns 
-_._ ,j J ^■._ __ jjjjij aincerily cannot have 



read, afae has not profewed, at least, to tell as all tbe faults 
and follies of her life. And who can Dlame her? What life 
was ever meant to be thus revealed ^to the cold, iDquiring 

fiance of etrBugers? God himself has locked up the human 
eartj because to His all-forgiving and ali-pitying gaze alone 
is it fit that it should be opened. The? who wantonly betray 
its secrets, ua against Him no less tiisn against their kind. 

"The end crowns the work," says the old Boman proverb, 
and perhaps it b well to jud^e a life b;^ its close- That of 
Madame de Oenlis ended m piety and virtue — whether that 
was built on penitence or not, let God judge. 

There is a touching passage in the last volume of her 
"Memoirs," which we wiU allude to, before closing these re- 
marks. She went, one day^ to look at the house where she 
had spent the first five yeam of her married life, and in which 
her three children were bom. Melancholy thonghts, sorrow- 
fnl regrets, and tardy repentance for man^ follies and errors, 
awoke widiin her as she tbonght of the suty vanished years 
— that tressnre oftime which she bad, she saye, nn[n:ofitably 
osed, and sometimes wasted ; and she closes tins meditation 
with a beantifal thought, that reveals the pure and Christian 
aspect of this eminent woman: 

" Let us not murmnr; for we need ask God to forgive ns 
almost all our misfortunes." 

Our deepest sorrows are sins I Happy they whom humility 
has at last taught that lessonl 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Hlitorlul NdtiK. 

Li the coUeotion of Madame de Geulis's works there ia a 
abort e«BB7, entitled, " De I'Emploi da Temps." No one bad a 
better rigbt than she could elaim to ipeak on Ude eabject. Ma- 
dame de Genlis waa an accompliebed mnsician; she played 
admirably on the harp, and ou almost every instrument: she 
sans well; she drew with some skill; she danced gracemUy, 
ani^dancingwasthenanart, and an elaborate one. Shewas 
self-edacated , and ber acquirements were mauj. tjhe was 
thoTOQghlr Tened in history and literature, French and 
foreigD. The English and Italian lanKaagM were familiar to 
her. Her position as governess to Uie Duke of OrUans's 
children, led her to knowledse which even a well-eduoated 
woman may ignore — that of the manufactures of her conmtiT, 
for instance, with which she bad made herself thorougblj 
acquainted. She was also well skilled iu her needle , and in 
every feminine accomplishment She joined practice to 
theory, and was an indefatigable worker. Some tradei were 
even fatnihar to her. She could make artificial flowen , and 
morocco portfolios and pocket-books. 

Neither so many oceomplishmenta, nor so mnch knowledge, 
could be aeqnired without giving time and labour to the ac- 
quiiitioQ: and Madame de Genus, who was a woman of the 
world, tne attendant of a princess, and the governess of 
several youngprinces^ was not, and could not be, mittreMof 
her leisure. To what mdastiy and perseveranee may she not, 
therefore, lay claim, when, setting aside allttiBt we have joit 
enumerated, we look at the prodigiona amount of ber literary 
labonrs? 

In the years 1825 and 1826, Madame de Geulis'a works 
were pobliahed in eigb^-four duodecimo volumes of average 
size. Her "Memoirs, in ten octavo volumes, and several 
works, the last of which she published in her eighth-third 
year, were not included in this collection; and, wl^t is more 
pruseworthy than this extraordinary fertility, is that no 
woman who has written so much haa also written so welt It 
is true that ber invention foiled as years closed on her, but to 
''he last she wrote with clearness and elegance; she cannot 
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rank, udeed^ amongst the fine writers of her county, for she 
had not genius; but she had many gifts — aome delightful, 
some excellent, and which never forsook her. Amongst the 
rest, one which will alwaja be Tare and precious — the gift of 
jadicions and original thought. A choice and delightfiu^book 
conld still be made out of the wise or graceful lefieotions this 
lone-admired writer scattered throng her pages during an 
authorship of more than fiflj years. 

Madame de Genlia's range was varied. Twenty volumes 
written by her for yonng people are still popular in France. 
Biography, history, education, etiquette, botany, fiction, reli- 
gion, everything save politics, gave occupation to her fertile 
pen. Shewas also a critic, a severe though acute one; but 
next to her works on education, rank her novels; they had 
immense success in her own times, and are not forgotten, 
though much neglected, in ours. The best and shortest, 
"Mademoiselle & Clermontj" is a beautiful and pathetic 
story. It is one of her historical tales , and, spite their defi- 
ciencies, these are still the most read of her fictions. 

Historical novels are delightful when Uiey appear, but 
they rarely go down to posterity. They belong too mach to 
the time in which they were written , and when that time has 
gone by the charm is oroken. 

Msdsme de Grenlis's historical novels embrace every 

Seriod, from the days of theProphetsdown to thecourtof the 
iegent. "The youth of Hoses she called a poem. She had 
precedents for the Strang assumption ; but can he be called a 
poet, who hasnomusiciQ his soul? They alone who can sing, 
can claim a rank among the divine songsters of the humaa 
race. Jn"TheKnightsof theSwan," the authoress claimed 
some of the privileges of poetry. She wrote it in her exile, 
whenmany of the restraint ofher life were removed, audits 
indelicacy verged on immorality. Theprofli^acy of the cruel 
andvoluptuona Armofi^deismeant asa wammE, but though 
Spartans might stand and look at the dmnken Helot, we need 
uohlerandpnrer lessons than those ofthe heathen world. The 
historical perversions of this romance are curions enough. 
Never have the doughty Charlemain and his peers been more 
strangely represenfed. Who would dream of finding Ogier 
the Dane , that man of mighty appetite and robber ways, 
turned into a lovesick hero, acompoundof the powdered Mar- 
quis and the pink-rihboned shepherd. 

FreiuA ffomoii ef Lotleri. i 14 CiiHHjL' 
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reablebooka, between biagraphy And fiction; and though 
' papnlarity has pasied away, they ihow extnordiiuwj 
tact and •kill, and tiad mat buccsm in their dav. 

Looking orerFreni^ history, Hadame de Genlis aaw, on 
that often gloomyand often terrible back-cronnd, aome tender 
and lovely female figurea, wbom the hictorian cardesdy 
sketched aa he passed on. She panted to look, and, having 
looked, could not resist the deaire to linger, and paint at 
leisure. With a patient hand she collected materials, and 



passage she sappTessed it. She thus produced flattered and 
softened portraits of lovely originals, portraits that had a 
charm in which biography often fails. They did not tall all, 
nor think every thing in a human life was meant to be told. 

The history of "Jeanne de France" is beautiful and 
pathetic. Married by the cruel policy of Louis XI. to the 
Toong Dnke of Orleans, she never possessed her husband's 
heart. She had a fine mind onda noble Bonl; she loved him de- 
votedly ; without her intercession and her tears he might have 
died in a dungeon; but she was misahapen and plain; be did 
not love her, and his first step on ascea<fing the throne was to 
have his marriage annulled. Jeanne retired to a convent, took 
the veil, and died young in odour of sanctity. 

This sad history Madame de Genlis developed with mnch 
skill. She considered the introduction of a plain heroine in 
fiction a daring act. We have progressed since then, and 
women have learned to be plain in print , as well as out of it. 
Indeed.plainornot, it matters little; the heroine will always 
be an ideal being , even though she may look most real ; she 
will always be that something beyond tmth, without whioh 
tiiere is no fiction. Her beauty, her exoelleuce , moral or in- 
tellectoal , only show us after all the standard without which 
the reader will not admire. Ashis tastais, mean orlofty, so 
are the men and women of his books. 

This daring attempt to enshrine a noble soul in a poor 
body, Madame de Genus did not repeat. Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, hernezt heroine in chronological Older, waaadaik 
and lovely girl, who inspired in the bosotn of a King one of the 
poieit passions woman everretamed. 
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liea cUima all taat hi* reign held ot Btem or macmificent. 
Power, merej, life and death, tbereirdestinieicfFmice, 
weie in the bands of the mi^l; Cardinal, and with them bue, 
fOTalm^wl?. The Uonaichwa* but a kingly ohadew, who 
went weuilv from palace to palace, a prey to sadnew. In- 
dolence ana melancholy teemed couititntional in the si 
thesayOaaeou. Mistnutfdl of all who approached him,< 
bromer Qaatou of Orleans, and even ofhis ownprond and 



thesayOaaeou. Mistnutfdl of all who approached him, ofhia 
bromer Qastou of Orleans, and even ofhis own prond ~ "* 
handsome wife, Anne of Austria , Lonis twiee lisd nith Ii 
man, and, strangely eooasb, he chose for the objects of bis 
pbttonic admiration two noble and genetooe girls , whose only 
object was to bind him more closely to the neglected queen. 
Both Uadenu^selle d'Hantefbrt and Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette were devoted to Anne of Anstria. Bnt the weakness of 
manisfatalevento the objects of his love, and both Hademoi* 
selle d'Hantefort and her sncceMor found it so. That pale, 



handsome King, with the sad dark eyes and heroic face — 
that man who was personally brave, wnose justice has passei 
into a proverb, and who, if he was severe to othen, was to him- 



self austere and unforgiving, yet lacked one of tiie noblest 
attribntea of man — he couldnot protect what he loved. Bis 
mother died in a garret Mademoiselled'flautefortwas exiled, 
and Mademoiselle de la Fayette left the Court and retired to 
a convent Ricbeliea'a jealoosy of her influence is the motive 
ascribed by history to ner retieat; the acmples of her con- 
science at a passion which, though pure, was not lawfiil, is the 
theme cfaoeen by Madame de Genlis. 

Oat of this slender thread of an ideal passion , unable to 
resist the hard touch of reality, she constructed a delicate and 
touching at<n7. There was more matter, and far more inter- 
est, in the" Dnchesae delaValli^re." But the most pathetic 
of Its incidents are world-known, and the fictitious surprise 
without convincing us. We are also conscious of two heromes i 
of Madame de Qeuis's, who speaka rather too mnch like a wo- 
man who haa r<»d Jean Jacques ; and of the mild, humble Ma- 
demoiselle de la VaUiere, who was bom fbr virtue, who sinned 
without vice, who loved the Ung for himself, who shrank from 
the siehtofthe injured queen, and who, though too weak to 
hrealther bonds until love foisook her , yet tried to atone for 
IniHii and her weaiknese by the heroic penaace of tbuty-Uue* 
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E»rB. Youth, bean^, lore eren — for either the Dnke of 
aiuDn or the Prince of Loagnenlle would have been glad to 
tnan^ her — were all her own yet, and she bnried them all in 
the hving Rrave of a Carmelite convent, Them is Bometiiiug 
too beaati^l and too pathetic in nich a stoi;^ f<v it to be told 
again; it is one of the lovely legends of hnmaiiilT' made — to 
float down the tide of time. 

Tet great snccesa wemed to prove to Hadame de Genlis 
that she had done right. The " DneheMe de la Valliire " was 
in every hand — even in the migb^ hands Uiat then wielded 
the deatiniea of France. Buonaparte began the tale , read it 
to the end without stopping, and slwd tears over tlie close, 
which is beaotiAil and pathetic. It was of this book that Sir 
James Mackintosh said — "Though not precisely a novel, it 
issurelyamostfoscinatingwoTk." Itwasso, nodonbt, bnt 
the trath has proved too strong for it. 

"Hadame de Main tenon" is almost all trae. The history 



hnngbty Uadame de Honteapan in Lonis the Foarteenth's 
heart, tuid who at the age of fi^-two married amonarch three 
yearsherjnnior, and ^e hangbtiest king in Europe, did not 
require invention to read like a romance. Bom m a prison, 
set to keep turkeys in her youth , married at eighte^ to a 
burlesqae and iicentioiis poet without legs , exposed after his 
death to alt the bitterness of poverty, she rose to the king's 
esteem, admiration, andlove, bythcpowerofamind whose 
charm he acknowledged, and of a virtue which, though gentle, 
hefound inexorable. More wonderful still, she secured the 
tender affection of bis wife. Mary Anne of Austria gave her 
portrait but to one person, and tba,t person was Madame de 
Maintenon. Neither could then foresee that the qneen , the 
youngerwomanof the two, wonld die first, and that, though 
not bearing her title, Madame de Maintenon wonld be her 
n the throne. 



Bnt&rmoresuccesBfnlthanthishalf novel, half biography, 
was a much shorter tale — "Mademoiselle de Clermont — 
which is still Madame da Oenlis's most substantial claim to 
fame. The beatportofheryonthwas spent in a Court, and 
in a centre of courtiers and intri^es. Sne painted well what 
she had observed closelv, and m her pages the old courtly 
world has a great look of realitr. When die left palaces and 
noble nuuisionB to aotw mote hamUe homes, sheleftbAind 
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ItertlielieBt^ftrt of her power — one of the greatest ohaima of 
all novel- irntiuR — tratn in detail. 

Bf what had been to her the present ahejudeed the put 
TraditionB sapplied b^ the mrriTorB of the preceatng age gttre 
the matter on which imagJDBlion mieht work- Madame de 
Fojaieaz, wife of MonBienr de GenliiTe vncle, bad been the 
FnncaBB of Clemtout'a bosom friend ; and it was at Chantill^. 
where the drama of her life took place , in an alley that atill 
bore the ill-fated name of Melun , that she related to Hftdame 
de Genlia this short and sad story. 

MademoiEelle deClermontwasadangbterof theiUoatiioiu 
house of Cond^ , and sister to that Dnke of Bonrbon who 
gOTfimed Prance for LouiaXV. after the death of Philip, Duke 
ofOrleans. Little is known of her, lave that she was beauti- 
foL Uer name is merely mentioned in histoiy , and would be 
forgotten if it were aot f oond in Msdan» de Gfenlls's pages. 

Madame de Genlis knew princesses well, and she Das made 
Mademoiselle da Clermont a princeES firom head to foot 
Beantiful, Btatelj', and free, she mores about the princely 
at>ode, aoa the magnifieent gardens of Chantilly, like a young 
qaeen in the first happy dawn of her sovereignty. No other 
remale figure appears near hen. Her brother's influence on 
her destiny is aecisive, bat is carefiiUy kept back until the 
catastrophe. The young king is mentioned, but we never 
seem to see him; we see no one save the generous, imprudent 
yoanepriDoess. 

With the quick instincts of vanity and pride. Mademoiselle 
de Clermont soon becomes conscions of the coldnessofM.de 
Melon. In the midst of universal flatteiy his voice alone is 
irilent. Mademoiselle de Clermont is piqued, and, availing 
herself of the privileges of rank, she questions him why, for 
instance, when she reads novels aloud to the ladies, is he a 
cold and inattentive listener. The Dnke, surprised, hesitates 
to reply. At length he frankly answers — 

"I see withont pain persons of mediocre intellect and 
ordinarv station waste in vain and useless tasks the season of 
youth; Putin those whom their rank and their natuialsuperi- 
oritr raise above others, this mistake grieves me keenly." 

Uademoiselle de Clermont blushes, says no more, and 
withdraws her arm from his ; but the next day, audtothean- 
noyanee of her female listeners, shebeg^aoonneofgrare 
histoiioBl leading. 
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From thiadftf the PiineMCcUMMea tbeDoke «f Ud^mfot 
her ooimiellor and friend. She leea in him a loffy ideal ot 
honoDT ud wmth, whi^, mtder his guidance, riie hopes to 
reacL flow can he r^ect advaneeB so modeat, yet ao bewiteh- 
inK ? — how can he refuse to become the foithfol adviser of 
this beantifal yoone creature, so docile to good comuels, k 
penitent after error? 

He falls into the snare , but not blindlj. If Mademoiselle 
de Clennont does not know the natoie of the feeling that 
draws her towards biro, he knows but too well what he feels 
for this prineelf lady. He knows, and oannot conceal iL With 
delight and ^de she sees that she has conqaered his coldness 
and Bubdned his auBteritj. Honoor and dQtrjr compel tiim to 
slum her — he leaves Chantillf. But what matter? Great 
j oy knows no fear. To love and be loved ia happiness enoueh 
for Mademobelle de Clermont To hei we might apply &e 
snbtle and delicate passage which the triaU of another heroine 
suggested to the same author: "Iiove cares but for the present 
time. Of all feelings, it is that which the fatoie troobles least 
It fears to give it a glance; for it is never sure of finding itself 

They meet in Paris. M. de Melun's fortitnde cannot resist 
Mademoiselle deCtermoat'adangeroas openness; for, with a 
freedom which never offends — so much is it tempered by 
frankness and modesty — the imprudent Frincess is ever 



vows ; then shocked at what ne has done , at the ungenerous 
advantage he has taken of her weakness and ignorance , M. de 
Melun again departs — this time far months. 

His struggles are vain. In vain, on his return to Paris, he 
even undertimes, at theDuke of Bourbon's request, to persuade 
klademoiselle de Clermont to accede to a roval albance, which 
she obstinately rejects. When he is lelt alone with her, bis 
resolves grow weak. She does not bide that her love is un- 
changed, and solitude has only deepened his. Duty, pride, 
honour, are unavailing. There is but one theme on which the 
lovers can dwell. Alnd thus it goes on. Mademoiselle de 
Clermont persists in a love which raises her in hei own esteem, 
and M. de Uelun in striving against a pasdon which his oon- 
■ciencecondenms ; for it makeslum a traitor to truth— and two 
years in all pass away, and struggles, doubts, torments, sufite- 
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ing, and illueas tiiat looked in the reiy face of de&th, h&ve onl^ 
given tbeir mutuiU aflection more fervour and depth. 

All tfai» Madame de Genlia has told admirablj'. M. de 
Melnn is a proud and honourable man , and his reluctance to 
yield to apawion whichreuon, u well as honour and pride, 
reprore, we never ascribe to ooldaesa. Mademoiselle de Cler- 
mont is a nobte woman; she loves because she eateems and 
admires. So briUiant conrtier, no flattereT, won her heart. 
She does not stoop from her rank , she soars atJove it; and the 
delicacy of her choice redeems the freedom with which her 
partiaLitf is displayed. Up to this the story progresses with 
the most delicate skill. Itia agraceful love-tale: a beantifol - 

firiucess loves an accomplished gentleman; it is not a love 
ikel^ to end well, bat its end is sabordinate to its progress. 
We care more to know if Mademobelle de Clennont will 
conquer M. de Melnn's coldness, than whether she will sink 
from therankofprincesBof the blood to that of duchess. But 
in fiction, as welTos in reality, there is a dangerous point when 
love rushes on passion. That point is reached in the tale when 
Louise de Bourbon Cond^ suggests a private marriage to her 

From the time that fatal resolve is taken , the whole story 
changes. Itis told in the same language, but not in the same 
key. Asenseof gtoom, of something ominous and disastrons 
hanging over the heroine and her lover, comes to US with great 
power. The love-tale is turning into a tragedy. As Made- 
moiselle de Clermont crosses, at night, the gardens of Chantillv, 
in order to go to the meeting whence she is to return aa wife, 
she feels herself suddenly held bai^. She looks up, terrified. 
No one is there — no mortal hand detains her. It is but her 
dress that was caught as she passed by the statue of the 
hanghty and heroicCond^, whose blood and name she is going 
to humble. ITor & while she is startled; but love proves 
stronger than pride, and she goes on. 

Uademoiselle de Clermont is married; she is happy, and 
her happiness lasts a week, at the close of which the King 
visits Chan tilly. She does the honours of the princely abode 
to her brother's royal guest. The f^tes are splendid; a stag- 
hnnt takes place the second day of the King's stay. M. de 
Melnn prepares, as usual, to follow Mademoiselle de Clermont's 
carriage;, nut the Duke of Bourbon, whose eyes are at length 
opened, has^okenstemly to his sister, and she is obliged to 
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bid H. de Melon to leave her. He ridet airsv , giviag her & 
Uat look. In a few minatea a loud ciy is heaid — he had 
cK>Med thechaae, and the atag lud tnmed roond and gtved 

A wife, whose hoBband has received what may be his deaQi- 



princeas, a king is her guest, and etiqnette ha« nothing to do 
with an aching heart. In vain , in her despair at not being 
allowed to see M. de If elan , she confesses her maniage to her 
brother. The Duke is not a brother — not eren an angiy one. 
Heisaprince, and he checks his anger at this disooTerr, to 
help her to plajr her part to the end. He knows that death 
will soon rid him of an odious tie , and he bids her hope — he 
has even lenient promises of forgiveness with which to soothe 
her — and what with praters, remonstrances, and commands, 
he ke«>B her out of the sick room. The snrgeon is bribed — 
even the servants are deceived — eveij care Is taken to keep 
the Princess in ignorance of the tmth. 

The King is to leave the next day. Mademoiselle de Cler- 
montg splendidly dressed, waits on him for weatyhonrs that 
seem intolerable. She is pate, spite her rouged cheeks. The 
forced smile on her lips , ner restless looks , betray her secret 
torment. Strange, inquiring glances meet her oveiywhere, 
for who has not noticed her partiality to M. de Melon? The 
King alone is amiable andfiee. She sits next him at dinner; 
she must hear and answer. When dinner is over, the pUy 
begins, and the princess must hear it, with her brother on one 
side of her , and the King on the other. It u a comic pl^ — 
thehoaBeringBwithlaogHter,and her heart is breaking. Late 
at night the King leaves. At three the Princess is alone and 
free. Shestealsout, as she had stolen a week before to go to 
a happy meeting. She leaohes his door — it is closed; she 
listens — all is nient. She retoms to her room with dayli^L 
There she sits down, passively waiting till her attendants 

Bnt the King is gone, the flM are over , concealment is no 
longer required. At seven , she hears a step — M. de Melnn's 
servant appears before her. No words are needed; his looks, 
his aspect, tell the tale — her lover, her husband, is dead ! Sfa6 
sinks on her knees , and receives the paper this sad messenger 
has come to deliver. It is the first letter iha wrote to him — 
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tiiewoidii, "for over ," signed by ber — the pledge of lore ihe 
TOlnntarilf gave him, when, from honour, he volimtuilf re- 
noonced her after their first avowal. He held it dear, and aent 
it to her on hii deathbed. 

And thns ends "Mademoiselle de Clannont;" a tale re- 
mifffcablefoT beantj and pathos, and, spite alittle oTerstrained 
sentiment, for the directness with which it is told. Mademoi- 
selle de Clermont is an exquisite heroine — one of those half 
angels whom J. Joubeit lored in Madame de Genlis's works. 



aaaertiug itself in the faith and tmth of a woman's heart 

VeiT different ia the "Siege of laBochelie," though it is 
BtiU a popnlar work with that easily- pleased class of readers 
who require, above all, a stirring plot and dramatic incidents. 
The story is improbable , but interesting enough. Clara 
Montalban, a beautiful and amiable girl, is on the ere of mar- 
riage withValmore,a handsome young widower; her betrothed 
is rich, but not so wealthy as his young son, Jules. He is that 
son's heir, and Montalban, Clara's father, resolves to murder 
thecbild. Heleavesthe chfLtean, returns privately, andac- 
complishes the deed. He is seen by Clara, who haa playfolly 
hidden beneath a table. She faints with horror, aua wakens 
to find herself accused of the crime, of which even Valmore 
thinks ber Koilty. She is tried, condemned, and reprieved. 
Bat she will not betray the real murderer, and the dishonour 
of guilt still clings to her. After many adventures , in which 
thesiegeof Bochelleisintrodvced, Clara discovers mat Mont- 
alban la not her father, and can declare herinnocence, and 
become the wife of Valmore. 

The "Siege of laBochelie" has merit, but the lowest sort 
of merit — merit unworthy Madame detienlis. 

The snccess of cotemporary romances misled her. She, 
too, would be patbetic and sublime! Sbe produced a good 
imitation, which long passed current, but never with persons 
of delicate taste. The world of fancy is a strange world. It 
will allow imagination the wildest flights , but it requires con- 
■stenoy, and there is none in a mixture of wild invention and 
small reality. If we are led on at once into ^at something 
beyond truth — irtiich at heart we all love — and kept there 
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winsdieftm, weiaa.jn»daa, and nera wak«D till QieUle 
ends. Ardent writers hare that power over ua when the; 
follow the bent of their awn miod. The^ can make a truth of 
their own , and compel ns to believe in it ; bat when thej are 
faithlew to thenuelret, the ^ft of pennaaiott forsakes tnem. 
It ratelj goes alone — with it depart othos aa precious and 
aa noble. 

The woret of nntrath in incident is that it leads to nntmth 
in character. Valmore and Clara are incrediblj cakn through 
their awful trials. Wearetoldthatthejmarrjand arehappj. 
It cannot be. Clara cannot forget that she wore the fsatnres 
of a murderHB in her loyer'a rig^; that he hai sickened to 
think he ever loved snoh a wretch. And if she can forget what 
ought to have burned itself into her very brain, can he? Will 
notthememoijof hiBinjoBticebean ever-renewinff torment? 
Can love, the strongest but the roost delicate of feelings , snr- 
Tive such wounds m either heart? Duty, the tie of blood, 
teach to bear and foTKive much; but unwedded lore, lore not 
calmed and sanctifiea hj marriage , is loft^ and exacting. It 
will hare the whole heart, the whole faith, or it will have 
nothing. Nay, more, when it become* conseions of having 
withheld those precioQs gifts, it perishes; for it becomes con- 
scious of frailty and weakness^ and of that which is moat ab- 
horrent to its nature — mortaht}'. 



CHAPTER XVL 



BiHDBs her historical talfw, Hadame de Genlia wrote 
several novels, in which she paiuted socie^, Faiieiaii or pro- 
vinoial, such as she had seen it before the great catastrophe 
of the French Revolution; or developed her own views and 
feelings on two subjects which she jostV considered important 
— morab and education. 

Some of these novels are arousing nowbj their strangenesa. 
The "Battuecas," greatly prised bj its author, rests on the 
tradition — a true one, she avers — of a lost Spanish valley, in 
which men and women srewnp unacquainted with civilisation, 
but naturally gentle and refined. Pladde, the hero, is one of 
these delightful savages. He is a poet, too — a renowned ons 
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plaoe SpuuBti norldj is not of the poetic oast. Pladde L 
unacquainted with mine and tbine , and steala as natiuallj as 
an7 eiTilised thief, thoogh tomewbat more openly. A battle 
with a baker is the first lesson of law and property he receivw. 
His UtUe mistake is rectified hj a fiiend , and he proceeds to 
Madrid . to fascinate a lovely and refined lady, criticize all be 
sees, nndei^ some adventnTSB, and finally retnm to his Talley 
and his Battuecas bride In£s. 

"Alphonsine," another Spanish story, is conceived in&e 
same probable spiriL After writing so much on education, 
Madame de Oenfis no doubt remembered an important omis- 
sion. She had shown how a pmdent mother is to educate ber 
cUld in tiie worid. What if she were to sho.w now how a 
danghtei can be edocated ont of it. The lesson was not very 
praotieal indeed, but it had the merit of novelty. Accordingly, 
awife is locked up in a cavern by her incenaed husband, givee 
birth to a child, rears it safely and educates it 

Deprived of light since her birth, ignorant of a worid 
beyond her cavern — of a human being beiides ber mother — 
ignorant of the very means b^ which that mother receives 
iood, and acqnainted with nothing that mercy eivjoins to con- 
ceal, yet conscious of the existence of a God, of a future life — 
nay, even of death — Alphonsine grows up a prodigy of ni<a^ 
innocence. A young aonl that has never been contaminated 
by the aspect ut vice, a mind which the sight of external ob- 
jects has never distractod, are beautiful, no doubt; but th^ 
are inconvenient. This young Eve, on being restored to light 
and the society of human beings, moves for some time in a 
world of enchantment, and dispfayB the artless graces of 
primitive innocence. Like Miss Edgewortb'e Virginie in 
"Belinda." she prefers flowers to diamonds: they are the 
more lovely of the two, and she has not learned that beauty 
can be perisbable. The inunortal splendonr of sparkling 
gems, tbat durability which seems so strange in this cnan^g 
world, ore lost on Alphonsine, for she has uo experience. The 
same deficiency allows her to be lured from her home by a 
designing; lover, and, though innocent^ to forfeit her repu- 
tation. She marries indeed; yet the ments of the cavem-pian 
education are seriously compromised in our eyes. 

In all times stories as fandfnl and as extravagant as these 
have been written. Amongst modems, Sir Thomas More and 
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F^nfflon, two pore and noble loalH, fcnmi aoUce in the eon- 
templation of ideU eicellence, and of a fairer social state dian 
that If hicb tbej saw aionnd them. The eiKfateenth oenSxiy 
deligfated in such visiona of what it conceiTea to be perfeddoD. 
Wbat men and women we should have had if all tta dreams 
oonld have heen carried out I Rather alike, it is true; for in- 
diridnal character can onlj interfere wiuk the beaQtjr of 
nstenu ; hot men and women of the risht sort , no donbt — 
else the inrentora of the on'gTnsl modelwould not have held 
them forth to our admiration. But tfaongh we may be amnsed 
at this ideal of human excellence, we cannot remember wiUioiit 
emotion how much of her a^iradone towards a siqireme good, 



how mneh of her resentinent of great wrong, hnmanity has 

"-' ■" ^hat visionarf channel. It was long her only — ''-' 

a her only hope; for men it was politics, for ^ 



society. F^^on reformed states , Mademoiselle de Sood^ 
improved love, and Hadame de Qenlis educated. 

She had the clear , eiact mind best suited to such artificial 
composition. Imagination spoils it, and she had little or none. 
Like De Foe, she could invent and paint, with great verisi- 
ndlitude , modes of life of which she had no actual knowledge 
— the mor« unreal the better. Her choice of subject was not 
felicitous, but she made reader* believe in her cavern life. It 
had no romance, no wildnesa; but it bore a clear, matter-of- 
fact air of truth. 

"Alphonse, or the Natural Son," "The Parrenus," 
"Pahnyre and Flaminie, the Bival Mothers," were used by 
Madame de Qenlis as the vehicle of general social tratt 
The^ contain pleasing sketches , and emoody somejudidoiu 
opinions^ butthe^arecoldtboni^ well-told tales. Especially 
dull, from beginnmg to end, is "The Parvenus." 

Stcange to say, Madame de Oeulis, who knew the world so 
well — the Frencn world espeeiallj — who had seen life undo 
all its aspects; i4io had been poor, rich, aconntess, the com- 
panion of princee, anautiioress, anexile.afhgitive; iriiohad 
worked and written for her bread, and beoL compelled to 
mingle in every society — yet could only paint one aspect of 
life, tiie elegant and the oourUy. In "The Parvenoa" she 
attempted to p&int the middle and nppm classes of France 
Wore Uke Revolution, during its progress, and after its oloae. 
The effi)rt showed hor unequal to draw that shifting scene of 
life which she knew ao w^ She succeeded better in deUoata 
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delineation of char&oter. Under the lume of Qie Duke of 
SoBmoud, in the "Rirol Mother* j*' we are to reoogoise the 
hKadsome, profligate Har^chal de Richalieii; — 

"Nothi^ in him betrftva vacitj. His languid and ab- 
straoted loo^ his simple and eas^ manners, rather annonnee a 
sort of gttod-naturo, and atter careleBsoesa t« please. 

" Superficial in every tbin^ eiceptiog in the art of ledac* 
tion, he lia£ only the kind of infomution that can inqvoae on 
people of the world. Hia sDpple and labtle mind fails in 
breadth: his sonl has neither londness nor senribili^; he has 
bnt one kind of penetration — that he poMeues in an eminent 
degree. When he itQdiei men, he can onl^ perceive their 
weaknesses, errors, andvicea. Their virtaes escape faira; he 
does not beliere in them. Atthongh be has no sort ot principle, 
he thinks that one must never lose an opportunitj of doing 
good, when one can do bo witbont aacrince or personal risk. 
Everjthingbeyond thia morality and ^odneee is only folly in 
hie eyes, Debcacy, generosity, heroism , he considers extra- 
vagant, or the result of secret plans based on eelfishnesi, 
Snblime virtue he considers the foUy of a narrow mind , or the 
clever artifice of deep genius. 

" His knowledge of the world has tau^t him that the most 
delicate praise is not the moat convincing. Minds are so rC' 
fined that ingeoiona flattery is mistrusted, preeisely because it 
is so well tonied. The Duke of Rosmond keeps his /ineue for 
re. UiaepigramsarefuUof wit anddelicacy; bntwhen 



when coming from a man of so much wit. Ha utters them like 
BO many commonplace , well-known tmths. Neither his tone 
nor his manner allows one to suspect that he intends pleasing. 
His eneominms are received by tne most humble : he doea not 
give thetn; they aeem to etcaoe him — how can they be 
reftaedt If one ventores to tbinic them exaggerated , he does 
not insist, hut looks so mipiiscki that one abnost blushei at 
having been ao modest; one feais to be accosed of false 
humibfy. Snch is the dangerons individual who has all the 
graces and all the vices retjtdred to ^pear with ddal in the 
career of gallantry and ambition^ bnt who, in any other, would 
have been a man of extreme mediocrity.** 

Never was the Dnke of Kichelieu — the ineustible con- 
queror of female hearts, the Dntrerfal&vmirite of his age -r 



I, nnder the nuoe of Botinoad. 

"BashVowi" ii one of the moit rama^tble of Mmd4iiie 
de 0eiilia'i domMtic tales. Skill, interest, doM and correct 
delbieation of ohuwiter, thoneht, and feeling, ore ita sttri- 
Imtei; bat improbable incident deetroys a fine lesson on tte 
dangers of passion and tbe perils of entfaosium. The nub 
vows that proired so fttal to the hero and beKune hare not 
prored less so to thestorjr. 

The if arqnis de SaioTille is thirty-two. He ia handsome, 
rich, and acoomplished*, yet he u oot a happy man. He is 
sick of life, of human nature in seneral, and of womoi in 
partioQloT. With ererymeaiiB of bappinessathiscomniand, 
he is hard, cold, andsareartic: a weaned man of the worid, 
whom notlung and none can please — not eren his deroted 
Mend the Baioo. 

The Baron is only a sketch.; but he is very agreeably 
drawn. He is amiable, offidous, and good-natured. He 
adores the Marquis of Samrille, and admires him profoundly. 
To forward his niend'shappineM, and act himself the part of 
confidential adviser in a love-itory, is his great delight. Bat 
M. de Sainville is bo faaogbty, so fastidious, bo mistnutftil, 
that his are all Bhort-Uved passions , and the Baron is as often 
comforter of some fair forsaken one as adviser to his suapidoDS 

H. de Sunville is in one of his gloomy fits when the tale 
opens. Afterexhanstingallthea^>amentBofphilosophy, the 
^uon prOTMses a jonmey to his fUend's estates in Languedoc, 
a hnndrea and fifty lea^nee off. Sainville nc^ligentty con- 
sents, and they leave Pans the next day. 

U. de Sainville j who likes neither town nor conntry, finds 
no great pleasure in his ancestral home ; but the Baron finds 
a ddighttnl mystery. An English lady, named Constance, 
has settled in the nei^bonrbood. She wears a thick veil -, sba 
neither pays nor recdves ^dts ; and no one knows anything 
abont bet — whereon every one concludes that she can be no 
good. The two Mends manage to see her by moonlight, as 
she walks, unveiled, in ha garden. She is young and lov^, 
and they both fall in love with her. Vain love, and dangerous 
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foi, amiable — b«t yoimg hnabaud adores her; but too fond 
_ i__ J. _ -j^^gj he - ■' -> - ' - — ' .-•--J 

ir ereiy o 



a heart, a tenrpei too eiocting, make her atterly wretched, 
irith her ereiv one who comes within reach of her fotol 



liOTd Clarendon and bis wife hare been married for a few 
jean, when the^ go to London. He ahowB a taste for sooictj 
and plesaaie which, thonsh not culpable, deeply offends his 
wife. Can a bnsbuid be fond when anj^ng but his wife de- 
lightshimV She grows qnerulouB and sad; he wearies of her 
■ocie^. She confides her sorrowa to Lord Elby, her hns- 
iMUid's brother-in-law, a bosom friend; he bean her with 
STinpathy , but fais compassion bears no fruit Lord Claren- 
don neglects his wife more and mtn« ; at length their estrange- 
ment is total; they lire in the same honse without meeting; 
and Ophelia, a handsome and accomplished girl of notorious 
profligacy, replaces Ladj Clarendon in her husband's heart. 

Lady Clarendon is overwhelmed with grief, but does 
noting to win bacli the heart her impmdence alienated; or 
rather, she does but one thing, and that is fatal to her. Every 
uigbt she enters ber fansfaaud s study, takes downtwo drawings 
wQch Ophelia has presented him ; she copies them as soon aa 
morning li^ht ailowe her, and before any one is up she r«atorea 
them to their respeotire places, until her copies being finished, 
she ean solistitnte them for the originals. The sterile satis- 
faction of knowing that her husband shall no longer adnUie 
her odious rival's sketches , u all the benefit she reaps from 
tlda imprudent step. Servants have seen her stealing about 
the house with a hght and a key ; they know that Lord Ell:^ 
isher&iend, they coochide that he is her lover, and that she 
admitshim, Hersisters-in-law, whohateher, eagerly grasp 
at the accusation. Ladv Clarendon does not even know that 
she is suspected, when ner incensed husband sends her down 
to his seat in Derbyshire, and the public has pronounced her 

Lady Clarendon is not dismayed. Has she not her friend, 
LordEfby, to justiiy her and himself, by piodudng Ophelia's 
diiawiugs? This hope is soon destroyed. Lord Clarendon 
departs for the Contment without seeing her, and Lord Elby 
writes a few sad words to acknowledge that his efibrts in ber 
favour have proved unavailins. Dis^;raced, thoush innocent, 
Lady Clarendon proceeds to Derbyshire. Everyuing is lost: 
npntation, the world's estoem, bw hosband's love. 
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Hitherto her •orrom have been bivngiit on I7 an ftxaetiilg 
spirit, wUch lore resents; nowpride, oonsdence, andinjnrM 
innocence combhie to lead her to the verge of niin. She 
leceiTCs a letter from Lord Eihj ; he writes that , on the ere 



prompt inritation. She longs for the presence of s real Mend, 
and nnce her hnsband knows in bis heart that she is innooent, 
and ^et lets her be thought gailtj',ehe is reckless of the world's 
opiuon. 

Lord Elby comes. The character of this nobleman is 
drawn with considerable skill. It is a careful stndj, which 
Hadame de Uenlis was onfortDnatelv able to paint from life. 
His plaosible aspect, his covert look , the caution of his be- 
haviour, inspire ns with a mistnut Lady Clarendon does not 
share. Lord Elbj's conduct is at first eiqnisitel}' delicate 
and reserved. Yet Kradaallj , and as light pierces darkness, 
it implies love hopeless avd reverent, but hmnan love for alt 
that. LadfClar^donisstartled, frightened, and touched. 
She is too innocent to retnm this doubly-forbidden afFtetiou, 
bat she has suffered too much not to feel its devotedness. Her 
imagination is fascinated J and Lord Elby'a verj coldness and 
anateritf give mote meaning and depth to his passion. 

Accident discovers his perfidj on the very day she had ap- 

Kinted to ^ve him a private meeSne. It is he who slandered 
r, who alienated her husband. She taxes him with his 
tr«u:hery, and he meets her reproaches with amiiture of auda- 
city, fierceness, and love. He confesses all — that for years 
henas been working to win her; he taunts her wiUi the pro- 
mised meeting, and vows that if it had taken place tneir 
destinies could no more have been sundered, for sin would 
have bound them for ever. 

There is terrible truth in the accusation, and Lady Claren- 
don herself feels it; she is virtuous, she meant no harm, but 
she is weak, and, with a man so determined and so perfidioas, 
must she not ultimately have been a degraded vietiia ? 

Lord Elby commits suicide, and LadyClarendOn convinces 
herhusband of ber innocence. He is mllof joy and remorse; 
they love more than ever, and becomemore than ever wretched. 
The world does not choose to retract its opinion of Lad^ Cla- 
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not &6 tartitaAe to endore , he motmu for the Itwi of a society 
withont which he 4X>iisiden life wordtteu. L&dy Olaieiidoii 
Ib grieved to see that her love CAimotiepaj hint for ftU, when 
she, the iqinred anfferer, finds hii lore aU-^nffident In short, 
the weak DUU isatillw«ak, snd the impassioned wonuw ha« 
not learnt one lesson from euterienoe. Too late she pere 
that she can more easUr not love than love moderate^. 

" For an extreme eifort" she mt* herself , "weoaealioar 
strength, and as it is ever prt^M^tionate to tlie energy of onr 
paoaioiiB, it is ever possible to achieTeself-salijection. Bntit 
often fails na when less courage is needed; and the victory 
that promises most glory is aunost ever the easiest and the 
surest to win." 

Useless knowledge. Lord Clarendon had survived his 
wife's supposed iufidelify; hut he cannot survive the world's 
nezUct. He sinks into a slow fever , and dies. His wife vows 
to know DO second love, oanses her vow to be inscribed on hia 
grave, and retires to France, and there becomes &tal to a 
third man. 

Admira^n and pitr inflame H. de Sainville all the more. 
Lady Clarendon, who nas been a widow some years, secretly 
returns a love more pore titan Lord Elby's , and more impas- 
sioned than Lord Clarendon's, ^de and hononr forbid her 
to oonfess it Her denials are either dangerously mild or 
cruelly haisb: ihej seem made to charm and eiasperate a 
lover. Now she tells Sainville that he will forget her, and 
many another; andnow, whan he wishes to fly tromher, she 
geaUj talks of friendship, and detains him. He becomes 
gloomy, and she is sad. It is a long, keen^ tormenting 
Btmggle, in which neither prevails entirely , and in which both 



snfferagouT; Sainville, beeanse he has no hope of prevailing 
'.ady Clarendon , becanae she daily feds neneu ^rowi 
e weak. She had built herself an idcd of passion a 



- Lady Cfuendon , becanae she daily fsds herseu growing 
lore weak. She had built herself an idcd of passion and 
heroic fidelity, and with bitterness she feels that if Providence 



had not favoured her, she would have become Lord ElWa 
mistress, though she loved her husband; and, humbled in her 
own heart, she learns by a second love — stron^^ even than 
the first — tb^ quick and exacting afiection is not always 
deep. 

Atlength, love prevails over pride. Sainville is retnnung 
&om a joom^, I^y Clarendon learns that grief has worn 
himtoaspecbe; and after the meet hanowii^iieHtation and 
Frmuh Womn tf LtlUrt. 15 ,- i 
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nmona, ihs meets him wifli the deetantioii Aat sbe b U>. 
H. de SiiiiT^ heut htr with the gloomieit mifln lov«r tbw 
fwonred erer wore ; he optou Ma doak , and ahowa her the 
crou of the order of Malta. Be U & Knight of Saint John; 
he caimot manr; he hu taken n tow more eolenm, more 
Wrd'ng, than uat the liadeaiued to be engraved on her hiu- 
band's tomb. 

Lai^ Clarendon haa anrriTed the h)u of her hnabaad's 
lore, M lepati^lonj and of her idoliced hnaband luvuelf — 
why moat Sie anobona of a fbw honn toing on a ferer Hat 
caniea her off rapidly? She diea happy not to hare broken 
hwTow, and exact* from her lover a solemn piomiae not to 
attempt hb life. 

Thns enda thia well-told tale of pasaion , in which tite in- 
oidenta are too often improbable and exaggerated , bat the 
fBelinga never. Lady Clarendon is weak, loving', amiable, 
and, Uke all weak penow, nlfiah. It is her love, her passion, 
her pleanire, tbat she eonsnlta tbrooghoat. She is vntoons, 
eharitable , and forgiving , bnt she has not one lofty , cme gen- 
eroD3, one lelf-forgettin^ unpalae. Even her passion haa no 
rabstance, no reauty — it is bnt an echo or a dream. She is 
made to love, not onee, bnt as often as one love leaves her 
and another comes. 

Very different from feelings so weak is Bunville's forioui 
paMion. It is vehement as well as deep ; exacting — jealons 
even of the past — bnt strong and living. We see bim no 
more after Lady Clarendon's death , but we know that he will 
never experience a second love. He gave her all he could 
mve to woman ^- faith, reverence, jeawnay, and adoration. 
There is no well-epring in his heart , to renew these oSeriiags. 
We may wonder that a woman's fragile beauty should kbidle 
love so strong, bnt the worthiness ^the object has not mnch 
to do with the durability of human affection. We mnat not 
indge the love by the loved one, bnt by the heart of the lover; 
as that heart is weak or strong, light or de^, so is the feeling. 

And here we end witli Madame de CTeadis. She wrote 
many more novels, none eqnal to those we have noticed. She 
had many gifts; the most efibclive was character — not 
^phie dhuacter , but that which a delicate pen can analyse 
in a few words , or sketch briefly. Delicacy and fine»se mark 
these sketches; th^ are not the cesolt of intuition, but takeu 
frmn life and socie^ by an observei Mlof penetratioB. We 
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ntj rtHy on Hadune 4e €(enlts, fiir wlien ilie pointed iriikt 
■he had not seen she fell into error. The real world, which ia 
invisible to ootne, to her wu alwa^ present. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
M*dwD» da Ohurlire. — Tba "I^attgri a^>in Luuuus.' 

Tn delicate taste of an ingenious French critic has of late 
veara rerired the neglected, thongh not forgotten, name of 
Madame de Charriire. She was never poptDor, not even in 
her own day; Madame Ricccboni, Madame de Genlis, and 
Madame Cottin herself, are &r better and more eztensiTety 
knownthan theanthoreuof "CaIiBte"iB, oreverwillbe; and 
vet though those three ladies wrote more interesting and 
better constructed stories than this ch arming Dntch woman, 
not one of tjie three equalled her in some of (£e most intellec- 
toal, and consequently highest,qnaittiesofnorel writing. She 
drew character better than thev did; she could g^ to details 
of everyday lift a truth and a charm which she owed, perhuts, 
toherI>ntchblood,andwhichtheynever possessed; her dia- 
logue was superior to theira — in style, too, that charm of 
charms , ahe left them far behind. Tet the consnmmate skill 
of Hadame de Q«niiB, the graceful tenderness of Madame 
lUccoboni, and the passion of Madame Cottin conquered 
her and prevail over her to this day. Where Madame de 
Qenlis exerted ail her tact and art, Madame de Charrifcre 
was graceful and careless; and, worse still, when Madame 
Biccoboni, and, later, Madame Cottin , poured out their whole 
heart — the latter especially — and bore away the reader with 
that mighty tide , Madame de Charri^ was reflecting , ami- 
able, sceptical, and cold. 

She had not the gift which ima^ation leaves to the most 
clear-sighted, atenderfoithininTuible rirtue and love. We 
miss in her writings the hope is some unknown good, the 
enthusiasm for some ideal, human or divine, withont which 
nothing, not even a novel, can please or satisfy readers. They 
like, and have always liked, stories that bear a meaning within 
them. Whether it be love, virtue, or even vice, a meaning the 
tale must have , not a pnrpoae . that would spoil any attoy. 
But Hadame de ChanMr^s taies are defidant in purpose, 
:; tfaejaiiedd^htftdiiibodnBtionalosoMl 
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tftlg tbat nerer eom«f. We Me the promife — tiie folfllment 
eioapu our vieir. A delieUe mind mut prin than . fi» tbtj 
are ezc^nbite sketchei ; bnt the obliTion or the indimrmce of 
the majority U their fate. 

Madame de Charridre'a life ia like her works; it openi 
fiurlr, and euda in disappointment. With birth, heanty, 
weuth, and wit, with no indifference to socie^ or fame, she 
married a commonplace man, spent her lif^ in E'rench-Swi tier- 
land, far faom that Brilliant centre of thought, Paris, and acted 
no part worth noting in the politics, eocie^, or literatoie of 
her day. Waa thM want of ardour and Eaitii which is the 
defect of her works, also the fault of her nature — and could 
she not believe in herself enough to command that snoeess 
which Fortune rarely grants to the iud^erent and the cold? 
WeknowaoUttleonker, savein her last wearied yean, that 
we can scarcely answer that question witii truth. 

Even the exact date of Madame de Cbam^e's birth is not 
known. H. de Sainte Beuve cotgeotures that Mademoiselle 
Isabelle A. E, Van Tuyll Van Serooskerken Van Zuylen — 

— such were her alarming Dames — was born towards the year 
1740. She was of noble origin, and moved in the highest 
eocie^ of Holland. French she knew from her childhood, and 
she spoke and wrote it well. Her familiar letters t» her mother 
and her relatives are all in French ; and the very first — those 
she wrote when she was emersinK from childhood into youth 

— have the easy , rapid , and uvel^ st^le she preserved to the 
lasL They alao bear fraces of an ironical spirit , of a fwnili^'' 
scepticism, that do not promise future happmess. 

Her country and her countrymen she held in little respect, | 
and langhed at tiiem in French: a fatal sign and & bad be- 

f inning. Enrlish, too, sbeknew, and hervisit to England, in [ 
766-7, gave the tone to some of her best worlts. Some of her 
criticisms, for criticise she must, have been preserved: — | 

" You would be surprised to see beauty without grace, fine 
figures that caoDOt curtsey, ladies of the first virtue lookiiig 
like grisettes, and much splendour and little taste. It is a 
stntngecotrntry. There are in our neiKhbonrhood six women 
■eparsted from their husbands, and L have dined with a 
seventh." 

Under the date of March, 1767, she wrote : — 
"Nothing astonished me in London ^ but during the lait 
fortnight I saw several uats that euiprised anochjumad 
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me: ev^ in the beginning of Harah, it ie e hnndrod times 
bc^and all that I lutve wen dsewhere in the moat &Taiirabke 
waBOD. Bnt, dear aunt, would 70a adntiie new miiu! Itis 
all beantiAilljr imitated: thegapa, the alits, the colour, the 
loose stones, the real It; that coven half the old bdlding , are 
all perfect, and oonld bo taken for the reality, bnt are not 
Oneknowsit isallnew, and I tun smprised at uie fancy and 
admire tlie imitation , without being able to say that this sort 
of omameut pleases me. I will hare no ruins in my garden, 
lestlshouldW laughed at. These ruins are vny fashionable. 
The age and country are free. Some are (Gothic, others 
Greek, others Roman. My mother, who is so fond of old 
buildings , would prefer Windsor Chapel , with the banners of 
the knights , and their complete suits of armour. I dropped a 
de^ curtsey to that of the Black Prince." 

This liveh' lady was not far from her thirtieth year when 
she mairied ML da Charriire, her brother's tutor. She had a 
dowry of a hundred thousand florins , and micbt have con- 
tracted a more brilliant silience. The Baron dHermenches, 
the Marquis de Bellegarde, a Prince of An halt, Lord Wemyss, 
had been amongst the suitors for her hand; why they were 
rejected and M. de Gharri^ was accepted , we are not told. 
Perhaps the temptation of an almost French home had some- 
thinar to do with the more than half -French Mademoiselle Van 
Tn^'s choice. 

We doubt if her married life was very happy; but could 
she have ever been happy? Even authorship came late, and 
yielded her but its mcMt autumnal joys. She was forty-four 
when she published her first work, "Lea Lett^es Neufch&to- 
loises," suggested to her by what stto saw and knew of Neuf- 
ch&tei life in her summer aoode of Colombier. The work was 
attacked, bnt it was in some degree successfnl. It was 
followed by others, but "Caliate" alone, as we gather from 
Aladame de Chorriere's letters, paid its expenses, and so slight 
was the hold she posaessed on her cotemporaries that a com- 
plete list of her works does not exist Her last tales never 
appeared in French , and were merely written to be translated 
into German. The land and literature she despised were more 
hospitable to Madame de Charri^e than those she had 
adopted. 
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faonM ■ ^iripated, taaxrf4 young nun c^ twen^, irboM uune 
as connecteawith hen wu doiM more to compel the nttentioii 
of biogMphen than anf other erent in her qmet liefe. 

BeJ^jamm Conitant ds Bttbecqne, ft Swisa by birth, a 
Frenohmao by ori^ , aawellaain temper And feeling, was, 
from the be^uming of hiaranarknble career to its doM, nib- 

iect to femmine inflneneea m Taried aa they were powerfioi 
jike all lenaitire men who have loat theii mothers in youth — 
his died at his li^rth — he seeaMd impeUed to seek in woman 
the friendship and tendemeas home deprived of ita great 
ehum could no longer yield. In Madame de Chsjri^e he 
fonnd friendship tender and indnlgent; aehanniDgmintLjvat 
■eeptical enough to suit his, and that sednelion which the 
remains of beautf give to a woman at every age. For a time 
shewsa all-powerfnl. ThenhemarriedaQerman, Wilhelmina, 
whom he soon divoreed; then came the reign of Madame de 
StaSl, ferventandetonny; then a second marriage , ofwhich 
we know littie, and, last of all, when Beigamin CooitanC 
was fifty, when he seemed to have ezhaosted eveiy passion, 
even gambling, and every political opinion — for he had 
passed through all — the mystic, penit^t Madame de Krade- 
ner helped to soothe the passionate sorrow caused by the iu- 
eiorable beanty of Madame Bjcamier. 

That Madame de Charriire was his fint genuine friend, 
the first who exercised real influence over him, is certain. Her 
Tears did not allow the ^ling that bound them to go beyond 
niendsbijD; but it badmuchoftheKxclnsivenesiofTove, and 
some of Its jealonay, too. Its ferronr was short-lived. For 
who and what could have long channed a heart like that of 
Benjamin Constant? 

There is a precocity which is fatal to virtue and happiness, 
fbiitisnott^atof tbemtellect, bntof the whole being. Such 
was Beigamin Constant's. At twelve, he wrote letters as 
world-worn as if he had been thirty. Yet his boyhood was 
wilful and indolent. His tutor, discovering that opes means 
of instmeting him were not likely to be aDCceiefbi, adopted 
stratagems, against which the Doy's penetration was not 
moof. He gravely proposed the invention of • new language. 
Benjamin eagerly consented; the professor found hun Uie 
alphabet , ana no donbt helped him with flie words , since the 
'" ge thns invented was week. 

>p)nes8 was not likeljr to be the lot of one so perverse. 
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After KdiMipsted life in Pazia, heireiitofftoEngUiidwHhK 
tewgmTMM in hu pocket; thence he wrote bftlf-p<^te, half- 
iionicftl letter* to Modune de Chaniem. On fau retmti to 
LtoMnne he wai n&er ehupl^ recHved hy hit bmilr, and 
tookiefiige M Madame deCliam^'s oonntiy home, Colom- 

Two pleasant monthi be spent there ; bnt the fiiends were 
too much alike to be long happj. Thev began hj exchanging 
notes fnnn their apartmontB m Colombier , br writing weekly 
after their firrt separation, then a bitter andinsolent letter of 
Benjamin's broke their correspondence for a while. It waa 
reBomed, bntnererwith tbeoldwannth. Benjunin Constant's 
passion for Hadame de StaSl pained and annoyed Hadame de 
Charri^, who called her the talking machine. Her letters to 
Benjamin Constant became scarce , and she complained that 
he left them unanswered, and lost the HSS. she seat him. He 
complained in his tarn that her letters were all filled np wiUi 
thj errata in her works ; and he is said to hare spoken of her 
slightingly. And thus ended, in eomethiuff worse than the 
silence in which so manv friendships lie buried, a feeling 
whicbpromised to be life-long, and which, with a little more 
faith on either side, might sorely have lasted a life-time. Bnt 
it was to Hadame de OharriSre that Benjamin Constant wrote, 
"I like poetiT in no language." Would he hare dared to 
write tiiis to Madame de StaSf? It was to her, even at Colom- 
bier, at the dawn of their friendship, in one ofthe familiar and 
affectionate note* sent from his room to hers, that he ex- 
claimed, talking of mankind, "Poor little insects I — what is 
happiness or dignity? " 

And to him a few years later, when he inquired concerning 
the sequel to the pretty story ot Cecile, in the "Letters from 
LauBSnne," Madame de Charri^re gave the following sad 
reply: " Where con I find some enthusiasm , some connctian 
that man can be worth something, that marriage can be a 
■weet, tender, and strong tie, instead of an uneven, heavy, 
and yet weak chain? Imagination withers on seeing all that 
is, or rather one thinks oneself mad for having folt the emo- 
tions of a few moments, at what might have been. The time 
of a certain romantic simplici^ of heart was prolonged for me 
beyond the common lot; bnt can it always last, spite the 
aridity of mfpontion?" 
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Whftt illiudon ooold then be in ■ friendahip tfast^Md nu^ 
iMgnagH? None. 

Hadtune de Chani^ wu attaebed to her yoaag &iena, 
forgave him conatantlj, and lored him to the la«t He ad- 
mired and appreciated her, and for yean felt and exprrased a 
friendship that was tender for Itim. Bat, alas! there wereno 
illtuions on either side, and even Mendship cannot do without 
iiluaions. What Madame de Charri6re thought of Constant 
me do not well know; she is generally tbonght to b« the 
original of the following portriut taken from lus bitter novel 
of " Adolphe." 

"At the age of seTenteen, I witnessed the death of an 
elderly lady, whoae remarkable and eccentric mind had 
helped to develope mine. Like many, she had, in the be- 
ginning of her career, steppedintolife with the consciousneM 
of a strong mindaodof great intellectuitl powers; like many, 
too — and for having remeed to bend to factitious but necea- 
saiy conreutionalities — she bad seen her hopes destroyed, 
and hex youth spent without pleasure. Old sAe had reached 
her at last, but had not subdued her. She resitted in a chateau 
near our property. She led a dissatisfied and retired Ufe. Her 
mind was her last resource ; and she used it to analyse eveiy- 
thing. Forayearwecoutemplated life, under erery a^MCt, 
in onr endless conversations, anddeathsa theonlyendof all; 
and after having so long talked of death with her , I saw death 
strike her before me." 

There is more tenderness in Benjamin Constant's letter of 
farewell to Madame de Charri^re , one of the last she received 
from him. and which he wrote on the eve of the journey to 
Fiftnce which gave him a political career and a new count^. 

"Farewell! you who have made lovely eight years of my 
life; yon whom, spite a sad experience, I cannot imagine 
either constrained or false; you whom I appreciate better 
than any will ever appreciate yon! Parewelll 

Nine years after receiving this letter, Madame de Char- 
ri&re diea , in the sixty-fifth year of her age , on the twenty- 
seventh of December, 1805. Her declining yean were sad- 
dened by ill-health, and the loss of eve^ illusion — both 
atoicAlly bome. A year before her death, she wrote to a 

"If you think that H. and Madame E. can give yon news 
of nt jon are mistaken. Monaieor pot tome stupid ^«Btiou 



to me whilst U.dflCliamb«wu*leepiDB. After heatioe lum 
witbasort of BOfpiue, lanawered: — 'AUthatloaateQyoa 
is, that H. de Chani^e walks a good deal in the gaidm, rmds 
part rithe da^, and playa every eveniuK-' 

" Wh«n I wBiyouDK,! hare repeated, a hnudred thousand 
times, those Tersee, as Ipoced the ch&tean of Zuyleu ; — 
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And I haTe not so far forgotten mj lesson as to talk of mjself 
to a Madame &. Scarceli^ can I make np my mind to mention 
taj ailments to a phjsician ; and when I talk of my melan- 
oholj to some one , I moat be forced to do so by an exoeas of 
weariness which I mi^ call despair. Only t^ the amnse- 
ments in which I still utdalge myself do I voluntarily betiay 
my feelings." 

Madame deChairi^'s "Letters from Lausanne" are her 
claim to literarf celebrity. It is an agreeably written but 
melancholy book; for it aeems intended to prove that, whether 
returned or uot, whether felt b^ the innocent maiden or the 
penitent sinner, woman's love is ill-fated. There is no despur, 
no pathetic or touching appeal to our feeling; but the 
inexorable tmth is woven no less in the flirtation of which 
Cedie is victim than in the passion which causes all CalisU's 



Calista has a story; Cecile has not. Hen is bat one of 
the episodes of youth, and it is unfinished, imperfect, likea 
glimpse from the great drama of reality. It begins , bntdoes 
not Mid; andtbereisthefaultof Madame deCharriere's tales. 
They are Bketohes , not pictures. She lays down her pen pre- 
cisely when we begin to feel interested; fvr then it was that 
her own interest in what she wrote ceased. Too clear-sighted 
and too cold to indulge her imagination in what is possible, 
and too sMisitive to draw the ffloomv picture of what is, she 
set bw task aside and indulgednereeif m some new beginning, 
in some new promise of happiness and love, never to befiu- 
filled. 

Spito the diarm of the narrative , few books are bo muatis- 
ftctorv as hers. Her ehaiacters are like pleaaant fellow- 
travellers, scarcely known when they go their own way, and 
leave ns behiad, eolitaiy and dolL 
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get afewpagMfromheTToatli, we ie« hnwitb h 
mdnlgnit mother, vlth tlie jonng lord, and tbe little pale 
minuter and the middl»-cU>s and aristocracy of Laouime: 
then she takei aJoanuytoLsngnedoc — for the yoong lord 
hai not spoken. Her heart U h«»r Hod Md — we feel and 
know it; hat we never see ha tgKia. No doabt tliat time 
coiuolesher — prohablyshenumet, and ii decently happj; 
but what can atone for the &ot that we taw her joet long 
enough to like her, and that when onr feelings were intereerted 
in ber favoiir she was capricionslr withdrawn from onr view. 

TheilightitoryisTeryTiTidljrtoidbyCeoila's mother, in > 
a aeries of 'letter* to a £nend. The ntouier ia Hnrible; the 
danghter pret^, good-humonred, bnt with more rectitude and 
jttd^nentthanfineMeoreleMnce. She is fond of dancing — 
not too fond of pleasure — ihe is poor, too, yet has hex ad- 
mirers. Bnt the prudent mother weighs them , and finds not 
one worthy of her Cecile. Her little oontin , the minister — 
pale, thin, sickly, pedantic, the pet of mother and aunta — who 
thinks himself, and is thought a genius, because he writes bad 
rerses, and preaches bad Mnnons, who wears goloshes, and 
shiTers nnder the least breath of air , is no matcn for the eay, 
lively, and intelligent Cedle. Anotiier minister, his friend — 
afioe, dashingyoungiellow, whogoesoutehooting, stndiet 
little, and pceaobes moderately — will not da either, though 
he, too, is smitten with Cecile. A third admirer, who belongs 
to the middle olais, and has the vices of the aiutoci&cy, r- 
likawise eet aude. / ' ^ -.j . .. 

not grand enon^, 
Tonng Bernese — good, handsome, and well off — remains ■ 
ne is Ibnd of Ceeile. He would do Tervwell, butCeeile has 
•et her heart on a young E^lish lord who boards with her 
consin, the minister; and it is this girlish lildng that we 
follow, feom its dawn to its abrupt close. The anxions 
vigilance of a fond and penetrating mother is our goide; 
through her we see signs so sli^it that else they would eseape 
evqrlook. 

These signs are slight, because t&e feeling, though real, is 
calm and natural. It is young love — not violent or engrossmg 
passion. No extraordinary or unusual incident draws it fbrtlL 
Modesty, pride, a prudent mother's counsel , the lovn's care- 
lessness — ereiytlung, in short, conspires to mbdoe it Ko 

. Cnngl. 
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wdtbred, Vell-toii^t nrl cmild behave otherwiie than Cecils 
behaTM. ShehaBjiutfbeluigeaoiighiiottobeeold, aadnot 
too mnoh to be rin^ar, dt to nm the risk of b^f; thought 
fonrtrd. The whole Btoi7 of that little inaooent flirtation is 
told with exquisite delicaejr aad fineaee. The yonng lord — 
he goes by no other same — now cornea fonntrd, now drawt 
baii, not that he meanitotrifle with Ceoile, but beoauM he 
Ukea her more or lea*, accoiding to her coldneaa at her in- 
Tolontaiy preference. When he is in her faTonr — and he 
aeea it — hie lore growa cool, for he does not want to many. 
When she is sbj uid reaerred, he u sorrj, for he like* her at 
heart, and hit amy feeling is to win back her liking. At length 
Cecile baa the good sense to withdraw from the unequal con- 
test. She goes to the eonntir with her mother, and thence 
proceeds to Langoedoo — whilst the joaag lord porsuea bis 
travels with a very melancholy friend, who relate* to Cecile's 
mother the etoiy called " Caliate." 

Thn* ends the "LietterafromLaasaiuie'' — the story of a 
brief though interesting strug'gle between man's coldness and 
woman's pride and finesse; out in which, a* is usual, the 
colder of the two conquera. The young lord nerer speau of 
lore, but he goes as far aa a man may go , without Tenturing 
on that daneerous gronnd. He teaadiei Ceule chess — and 
lessona of allsorts are dangerons. 

" They looked like two children," wri tea the mother; " and 
more ao than ever on that evening. Hy daughter was con- 
tinnally committing miatakes, which gave btrth to jokes as 
merry aa they were indifferent. Once the little lord was pro- 
voked with her want of attention , and Cecile was vexed with 
hi* impatience. I aaw they were sulking, and dimgxed my 
shoulders. A while after, no longer hearing them, Tlooked 
up. The hand of Cecile lay motionleaa on the cheaa-board, 
her head waa alightly bent forward , her e7ea were down-cast 
The young man also bent towarda her — seemed to devour 
her with his looks. It was the oblivion of all — ecatasy, com- 
plete forgetfulness. 

"'Cedle,' laoftjysidd, fbrldidnotwanttofiightenher, 
' what are yon thinking of? ' 

"'Nothing,' ahe replied, hiding her face in her hands, and 
abnqitly pnslung back her chair. 'I think that wretadied 
eheia Cttigiiw dm. For some time, my lord, I hare been 
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getting more and more perplexed , and yoa would -only lutve 
more reason to complt^ of yovr pnpil- Let as pnt it by.' 

"She row, left the room, and did not return tilll wae 
alone. She knelt, leaned her head against me, and taking 
both mT bands , she bathed them with tears. 

"'MyCeeile, whatlsit?' laaked; 'whatisit?"_ 



[ most pnt that question to yon, mamma. What ii 
pwiinginme? What h - - ■■" "- - - ' > ■■ 
What am I crying for? ' 



pwamginme? What bare I felt? Of what ami ashamed? 



"Did he perceive your emotion?' laskad. 

'"I do not think BO, mamma," she uiswered; 'sorry per- 
haps toi the impatience he had betrai^ed, he pressed and 
kissed the hand with which I was liftine one of the fallen 
chessmen. I withdrew my hand; bnt I tett so glad that he 
was no longer vexed , his eves seemed so tender. I flelt so 
mored. It was then you softly said , 'Cecile, Ceciler" 

The mother is all indolgenee ; yet she gives her daughter 
•ome prudent advice ; the upshot of which is that a woman 
eannot too carefully gnaid her heart from her lover's view, 
and tiiat the young lord cannot be kept at too great a dia- 
tanee. Cecile finds the lesson hard , but she obeys it. 

But it leads to nothing. The distinction between a girl's 
love and that of a young man is nicely shown. Hers would 
ripen into the true woman's affection; hisiscold from its very 
dawn , and woold never be manhood's passion or steady love. 
"Ihe mother seea it , and takes Cecile away. They go to the 
country. Compassion for the poor and the sufieruig does 
Cecile good; even a stray dog starving, and all bat dead of 
want and cold, can take upherthon^ts, and give relief to 
the kind heart Hence the very besutifal reflection uttered by 
her mother, and in which we might all find food, for me- 
ditation: — 

"Instead of reasoning, instead of moralieing, giveeom^ 
thing to love to one wholoves. If love is the pent, love will 
be ^e safeguard : if love caoses the grief, love will give the 
consolation; to tne beart that loves, and knows how to love, 
love is the only business, the only task , the only pleasure of 
life." 

"Calista," the history of a melancholy gentleman who 
trBvels with the young lord , is an impressive t^e — one of the 
saddest and most searching a woman ever wrote. 

The heroine, a beautuol English girl called CiUista, for 
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hKringappearedooenight in Uie part of the "Fair Penitent," 
ia baaely aaciifioed by her imwortnj mother. She ia almost a 
child , and tin BOironnds her before conscience and pride have 
awakened. The tendemeu ofLordM— , the dehcacy with 
whicb be treats ber, leave her the chann. thongh not the 
T«alit;^j **f innocence, and at his death Caiista, still young, 
beaatuol, accompliBhed, rirtuaaa aud ^ood by nature, u 
doomed to the lifelong misery of a name disgraced , and to the 
■ting of secret shame. 

It ia then that she meets a lorer, the friend of the yonug 
lord — for he is knoim by no other name. They are atfint 



"Iknowlovenowthatitistoolatel Ah! what a position 
ia mine I The leas I deserre respect, and the more I need it, 1 
should see an insult in all that might prove love. The least 
infraction to the laws of the severest reserve would terrify and 
humble me , make me remember with horror what I have been 
— what tenders me unworthy of you in my own eyes , and in 
yoors, nodoubt — whati willoot, what I must never become 
again. Aht I have known the price of a stainless life and 
reputation only since I know you. How often have I wept on 
seeing a girl — ay, even the poorest, but virtuous, or even 
mere^ innocent! Had I been like her, I would have given 
yon my life, and been your servant. Yon conld have married, 
for I should have been known to yon alone. I would have 
served your wife and yonr children, and I would bare set my 

Eride in being thus completely your slave — in doing, in 
earing all for you. But what can I do — what can I suffer? 
Known and degraded, I can be neither yonr equal nor yonr 
servant You see that everything has occurred tome. Fora 
lone time I have but one thought — to love you ; and the grief 
anojoy there is in loving youl By telling yon how muchi 
loveyoulhave, at least, given myself one moment of happi- 

Wo&l u the love that must begin with soch confessions. 
Caiista neither blinds herself nor attempts to deceive him. 
Sha warns him to leave her whilst be con do so with honour : 
or if he remaina, to be faithful and true, and yet e^«ot 
BOtbing. He stays, lore* her a little while, then weaneif 
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irillioat exactly ceuing to lore her. A parting follows — sad 
but inevitable conclnnon. 

AllthuisTe^iimpI^told. Thereisno ezag^entioii, no 
paradox , no nndae a^pathy with the foUen , no jnatifieation 
of wrong, no accosation agaiiut todet^r and her laws ; uid jet, 
bj a masteipiece of akiir, all onr ayinpathiei are witb the 
bettatifol nnner, all oar indignation a against the man whose 
respect for a father's authontr and prqndices prevents him 
from ^ving his name to a beloved hut disbonoored woman. 
Whv IS this? Perfi^c because with Calirta there is both 
gooaneas and brnth , iad that with her lover there is noChing 
oat weakness — shamefnl and miserable weakness. Her 
love is a great love; his is pnsillaiumons, and fotal to its 
olgeet 

Whenamanhas thenuHfortone — and it is a great one — 
to love a follen woman, he cannot love her too boldl]r, too 
eonrageonslf . The more she is sunk in the world's estieem, 
the more must she stand high in his. Ifhis love be not an altar 
on which she is adored, it is nothing. It no longer honours — 
idasl it only d^irades her. 

It is fbr not EavinK felt this that we hold CaliBta'a lover in 
snoh little worth. She warned him that she would never be 
his miatreaa , that he might find it too hard to call her his 
wife. How then can we absolve the man who accepts this 
love, and ia faithless to it? A firm mind and a true heart 
would have withdrawn at once , or at once have said , " Be my 
wife. Neither jour pride nor my love will allow an^ other tie 
betweenns. Be mine, and all mine." He does neither. He 
says he would mmj her if bis father consented; and what 
fother, lookine at the matter with calm, unprejudiced eyes, 
would consent? But no senae of tendemeaa or reapect causes 
him to shrink from the prospect of annnwortbytie. Her pride 
and her virtue , tardy but tme, are her only aafeguardB. 

In the bitterness of ber wounded |tride, CaHsta takes a 
resolve, which, so vacillating and weak is his love, he does not 
oppose, and scarcely suspeois. A wealthy coontrr gentleman, 
wno knows her past life, who visits her daily, asks her to be- 
come his wife. Calista hopea a while that the man she loves 
will endeavour to prevent this — that when she has left he will 
fbllow and recall her, and claim her his for ever. He does not. 
He ia struck with grief and diamay at her departure, but diere 
he stops, and she neoomes the wife of another. 
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His own maiitage, whh a modidi and light widow, foDowa, 
to hi* &thei'e great J07. Bnt Ladj Betty , stnng at her hiu- 
band'a coldneas, becomes imdiBcreet; and the prond man 
who would not call Calista his daoghbar most neede orerlook 
the mucoudnct of the&ahionable l^y. ThdB all are pnniahed : 
the father in hia pride, theBOninhisweaknen, Cabatainher 
heart. 

For ahe was not true to lore — irti; did ebe many? Not 
to make ber hnaband happy, be bappy heraetf , or aemre the 
world's respect. The woman who hu been wrecked in ,tbe 
great venture of life^ and to whom esteem can no longer give 
nappiDesBOr love, la scarcely so worldly. Caliata'i mamage 
is an act of revenge, delicate and refined, ag^nat ber cold 
lover. She does not eiactlf many to vex hJT" , bat to place 
between him and her an inexorable barrier. He knew not 
how to break tbiongh tfae world's trammela for her sake — 
eyery one of those fair but heavy chiuns shall now wei ih upon 
him, and divide kim from ber for ever. In this , resentment 
leada her beyond the laws of true dignity. la marriage with 
her lover'a rival a neglected woman's only refiige? Even 
though slighted and contemned, has ahe within her secret 
beait no home where she can bnry the past , and through sor- 
row and endorance reach a divine ftitnre, notofoblivion, but 
of peace? 

Bnt, to say the truth, Calista, though noble and good, is 
aometbing like Madame de Charriire heraelf — a sceptic of 
the eighteenth century. This worid , whether harah or good, 
is her Jutnre. To tbie world she turns for eomfort in tribn- 
lation. It is her great resource , her unireraal panacea — too 
elear-ughted to be quite deceived , too human not to yearn for 
conaolatlon, ahe does what would be wise enough if she were 
colder: sbemairieB. But a fainting-fit, on leanung her lover'a 
marriage with Lady Betty, alienatea her hosbaud for ever. 
Woundedinhia pride, he does not reproach his wife, buthis 
cold resentment adngs her to the quick. There is no quarrel, 
no 4elai , but Calistale&ves her husband's bouse , and cornea to 
London. The uncle of her firat lover. Lord M— , is ill, and 
requires her care. 

Thus, alone, sad, and proatrate with a double grief, Caliata 
goea one evening to the play. The " Fair Penitent" ia to be 
acted, and she ^la a bitter and tormenting pleasure in seeing 
once more all that decided her unhappy destiny. Her lover la 

. Cungl. 
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new her. Wh&t aamw, what truuporta in that mee&^I 
Theae two ehipwiecked mariDerB , for a momeat, indulge m 
the thought of flring from the ocene of their miMraUe rain. 
Tbejr have left the ueatre — they rtand alone, on a 1101017 
night, in Saint James's Park — there ii none to aee, noneto 
hear, there ia not eren the con<cioiiBiieu of day and heaven to 
check a gnilty and desperate thought. 

"Passing her arme aroand me, she said: 'Whatshallwe 
do withont each other? In half on honr I shall be as I was a 
Tear ago — as I was nx months back — as I was this morning I 
What shall I do if I have still some time to live? Shall we go 
away together! Have 7011 not ob^ed your father enon^? 
Have yon not taken tbe wife he chose for yon ? — have yon 
not got a child? Aht let ne resame oar true ties. Whom 
shall we iignre? Hj hnsband hates roe; he will no longer 
Utb with me. Yoor wife no longer loves yon. Ahl do not 
anawerl' sheeiclaimed, pnttingherhandonmy lips; 'donot 
revise — but do not consent, either. I have only been un- 
happy as yet, let me not become gnilty . Hy own sins I 
mignt bear, bat not yours. I shonld never forgive myself for 
baring degraded yon. Ahl how unhappy I am — bovr mncb 
I love yon ! Never was man loved as yoa are I ' And holding 
me closely clasped, she shed a torrent oftesiB. 'I am an in- 
erate ,' sne said , after a while , ' for nothing on earth would 
Igive thepleasoie I have felt to-day — I feelthis moment,' 

"The thunder was frightfal now, and the sky seemed on 
fire. Coliata seemed to hear and to feel nothing ; but James, 
mnniiiK np to ber, said: 

"'& the name of heaven, madam, come! — there are 
h^lstones falling, and yon have been so ill.' 

"Taking bold of her arm, heled herto thecab, made her 
enter it, and closed the door upon her. I remaned alone in 
darkness: I never saw her again." 

He travels, and CoUsts dies. She diei forgiven by ber 
hnsband, and almost loved by the father of her lover. She 
dies, not of love — it rarely kills — but of what is often fatal 
— a wronged lore, a wasted life. She dies, and thus ends 
the tale. The lover's grief we never witness — we need not; 
we know what it will be — weak, tardy, though sincere. Ue 
is of those for whom was framed the old familiar phrase — 
Too late. Too late in lore, in dnty, in grief, in all that 
proves a man. 

. Cuagk 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

HhImiu d« ErBdensr. 



Tbs life of Mftdame da KrUdeuer is oseof the moat cuiioiu 
perchologic stndiea within the whole range of biography. 
Tne Bubtu^ with which thia singular and imaginatire womaD 
■lipped away from good into evil, and tcoKMj ibiew the dU^ 
ference; the rspiditj with which she io«e from evil to good, 
from the merett worldUnese to the hiKhest religions acpira- 
tions, andtosomeof themoBtuoble ofielieioiuTirtues, aelf- 
denial and charity, are such as almost bame analysiE. This 
myateriouB faculty of escaping from hann, like a bird from 
the net of the fowler, certainly bespeaks an original ezcellenee 
of nature. Why is it darlienedby a shadow of inainceri^, a 
shadow so Btrange and deep that donbt and mistrust, once 
wakened, can Derer sleep again, that we pause and question 
even whilst we needs must admire. We want the test known 
to the Searcher of all hearts atone, the touchstone that will 
tell na when to believe and honour, when to turn away with 
sorrow and pity. 

We know, indeed, that the lives of human beings are all 
made up of complex materials, that warn and woof are seldom 
of equal value. Yet some do give as a fair or a solid texture ; 
aweD that will stand the wear of time, charm away cenmire 
by its splendour and beauty, or defy it by^ its sober strength. 
In Uadalme de Kriidener's life we look in vain for either. 
There u nothing to dazale the imagination, nothing to con- 
quer esteem. Her literary claims nave been more iiyured 
tlian benefited by what we know of her. The kindness and 
chari^ that were substantial in her religion, have been ob- 
BCnreaby what was viaionaiy and nnreal. She passed through 
life a mystic and a dreamer, and by her side walked the 

florions illosions of prophetic gifts and divine revelations; 
at we might as well look at noonday for the loists of the 
morning, as now seek her trace in religious story. Her high 
birth and her rank, the friendship of a great sovereign 
in critical times, gave her a momentary importance in tSe 
eyes of her cotemporaries. On posterity Madame de Kriide- 
ner's claims are slight and chiefly literary. Her only good 
novel, "Valdrie," is not an original work — it is bat one of s 
f^uieh Wenamf Ittttn. , 16 tiiHHjL' 



■chool; but m repreMnfIng the feminme element in that 
Bcbool it is both nlnable &ud interestiiig. Its own merits 
have long made it a popular stoiy, apart from sneh considera- 
tioni. 

Batbe Julie de Wie&ighoff was bom at Riga on t^e 21st 
of November, 1761. Her ftther was descended Irom tbe Teu- 
tonic knights, her rootiier was the daughter of Marshal MSnich. 
Both poraeued great vigour of mind and energy of character. 
H. de Wietinffhoff, though bo proud of his aocieut birth that 
hediadainedtitlea, also scorned poverty. Ue became a com- 
mertiol man, and was soon one of the wealthiest men in ' 
Lironia. His wife, a beantifal and remarkable woman, se- 
conded him welL In tbe moruiug she was the most exemplary 
of honsekeepers, and in the evening the most seducing of 
fashionable ladies. M. de Wietinghoff loved splendour and 
pleasure — he had a private theatre, which he afterwards sold 
to tbe town : but not before his example had borne its fruits, 
andmany of the great people of Biga had launched into mag- 
nificence which ended in the ruin ne was pmdent and pro- 
sperous enough to avoid. 

Julie's education was much neglected, rich and luxurions 
though her parents were. She was taught French and Ger- 
man from her infancy, and she had seen France, Germany, 
and England before she was sixteen, but she knew nothing. 
She was considered marriageable, however, and by the time 
of her return to Biga she was betrothed to a nobleman whose 
lands, being close to M. de Wielinghoff 's, made Julie's father 
eonsider him admirably calculated to become her bnsband. 
She thought differently, but her feelings were not consulted. 
In her despair she turned to God and prayed for the first time. 
Heaven seemed to hear her. She tooK tne measles, and long 
remained disfigured ; tbe match was broken off, and two years 
later she was united to U. de Kriidener. 

Jnlie was then eighteen; she was not beantifol: bat ex- 
tremely attractiva She had an exquisite figure, beantifiil 
arms, neantifnl fur hair and blue eyes, an expressive coun- 
tenance and perfect grace, that charm beyond all others. H. 
de Erfidener was twen^ years ber elder. He was a man of 
edncation and taste, a diplomatist, and an agreeable man of 
the world ; but he had not been fortunate in marriage. Jnlie 
was his thjrd wife, and his two first he had divorced. Made- 
moiselle de Wietinghoff was not asked bow she liked ,liim for 



aliiiBbsiid — bat Bhe did not pray ^«iiut him; andBheoon- 
fiiMed later to her friend, BemEtrdin de Saint Pierre, that 
ainea alte conld not coiualt faer heart, she waa pleased to have 
found a nun who conld occupy her mind and gratify her 
vanitr. She soon lored her bnaoand passionately- In "Va- 
IMe, that tale ubieb unfolds the best and purest portion of 
her youth, she ha« drami bim with much poweraud "grace." 
From hii handsome and noble countenance to bis calm though 
generous "heart," he is finely discriminated. 

Aceordine to Madame de KrSdenerj her bnsband bad bnt 
one fault — be waa ambitions; bnt bu ambition was pore, 
and never interfered with dn^. Httny years after their mar- 
ria^, wbenPaaltheFintwasontbetluonfiofBnBna, H.de 

a sovereign's* 

' Scbwerin, w_._ 

de^re immediate i 
aqjnstifiable and disastrous. H. de Krndener resolved not to 
obey. He wrote to the Emperor^ giving bim his reasons, and 
steadily waited the event. Hia own ruin and that of his 
fomily, the k«s of Imperial fiivoor, Siberia perhaps, and a 
miserable eiile, wereamongtbeprobableoonMqnencesofbia 
disobedience. For three weeks M. deKrfidener wore to all a 
smiling brow, and carried thewearybnrdenof his teuet; for 
three weeks he never slept, and lived in the fever of suspense. 
At Iraigth the dreaded answer came. The Emperor waa in a 
nadons mood. He thanked U. de KrSdener for the heantifnl 
nte he bad g^ven bis dangbter, and until bis death be loaded 
bim with favours and gifts. The storm was averted, and had 
left a olondleBB sky, bat the terrible anxiety of those three 
weeks helped to shorten H. dfa Kriidener'B life. 

Such a man, with hia intellectual sapertority, and the god- 
like cahnnesB of his affection, was made to sabdne, charm, 
and torment a vain and aideid girL His heart was tranqnil 
and somewhat wearied. Love to nim was peace, to bis young 
wife it was fever. Her ralent, nnbeeded yontb had at leng£ 
found an olq'ect. More eager than wise, Hie seised on it with 
transport. H. de Kriidener bad wiaUd for domestic happi- 
ness ; instead of the longed-for blessing, he got the doabtfbl 
oth paid the sad penally of nneqaally 

years. 

Bnt at first they ware h^py. Young love was weloome, 
16* f.nuoL- 
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Mine punt to cimivate hu mfei natoial 

talenU. Hii efforU did not m deep, bat tliej k^tb ber the 
polUh of a woDuin of the world. In 1784, ber first ehild And 
eon wu bom i that tame jeax she was piMeated to Catbeiiiie 
the iSecomi, at St- Petenbnrgh, and Bhe pioceeded with her 
hiuband to Venice, where be repreientM the BaaaittB Em- 
pTOM. A few yean more, and Venice would oeue to reoeiTe 
aacb Imperial rinton. H«r pal«Ms were to deeay in her 
lagnnee, ber nuae wastobeeueed frMotbegoldeaboaifcof 
nations, fintthen, if no longer giint, ibewaa still splendid. 
She gare to pleasure the days mich had once been d«roted 
to conquest and magnifiosnt enterprise, She was the resort 
ofthegaj, the laznrians, and the wealthy: arerjci^af de- 
lighbi, soon to become a city of woe I 

Madame do Krildeuer's love for her husband was io all its 
ferronr dniing this V euetiau embawy. Bnt it was too imagi- 
native and too exacting an affection. She undertook long 
jonmers to procure him fresh fruit and flowers, for which he 
cared little, and she thoo^bt him cold. He rode a spirited 
horse, and her terror found no sympath]' with him. Wbenhe 
looked careworn, she wearied the rexed statesinan with qd- 
aeuonable fondness. Tet he loved her truly, with honour, 
fidelitvj and stiengtb; but twenty &tal years divided bim 
from this young creature, more tender than wise. She could 
not reach his sad gravitv, and he could not go back to her 
childish tenderness. When they went in spring to La Uira, 



convinced that be had perished in tiie swoU«n waters of the 
Brenta, she roused her servants and went to meet bim. ILde 
ErMener quietly rMnmed, and he gently MoUed lus wife. 
"Alas!" lie tbouf^t, "he would bare pme to bed and 

*¥he 
M.deK ,1 . 

waken in the heart of » beholder apaswoa whica Uadame de 
KrUdener, absorbed in her own feelWe, didnotsnspect. 

Alexander of Stokieff, M. de Kiiiaeoer's seeretuy, was so 
unfortunate, though moat devotedly attached to hie patzon, 
as to fall despwately in love with his wife. He left Venice, 
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fhinfcrng abseiiM the onlr core ; but they met BMin at Copen- 
hagen — for, after eighteen months, M. de Ktodener wa« 
removed from the djiu^ republic to Denmark. H. de Stakieff 
fomd the lUBtreM of hw heart lovelier than ever, still devoted 
to her hosband, but not so fondlj. She lived for something 
besides M. de Kradeuer; she auzed mnoh in society; ohewas 

toBug, lovely, and aibnind. A pasnon for flattery, and the 
iveofdis[4av, had succeeded to love. 
The shawl dance was one of her trinmjhs. We have two 
deatxiptions of that perfarmanoe — one m "Delphine," by 
Madame de StaSl, wbo witnessed it later; the other in 
"Val^e," by Madame de Erttdener herself We give this 
first. It ia the lover who speaks. "Val&rieaaked fbradiawl 
of dark blue maslin. She parted her hair from her forehead, 
and put tiieihawlon her head; itfeUdowntoherBhoulders, 
coneealing her hair, and giving her forehead the sjitiqne cast. 
Her lids fell, her smile faded away, her inclined head, her 
folded arras, that blue gannent, and her pure, meek face 



looked like a painting of Coneggio's, meant for tranquil 
rengnation; and when she looked up , when hei lips triea to 
■mile, she looked like Shaketpeares Patience 'smiling at 



Grrief.' .... Sometimes like Niobe she drew a stifled ery 
from my soni, torn bv her grie£ Sometimes she fled like 
Galvtea, and my whole being seemed home away with her 
light footsteps. No , I can give you no conception of my 
frensy; when , in this magic duice , a moment b^ore it ended, 
she fled , or rather flew round the room, looking round behind 
her.half timid, half afraid, as if pursued by love." 

Madame de StaSl's deaeriptvnt is acarcely less entfau- 
siastic 

"Never hare grace and beauty produced a more extra- 
ordinary eSieet on a numerous assonhly. This foreign dance 
has a charm of which nothing that we have seen can give a 
bir idea. It is a thoroughly Asiatic mixture of indolence and 
vivacity, of sadness and nurtii. Sometimes, when the music 
became softer, DehAiiM walked a few steps, with head in- 
clined and anns folded, as if memory and regret suddenly 
came and mingled with the aplendonr tn the fite ; but suddenly 
resuming her lig^t and lively danee, she wrapped heraelf in 
an Indian shawl, which set off her figure , ana fall back with 
her long hair, making of her whole person a moat exquisite 
^otntw!^ 
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U. de SUkieff mw dearir tlutt the fond ftnd innocent 

Eang wiEa he hvl known in Venice was altering AwL Tet 
> pasmon wu still strong eaonf>h to make him leave Copen- 
hagen. He wrote to HT de ES&deaer eonfeuiiig it, bnt 
adding a declaration which ihowed how ideal sndpare was 
his lore. " It ia inexplicable , yet it is true , that I wiore her 
becaiue she Iotos 70a. If Ton could be lea dear to her, she 
wonld become a woman like Knottier, and I sbonld cease 
loving her." 

mT de Krfldener impradentlv showed this letter to his wife. 
Her vanity was inflamed at having inspiied a passion so 
romantic. Why rikould not other Alexander Stakieffii kneel 
and adorel She was intfais dangerons frame of mind when, 
shortly after die birth of her second child, a danghter, her 
health compelled her to leave Copenhagrai, in &S9. She 
went to Pans , ran np a bill of tw^i^ thousand franca with 
Mademoiselle Bertin, the fashionaue milliner, and then 
proceeded to the sonth of France. There she met with a H. 
a handsome French officer, who saw her, loved 
appUy, made her share his passion. He ac' 
companied her toQermany, bnt she went alone to Denmark. 



Sroceeded i« the sontn ol France. Tnere sb 
e Fr^geville , a handsome French officer, whi 
her , and , unhappily, made her share his p 
■ ' • ■ " lany, 1 ' ' " ' ^ 
udaU 

striken. She went to hei mother's atKiga, and soon after- 
wuds parted from M. de Frigeville atSrlin. He pursued 
his career as a soldier, and £ed a generaL They met no 
more. This was the end of a passion to which Madame de 
KrCdener had sacrificed her husband's affection and her selt 
esteem. Not lon^ after this she saw Alexander de St*kieff: 
a sad and hnmiliatug meeting for both , and which was never 
renewed. 

In the year 1792 . Madame de KrQdeneT was reconciled to 
her husbuid; bnt nappiness was gone for ever. She had 
grown restless, wilAil, and e^nidons. Her bnsband could 
not prevail npon her to be ponctoal — a fault whieh , witji ha 
literary propensities, cost her the fovomr of Frederick Wil- 
liam the Thurd of Prussia, at whose court U. de KrSdeaer was 
ambassador. She left Ikim to travel; Germany, France, 
Switzerland, attracted her irresistibly. Once she went off 
without consultaog her bosband. He wrote ber a sad and in- 
dulgent letter on this new separation, which bis death made 
final The news reached her in 1802, in Paris, where b« 
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BUmr^ career had begun. CMteanbriand, Bcmjainin Con- 
stant, Madame de StaSl, were her triends; Uuduuid and 
B«mardin de St, Pierre were both friends and adviiera. It 
was in Paris that ehe completed "Valerie ," bea^ in Berlin. 
For some time the grief and remorse caosM br her hnsband'a 
death made her foiset aU else. Bnt time effaced those feelings. 
Lyons, to which she had retired, becamenanow. Aahamed 
of retnming to Paris, after having solemnly forsaken that 
eit^ of pleasure, she took nngnlar means of eflbcting her 
object ~ means which throw a ud light on the real nature of 
tbu anbtle and uncompromising lady. 

Madame deKrQdenerconld not exist without a coort, and 
among her conitiers was a Docteur (^ar, whose compliant 
temper induced her to entnut tiini with the foUowins delicate 
errand. Docteur Gay was requested by Madame de Kriidener 
to write some prose or poetry in her praise, to address it to 
"Sidonie," tbeheroineof one of her tales, and cause it to be 
inserted in a newspaper. She told him what to say abont her 
charms, I her talents, her grace, her wit, and her Ihawl- 
dance. Yaui^wasnot, cooldnot, beherobject. Heknew 
hermodeBtr; it was to be merely a sDmmons to "Sidonie" not 
to bury sucn gifts in obscurity, but to return and adorn Paris 
with her presence. Docteur Gay complied. The elegy, as 
it was euled, appeared. "Sidonie" was gratified. "The 
world ia so stupid," she wrote to Docteur Gay, "that it la 
this charlatanism which brings one forward , and enables one 
to serre one's friends." The last hint is clear. Bnt char- 
latanism is a two-edged sword. It is the chastisement of 
deoelTers that they are deceived. The net they cast over 
others encloses them in its subtle meshes. This false praise 
intoxicated Uadame de Kr&dener. Speaking of M adame de 
StaSl, she wrote: "I suspect the dearwoman to be jealous; 
especiallji now that some of the graces, some of the cliarnis 
of^Sidonie' have been reoogniara in 'Delpbine.' She liked 
me well enough formerly to paint the talent" (this is an 
allusion to the shawl-dance), "which she haa drawn so well. 
But celebrity and too mucti success have made h«r grow 
cooL" 

Poor Madame de ErBdenert Thinking tiiat Madame de 
St^l, one of the finest geniuses that ever wrote — one of the 
frankest, most generous, and least envious of women — 
could, in her own splendid and European fame, enry the 
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Httle mnrmOT of niwwb (fc&t "^dcMie" awiAe iq Pariil 
Alas I whf are letters k^ irtien they contain nicb bumitis' 

yielding to the aident huhudom of her unhwum admiren, 
Madame de Etfideow letamed to Paris, wridiig letters to 
other tnenda, in which die expressed her oim personal re- 
luctance to entco' once m«re on nj scene* of wliit^ she was 
wear;. Yet it nost he confess^ there was alwaja a sort of 
eondonr in her deceit. "Yoa know," she wrote to her 
daughter, "that wit, gauns, and good intentMms do mot 
suffice for sncoess. There mast be dutrlatuuera in ereoj- 

''ValAie" uppeared towards the close of 18(tt. Uadame 
de Krfidmter had a splendid connexion in the Parisian lileniiy 
world, and her own exertions were great She drove mbont 
Paris several days ronning, and siiited all the fuhioaable 
milliners to ask for ribands, coifiktes, scarfs, and ornaments 
d la ValMe — an ingenious wav of advertising a noveL Afba 
being *a beauty and a woman or fashion, Madame deKrBdener 
became a papalar anthoress — for " Valdiie " was a suoeess- 
falbook, and though her other works are foi^tten, tlu^had 
their day. But a greater change was in store for her. She 
wenttoBiga to see her mother; and she was standing at her 
wmdowoaemtaBinmormng, when a LiTonian gentleman — 
oneoffaerformeradmireiB — passed by and bowed to her. In 



dame de Kifidener. 
ber as a deliherate insult to Almighty Majesty. The jadg- 
ment of Qcd seemed hanging above her doomed head. Ni^t 
wasodions toher; day was snent in strange fears. Shewonld 
not leare Ae house lest death should overt^e her b^ond its 
limita. Har windows were )cloaed, that tiie light ^ day m^^t 
not remind her of existence. These teriws gave way to time, 
bat a deep and settled melaneholy replaced Uiem. 

It so Canoed that she needed the presence of a shoemaker 
of Rigs. She was stm^ with tins man's happy and ch eei fii l 
face, and could not help saying to Mm, 



" Friend, are you happy ? ' 
"The happiest of men, n 

"but that rej 
morning •! 



3 DO rejoinder, but that reply hannted her Hie 

irtiDto night fawg. The Best morning ahe went to tiie shoe- 



coonefii 

th»t time forward abe gSTe 

fereriBhl; bestowed on Uie worid and its pnimibi. We bmve 

DOW HDotber woman before lu — a mystic and a prophetew. 

fUie waa lauebed at: it was nataral that inch a trana- 
fomuitioi) tbonia not inspire confidence or respect. Yet, 
sincere ihe cectainl; was, thoa^ her own estimate of her 
pie^ is not to be tnuted. Madame de Krfidener waa alwava 
a aelf-deceirer. To feel good and to be good ahe thoaglit 
one. Her letters conatantij hetnj thia sadeontiuaon. 'niia 
most woddly of worldly women had convinced herself, and 
wanted to conrinee Other*, that "^e liked simple and euj 
pleasnrea, quiet friends, and an even life." She earned those 
lUosiona to their Authest limit. Id the ferroor of her passion 
for M. de Fr^erUle, she cordemplated derotine herself to 
H. de KrSdener, to the kind and forgiving hnsband whom 
she forsook, and left to die alone. She conld even (mite un 
and a sort <a piety; Ihe meanest artificea and the enthnriasm 
of mayet. Hae ilwaivB conaidered henelf apeciallr fovoured 
bv Heaven, and attnbnbed to that favour tbe affection the 
£inpeior Paul showed M. de Kriidener after he had forgiven 
her. She thought it , and ahe wrote it to a friend : — "I laj 
it is tbe hnmili^ of mv heart — for yon know I have no pri<M 
— could a Chnatian be prond? — I believe that Qod has 
wished to bleaa my hoaband ainee I have cone back to bim. 
He ia laden witii favours. Wfa7 should 1 not believe that a 

Eioua heart, praring to Heaven with simplicity and tmst to 
elp it to contribute to the happinessof another, shoold not 
be neard? " Such waa always Madame de KrQdener'i o|rinian 
of herself. She was a miserable sinner; she said it, Init ahe 
also thou;ht herself a oboeen vessel of Heaven's meiciea. 

Yet thia m^etie part of her life, ttutogh Aill of errora , is 
HJngBlar and mteresting. She had ahntTe beea cbarit^le, 
beeaoae she was twth generous and kind-hearted; bat when 
she had given herself entirelr to God, Hispoor — that predoiu 
inhoitanee whidi is as the Kingdom of Qod npoo earth , and 
which we ao often despiseorfoKret-— became infinitely dear 
to her. She visited Oermany in IS06. Prnwda was distracted 
br a crad war; the boapitals were fall of wounded soldiers. 
u»qnering her natoral horror of pain and lUsease Bladame da 
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KrBdeoer virited tbem aaridnondr. 8be ttna met be Qoeen 
of PnuriA , that betntiM and ill-nted lad; whom the (orrowB 
of her 0000^7 wnt to a pnmatare giavo. Madame de 
Kr&deneT'a hiographer awert* that a wann thongh brief and 
■eeret friendihip was the resnlt of this meeting. 

From Kcenusberg Hadame de Erfidener proceeded to 
Carlarobe, and took np her abode in the Haiif of Jung 
Stilling. Here, though she devoted hoself to the poor, she 
found time tta literary compotttioa She wrote "OthOde," 
which she read to Qneen Hoitanse, and whidh, after ita pub- 
lication four rean later, she thns eommended to her attention 
through Mademoiaellfl Codielet, "Oht how 70V wonld like 
that work I It ha* been written with heaven. That ia irii; I 
Tentore to say that there are beantiei in it." 

But she soon wearied of this calm existence and common- 
plaoe piety. Her life , as a woman of the world , had been 
remaricable for the anbatitatioa of her own will and pleasore to 
orineiple; andherlife, asawomandeTotedtoHesreB, waato 
be singnlar tor the sabstitotioD of her own impoUe* to the 
nniDlest exercise of judgment Widi that valaable qnaU^, 
Madame de Erfidener was , indeed , nerer acqoainted. Manj 
gifts she hadj bat this crowning gtae» of all was wanting. 

Jong StiUinK had imbibed some of the principles of 
SwedenDorg. Hadame de Kr&dener seiaed on them witb 
ardonr. Her friend introdaeed her to the admirable Oberiin, 
the pastor of the BandelaBoche, who is said to hare been a 
■eer , but whom the invisible world never took away from the ' 
plain and ardnons duties of this life. Madame de KrSdenet 
wanted a teacher more mjEtic and Bingnlar than tfaia good | 
man. She fotmd him in Frederic Fontaine, a Gennan pastor 
of Fmtcb origin, who bad the name of performing mindes, 
andwhokeptasomnambollst, HariaKnnuarin, in hie boose. 
In one of bra tianoes Maria forebdd thatHadame de Erfidener 
waa to woik many marvels in the kingdom of Ood, and 
deaignated Fontaine as her apostle. The state of mind into 
vriiiui this revelation threw Madame de KrQdener appeals in 
thefoUowioApassageof one of her letters: "Inthetmeiense 
of the woid, have I experienced miracles. I have been 
initiated into the deepest mysteriea of etemitr." If Madams 
de Krfidencr was a dreamer, the pastor Fontaine was a 
practical man. An estate was bought m Wnrtemberg to found 
a Christian colony; but the king would not tolerat« it, ud 
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Madame de KHideiier and her friends were allowea twenlj- 
tour honn to pack ap and leave hia dominioiu. This waa oat 
the beginning of a liie-long persecatioii. WhereTer she went, 
in kingdoms or in republics , Madame de Kriidener found that 
pr^jaoice and diallke had been before her. 

fler reputation as a propbetew began at Baden in 1814. 
The Queen Hortense visited that watenns-plKce in that vear : 
with iter was Mademoiselle Cochelet, tiw old friend and 
schoolfellow. This lady waa sitting in her room, absorbed in 
unpleasant reflections on the fallen fortnnes of the Bonapartes, 
when Madame de Krfidener walked in. Uademoiselle Cochelet 
was verf much struck with the prophetic look of her visitor. 
Without seemii^ to notice this, Madame deKriidenet began 
to predict such heavr sorrows to Queen Horteose that Hade- 
moiaelle Cochelet exclaimed, "You frighten me I Why, what 
worse can happen her than what she has already nnder' 
gone?" 

" Oh ! you do not know what a fnghtful year 1815 will be I " 
was the rep^; "you think that the Conitrass will end. Be 
undeceived. The Emperor Napoleon wilfleave his island; he 
will be mightieT than ever, but they who side with him shall be 
tracked, pnnished. persecuted. They shall not know where 
to rest theu heads. 

She spoke standing, and with Tehement gestures. Hec 
slight figure, herthinness, her flowing fair hair, her kindling 
eyes, had something supemstucal that terrified the hearer. 
She called upon her after this, and saw another picture. 
Madame de Kriidener and her daughter lived in a small and 
lonely house near the Valley of LichteutJiaL In a poorly- 
famished room there was but one ornament , a large wooden 
crucifix. It wasearly, yet mother and daughter bad already 
deroted the morning to good deeds and charitable yiaits. A 
little meat appeared on their frugal table, but it was in honour 
of the visitor that they broke so far through tbeir homely 
fare. Everything around them spoke mild charity and gentle 

It was in the course of the same year that Madame de 
Krfidener's connectkin with the Emperor Alexander b^sn. 
She foretold that he was to accomplish great things , antfher 
preidictions took a mote definite form in a letter .dated Stras- 
bnrK, October 27, 1814, and addressed to aBuMian lady. 
Mademoiselle deStonrdza. Inthislrtter, full of the saddest 
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gnifly Frmnoe, wfaioh, M^OFding to the deoees of tJie £t«TDal, 
was to be (pared by tbe Cfobb that h&d sabmitted it. we ehall 
Meherchaetited.... ThestormMcomiDgonthoH lilies wfaioh 
the Eternal had preserred — that emblem of a pare and frail 
flower that broke an iroa Bceptre — beoaiue the Etemal tboB 
wished it; ttiose lilies that should hare ealled to pori^, to 
lore ofOoduid repentance, have appeared to Tamah." To- 
wards the close of tois leKer, whidi MademoiBelle de Stourdca 
■bowed to the Emperor, Madame de KrilcleQer declared 
that she had mneh to sa^ to him; l>ut that her tidings 
were spiritnal , and not pohtical , is apparent from the terms 
abensea. 

Alesftnder was verr mnoh stanck wilii Hie fnlfihnent of 
Madame de KrQdenei's prophecy ooneemiag the return of 
Napoleon irom Elba. He was watching alone, oneni^ht, at 
Heilbromi, and thinking how the whole work of coalition woi 
to be done again; be took his Bible, and tried to read, but 
conldBOt; thenhettionght of Madame deKriidener, whom he 
had nerer seen. "Would she were here, and I coold hear 
herl" Soared; had the wish arisen, when Madame de 
Kcfidener was amionneed. She seemed tent b; heaven itself. 
Het ^gusge, serere and eloquent, deepened this first im- 
preaaion. ^exander was a mjetic, and ne led the life of a 
volnptva^. He was handsome, amiaUe , and too we^ to be 
happy in bis sine. Madame de KrQdener's sereri^ calmed tlie 
Bting of bis conscience. For three hoars he beard bet nn- 
wearied. A calmer and a gentler speaker wonld bare Ailed 
where she encoeeded. Thos began nie brief bat powerAilin- 
flaeaee thia ainrolar woman posaessed over a mind akm to her 
own, tboarii forless ardent. 

Bat others besides the Emperor Alexander felt the ohann. 
There is something bejond beauty , sad which remains when 
beaiaty gMs; it is the indescribable gift which is called grace; 
a soEMwinA in which mind , person, and heart have a sltare. 
When Madame de Eriidener was a yoniw tmd pret^ woman, 
at Bareges, it was enoagh for hn to lie a bandkerdueif armmd 
W head for the man mm whom sfaehadpnTehasedittosd] 
hia whole atock. What she wmre w«a becoming, and , later in 
life, what ahe said was wiuiUng and peranaaire. Her 
BDtbiiaiaam, ber ardonr^ were eontt^ona. She preached 
tore, and prsctised it wiOi a chari^ tiiat seemed boiiiidlea& 
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1*0 titis we may add that her doctrines had a Utitnde which 
woild-wearied or jonug and enthuaiastic mindB found iweet 
and attractire. On clear, etnught-forward, and positive minds 
Madame deKrodener hadno nold, but ahe comd charm even 
those who did not recognise her power. Hftdame de Oenlis 
was very ranch struck with her, and was connnced of her 
good faith. She called her an extraordinaiy and interesting 
woman, "who said the strangest things with convincing 

AcunoDsandintere^ingconvenatiou, which Madame de 
Kriidener had with the Proteatant pastor, Maniei, in 1817, 
gives a fair acconnt of her religiooa tenets, and of het eatimate 



built. This, aa oiwosed to the Sociniau doctrines which then, 
as now, pervaded Proteatantiem, ahe called the Doctrine of the 
Cross. The cross she named the banner of Christians, and 
declared that thej who had ceased to confess it by the 
beading of the knee, had fbrsaken it. The worshippers of 
Jesus gathered at tjie foot of the cross constituted the true 
Church, and acknowledged no apiritaal sapremacy save tiiat 
of Christ; no law save His wilt, i'he doctrine of good works 
she reproved, and declared that the true Church hiM ceased to 
exist since the third century. " She said that in the Bomaa 
Church the means of reconciliation between Otod and man, 
tlirongh tlie medium of Jesos Clwist , had been well preserved, 
but petrified — without spirit or life — and that thus they were 
the work of Sataa" 

Of Proteatautism she said: "Bat do you think I am a 
Protestant'/ Oh, no I 1 protest against Protestantism, which 
is but another deceit of Satan I I will quote, if yon like, 
man^ passages from the New Testament agiunst Protes- 
tantism." 

Ab invisible church, which the called the Catholic, was the 
troe one. That church and her own mission seem to have been 
one in her mind. 

"t could prove my mission to yon by all that the Lord has 
done to sanction it," shesaid; "He has caused me to predict 
events that have happened eiactly as 1 said. Si^pronoonced 
incurable, have been cored at my prater. With eighteen 
loaves , and a little barley soup , I fed nine hundred famish^^ 
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penoiu. I prAjed , and the blMnng of the Lord penetrated 
thU food, and rendered it mfficimt.'' 

H. Hauler, thongh not thoTanghlT conrineed of the mit- 
aio&, wM gieatly touched with M»iianiA de Kradener's 
eamestDCM, eloqaence, and amiable manners. 

Her religion ceenu to hare been especiallyfaith in her own 
inniirations. She wa* a Protestant in her latitnde of opinion, 
andaCatholioinsomeofherdoctrineiandinactices. Venera- 
tion of the cross she held imperatiTe. She told M. Hatuer to 
kneel whenever he met one on his waT. ^le assirted hw own 
derolions with a emcifiz i and she had tieqnent reeoniM to the 
inteice«si(m of that "Maty,fiilt of graee,"whom Protestantism 
hu silent^ ex<jnded. Inoneofherhj'mnsj she askedherto 
piar " diat the Lord might receire her in Hu merer." 

These mixed fbelingi helped to stxengthen her hold on the 
Emperor Alexander. SheeoaldbeeTenthinKtohim, becaaae 
■he was nothing in partienlar. She fkAlow^ him to Heidel- 
berg, at his request. U. EmpeTtas, a Oeneveie, who had em- 
bttwed her tenets ; her daughter , a beautiful and enthusiastic 
sMt tt^ H. de Beicldieim, ner fatnre sou-in-law, aaaisted her 
m ue task of guiding, spirituallT, thebeadoftbe "Orthodox 
Church." After the battle of Waterloo, Alexander went to 
Paris. Madame de KrQdener again followed him, bv his wish. 
She lived in a hfitel aontignouB to the palace of the Elysde, 
Alexander's abode. 

The friendship of a powerful soToreign, the new fsith 
which she preached, the readiness with which she spoke to all 
who applied to her, soon drew crowds around Hadame de 
Ki&dener. The sceptical and mo<±ing Benjunin Constant, 
who had snrrived hie passion for Uadame de Sta€l , and was 
undeixoing the bitterness of a hopeless love for the most 
beautSiil <tf Frenchwomen, come to Hadame de KrUdener for 
comfbrt Madame Steamier, the cause of all his torment, was 
not so readily admitted to the prayer-meetings at whidi Ha- 
damedeErhdenerpreuded, uid where Alexander was often 
seen. This bewitching beantr was entreated not to be quite 
BO beantafnl, lest mere moitiU loTeliness should distract the 
won^ppeis. 

TbellolyAJIianco, not, indeed, the politieal part of that 
ill-named combination, but the project of placing it undc the 
inflnencc of reUeious feeling, was the most remarkable result 
of Madame dcKitidener's connection with the Emperor. The 



origjnal draft in Alexander'a handwritiDg still be&n Hsdame 
de Eriidenei'B correctioui and eramires. The words "Holy 
Alliance" ve in her hand. 

If Madame deKtddener had been an ambitions woman,she 
bad fbnnd such an opening to power as might dazzle the 
proudest; bnt ambitioQB of political power she certainly was 
not. Alexander returned to Boaaia, and instead of following 
bim , as had been agreed , she peregrinated throngb Switzer- 
land, calling sinners to lepenttmce, preaching, comforting, 
and relieving the crowds of famiehea poor, victime of the 
disastrous WOTS. Her progress tiuroQgb Switeerlandisoneof 
the most curions and interesting passages in her life. Snch a 
tomnlt, social and religions, (Ed it create, that she scaicel]^ 
reached a canton or a dtf before the magistrates begged of 
her to depart Hnndreds and thousands congregated aronnd 
her, and often followed her , claiming food, both spiritnal and 
corporeal. Her zeal might well be onensire to many, bather 
boondleas alms were no fit subject of reproach. 

We cannot relate all the incidents that marked this part of 
Madame de Kriidener's career, but our task is drawing to a 
close, andof her charitj'' we must speak once for all. It was 
both tender and magnificent, and we most search the lives of 
the saints to find an^hing like it. She was a rich woman, jet 
so fax did her whole income go to the poor, that brown bread 
WAS often the only dinner to which she and her daughter, 
Juliette, sat down. She dtdmore than feed the poor, she really 
loved them. Once seeing, iuCarlsmhe, a young servant girl 
crying as she swept the hall and door-steps of the honse, and 
learning that shame at having fallen A-om a better station to 
this menial office was the canse of her tears, she took the 
broom fromfaer hand, and, whilst the girl stared amazed, she 
said, "There is no shame in it. The Virgin Uaiy was the 
daughterof manykines, and she swept; and the son of God 
manya time tookthebroomfromtliehandsof his mother, to 
lighten her task," 

The tender and generous spirit of the middle-ues is in 
that homely teaching. It is still more apparent in the tollowi&g 
toncbing instance of sisterly love. Amongst the poor who 
came to her for relief, whilst she was in Switzerland, was a 
poorwoman, whose face, half eaten by a cancer, made even 
the other poor shrink from her, Madame de Ki^dener, 
. C.u«gk 
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howerar, tendeiij embnesd het. H«t daogbter expMtnUted 
on the danger ihe thna ran. 

"Do not scold me," replied ber motim; "think for bow 
manj yeua thia poor thing has been repelled by her feUow- 
creaturea. Sbe moat lutow that CluislianB love their 
brethren," 

Madame de ErQdener did not reach St. Petereburgh till 
theyearlSSL TheamiablebntaomewhatfickleEmperorhad 
ceaaed to wish for hei BOcietr. He had get alarmed at her 
notorie^ , and wm displeaaea at the acandal caused in Ger- 
manj by the Pastor Fontaine, mth whom she had been so 
long oomiected, and whose bypocrisj and vioes were at length 

Sipaient to the world , and to Madame de Krudener herself, 
er ardour in urging nim to embrace the canse of BtrngKliug 
Greece, the crowcls who congregated around her, eager toliear 
and learn, were also diatastefalta the Emperor, 

The result was a coolness, and a hint to moderate her zeal. 
But silence was irksome to her. She left St. Feterabuigb 
before the end of the 7ear, and by a solitary life she prepared 
herself for death, which her failing health warned her to 
eipeot. 

A milder climate was ordered for her; Princess Galitiin, 
her friend and admirer, whomeant to found a sort of colony in 
her southern states, snggested the Crimea for a winter sojontn. 
It was reached after a long and fatiguing jonmey, but nothing 
could restore Uadame de Kriidenere h^tb , shattered by the 
nnsparing exertions of twenty years. She expired on the S5th 
of December, 1824, in great peace and happiness of mind. 

Afew days before her end, she wrote to her son, in the 
following touching words: — 

" What good IhaTO done will remain , what I have done of 
evil (for how often have I not taken for the voice of Gk>d what 
was only the fruit of m^ imagination and my pride T) will be 
e£Facedby themercy ofmy Glod. My numerous iniquities are 
all I hare to offer God and man ; but the blood of Jemu Christ 
will purify me &om all sin." 
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Qosrax is BAid to have regretted that Madame de Kr3d«- 
uOTi Aljivonianbjbirth, Bhoujd have written in French > and 
thus been loot to Qermau literatme. Apart from heir niwit, 
the great fother of modem Oeraan fiction m&j have felt the 
fiatt«i7 of Buch a work an "Yal^e." There u indeed gnat 
benntj in thi« tale ; and if it had not acme after " The Sorrom 
of Werthei" — if it had not evidently been suggested hj that 
■b»n^, feverish book — it.wonld rank b;^ n^ht among the 
varyhig^eatworkB of its class. Yet an imitation it can scarcely 
be called, nnlew in one or two unfortunate reipects, where it 
CMtainl^ does not improve on its modeL it is tonnded on in- 
oidenta m Hadame deKrQdener'a oivn life ; on a pure and ideal 
poaoion which the had inapired; oa the memor; of her earlj 
married life, «ad of bet bapp; yeax* in Italy — on ail that can 
oiverealitj'toaBtoijjaiiaitiaworthyofremarkthat, whilst 
It i« tme, it remaini almost faoltlefli. Error be^os when, 
wandering from truth, the author ventures on imitation. 

It is, as we have already said, a beaatifol story, told with 
Bsquiaite delicaey and great skill ; but there is no doubt that 
the impression "Wermer" left on Madame de Erudenei*s 
mind gave it its tone and form ; and, without wishing to deny 
her feelmg for natqre , we doubt if her deBcriptions would be 
so im^asBioned or so melwi^oly had she not read Bemardin 
de Saint Pierre and Ch&teanhriand. The wondrous brilliancy 
andfreshoewof thedescriptious in "Werther" — that sense 
of a broad landscape, <» of a wild fountain-nook, which 
Goethe could convey in a few words — ue wanting in ' ' Ytiii- 
rie J " but if northern aoenar ia described at aome length , it is 
finely painted , and the wild shores of the Baltic , or the soft 
landscape over which bends an Italian sky, alike appear 
before us as we read. In "Werther" the interest rests on 
Wertbei himself. Charlotte has bright lips and dark eyes, 
^e is handsome and good-natured; but we never read very for 
into her heart , we see her but throt^h her lover's passion , and 
his testimony we are i«clined to doubt. Albert is cold and 
pedantic, and unpleasantly in the wav, Werther, wild, mad, 
and gniltf, alone interests. In"yal6rie"titeoaseisdiiMcenb 
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Avonng, idianiiiiig, ideal, and strictlT oiieinal b^g moTei 
before ns. She nndei'ttoefi do beay; tri^. ^e lores one man, 
and u loved b^ the otner^Tetsbeiutetetts OS more than either, 
because aha u more skilfaUy painted. She ie also more 
amiable. HerhoBband, too, Ih a mnch better porbait than 
Albert. He ii thirtj-seven, an ambasBador; and his ealmneaa, 
hU lereni^, and quiet dignity, suit bii poiition and his years. 
Gnatave, the lorer, it the weu character of the atory. In vain 
he loves, raffers, and dies; we ever tnm from him to Yaldrie, 
the innocent cause of all bis woe. When she dieappeara, and 
we are left alone with him and hii paaaion, we grow impatient 
andwearv. 

It is difficult to an^se thii simple tale; for though it is 
told at some length , a few words comprise its chief featores ; 
and the historr of a suffering heart, which moves when 
gradually unfolded , loses all its charm when it is at once re- 
vealed. The Count of It , a Swedish nobleman, is ap- 
pointed ambassador in Venice. The days of the Bepublic are 
not yet over — for the events of the tale take place in the last 
century. He travels through Qermany and Tyrol with his 
yonne wife, Val^e, and his attach, Qustave de Linar^fao is 
also &e son of an old and valued friend of his vouth. ValMe 
is devotedly fond of her hasband. He is bandsome, ac- 
cumplished, and good ; and thoush he returns her tenderness, 
he returns it with a calmness which often grieves her, and 
which Gnstave finds incomprehensible. In his e^ei Val^e is 
both ideal and lovely. Young, ardent, and impassioned, 
Oustave venerates the Count as the first of men, but he adores 
' ' of women. His filial love for 
is pure but tonnenting passion 
for Val^e herself — a passion which daily intimacy feeds 
until it becomes a fever — the struggle between a friendship 
more powerftil than duty, and a love all the more insidious 
that it cornea in angel guise, are told with great simplicity, 
troth, and power, m his tetters to an invisible friend in Swe- 
den; for it is an epistolary novel, thoueh Yal^e herself — the 
cbarmisK, ideal Valerie — fortunatetv never pens a letter; 
and the heart of Gustave is laid bare oefore us from the un- 
suspected dawn of his ill-fated love to its close in the bosom of 
death,the final but sad comforter of all our BOTTOWB. Alanguor 
of which he himself knows not the meaning, an impassioned 
sense of the wild, the beautifiil in nature, a weariness of aU 



tfainga, prapare him for a love deep , unretaniod, and bop«less 
— a lova which a lovely womMi. derotedlj Ibnd of hex hus- 
band, coold beat ioapirej for toe onheftlthy lestlMmesa of 
GnstaTe's mind ii (carcelj anoh u calm, umoeent love conld 
appease; and, channing though ibe be, we doubt if Valerie 
nnweddftdwonldhaTe seenredhis fereiuh heart The bond, 
the chain, the barrier, gireaotivi^ and life to a love wbidi li- 
berty would probablj have allowea QastaTe to dream a«av. 

Val^e, as he sees her with a lover's ^e — pale, fair- 
h^red, aud ideal — is, however, an exquisite creatnre. 

"I cannot better paint Valerie to von than by naming the 
young Ida, ^onr consul," he write* to his friend. "Sheisverf 
like her; vet there is something in herlhave seen in no woman 
as yet It ia possible to be as graceful as Valdrie, aod more 
beantifnl thansbeis, and yet to be far firom her. Itisnotso 
much that one admires her, as that there is in her something 
ideal and lovely which compels attention. She seems a 
tbonght, she is so delicate ana ao slight 1 did not find her 
prettj the first time I saw her. 3heisvei7pale;and theeoo- 
traetof hermirth, of her giddiness, with a coontenance that 
seema made to express feeuog , produced a strange impression 
upon me." 

It is said to be dangerous to look at love , and that there ia 
contagion in that fever of the heart Tal^e is ardently fond 
of her calm husband. They are traveUing, he crosses a forest 
alone , and fears for his stue^ make her oetray to her young 
and susceptible companion a passion of whidi be had not 
thought tluB mere girl capable. The deptb* of his own heart 
are stirred. 

"This day only have I learned to know Valerie. Until 
now she haa passed before my ontward vision like one of 
those pure and graoefnl outlines bequeathed te us by the 
Qreek, and with whidi we clothe our dreams; botltbouj^t 
her soul too young, too unformed, to divine or feel passion. 
Mjr timid looks did not venture to read her features too closely. 
Shewae not a woman with the empire which her sex aud m; 
imagination could give her over me — she was a being beyond 
die limits of thought Tliat veil of veneration and respect 
which there is between the Count and me extended to Valerie, 
and I did not venture to raise it, lest I should see but a woman 
like another. But this dav, this very day, a strange event has 
taught me that her sool is both ardent and deep. Ay, oatare 
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flri ABdherhmdlwoA; and, lik«th«MaDtkpie*«aestluLtffl] 
n with mndor bj thoir daliea^ and wbiteneaa, Vri^rifl keepa 
within her botom s •nbtle and erer-liTiss flaBO." 

Thiiiihir, ddieata joaag erMtan twrixteen^ whom arm 
herloTerdiMOTen tiottob«CuiltleH, hot who u limutibl^ 
winning, Mon H<i[iiira deep bst nncotueioaa power over hu 
heart. At flrat hit love Menu BMwe the low of a poet thsn 
that of > eoBBon mortal It level* in poetle images and 
flaneie*, lome erf them exqntoite in their waf . He is t»Teiling 
with ValMe and the Comit through romantio Italian Talleys. 
They alight to Tint some mine, andtfaej find titemMlres in a 
qniet eemeten. Tho delicioae breath m an IMian apmg it 
in the air. Valerie site on a tombatoBC , and the breeie covers 
her with the white bloMoms of aome wild fruit-trees. Toung, 



smiling, and gar, in this home <rf' death, ^e looks, to the 
raviihea ere* <a her lover, "like a second spring, {kirer. 
younger , uam tlie first , and eome down from heaven b 



fnnereal ptaoe." Then wakens in his heart a voice tail of 
passion and sottow. Why most aatnnui ever o«ne? Wbj 
must sack lovelv yoong beings ever die? 

But human love was never meant to aUde in aueh purely 
ideal regions, and Onstave's follows the common lot. The 
danfferoos indmaoy in which be live* with the onconscious 
Valerie and her noble, eonfidiag husband — an intimacy 
which he endeavours to shnn , and cannot — bean its fhuts. 
In covert speech, which Val^e is too innocent to under- 
stand , he acknowledges that Mi heart is torn by an nnhappy 
passion. 

'"Yea, Hove,' aaidl, hidingmyfaceinmy hands, that 
she mig4)t not read the truth there — 'I love ayonnggirlia 
Stookbohn.' 

" *ls it Ida?' she asked. I shook my head to say 'no.' 
" 'But ifit is a young girt, eannotyoo marry her?' 
V She is married,' laovwered, witii downcavt eyes, and 
si^iinrdeeply. 

" 'ThatiBwrongi'flbes^d, qnickfy. 
" 'I know it," was my reply. 

" She seemed to repent having grieved me, and added : 
" 'And it is even more nnfortnnate thvi wrong. I have 
heard that passions infiiot snch terrible tonnents. I shall 
scold yon no nxffe when yon are snlleu — I shall pin yon; bat 
premise me to do yoor best to rabdne your pasrion '* 
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<"If*ate/««dI, eBboldenedbydieiiivtiTathatsiiidad 
me, and, taking her hand , I added — 'I aweu it to^t^^rie, 
whom I h<HMw like vwtM — wk«u J love like the hay pineaa 
that ha* fled from me I ' 

"I thought I Mw in her « recondling angd, and I left 

__BDther liniB tU« dau 
The Covnt wad anrtave t _ _ 

bitthdaf. Her joT ha> baw complMe , and her haad laita in 
that of the lover tnnm the thinks hec oalm hieai. Hia ef ea 
arefaBtanad, with tenor and grief , on the firtttd wedi^ng-Tiog 
which dtTid«« thaaa for «T«r. 

"What!" I thought, "I too could have aspired to her! 
Hived in Uieaamehmd, in the eameproTiuce; m^Tank, mj 
CoTtune, mjjeara, ev^;ftlung- drew me towards her. What 

Ererented me from divining that imnMnaa h^pinen? Uf 
eart rose, and tears, bitter as my thoughts, fell on her hand. 
"'Whatailsyon, Gnstave? Toll ma irfiat grieves you'i" 
" She wanted to withdraw her hand , but her voice was so 
touching that I ventured to keep it. I wanted to say to her — 
t know not what. But 1 felt that ring my torment and mv 
' " " "~ _- ' (eleased ValAfirt hand, 
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, My tongne was frozen. I released ValArirt hand, 

anal sighed deeply. 

" 'Why,' she said, 'why always be so sad? I am sure you 
ai« thinking of that woman. I feel that her Image has haunted 
jon to-day more than ever. This whole evening haa taken 
jon back to Sweden.' 

" ' Yes,' 1 replied, with a pain&l sigh, 

" ' Is ^e, th«n , so lovely that nothing cam make you foiget 
bar?" 

" 'Ahl she has everything — everything that insmiee 
strong paasioa: KTac«, shvneas, modes^, with one of those 
souls unpassioned for gooa, that love because they live, and 
only live for virtua And yet, and by the most ahanning con- 
trast, she hasAll that tell* of dependence and weakness — all 
that claims snpport. Her delicate frame is a flower that bends 
to the lightest hrsece, and her strong and cooiageou soul 
would hiave deat^ for virtaa and for love.' 

"£sbaaated by the waiimth with whioh I hwlcpokau, J 
tniiAled asl rtt«red the last word , for l^new not myself how 
" "^-^ "a bad led Die. I dreaded lert il» should hav« 
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_^ Hid not have fogned. 

"'Oh, iio,iioricried, ' I hope Ae doe* not Sh«won]d 
aerer faigiTe me.' 

"'H«Ter tell her,' ahesMdj 'itmtutbedreadftiltoiiupiie 
a pawion that inflicti meh mutry. I conld never be happj 
againif IhadcauedauehapaMioD; bnt I do not apprehend 
it, and that conaole* me for not being handtome.' " 

Valdrieq>eakaaaihethuika, aiM, to Qnatave'a indignant 
sorpriM, tbU moderate eitdmate of her ehaim* u shared aj the 
ConnL 

"Explain to me, ifjoncan, how it ia powible to lore Va- 
lerie, as one would love anr other woman. I wai walking 
festerdav with the Coont , whai we saw a lad; Btanding by a 
shop of tne Rial to. 

" 'She is yerj pretty,' tiud the Connt. I looked at her, 
her ^ore and the colonr of her hair reminded me of Val^e. 
IwiiCedto sa^Bhe was like the Connteu, but I dreaded lest 
m; voice ehoold betray me. However, as there was a good 
deal ofnoise on the bridge, and aa he waa not minding me, I 

" 'Not at all,' he answered, 'this tadj is extremely pretty. 
ValMebaajonthandeipreuion, bnt no one will ever mind 
her.' 

"Hie words pained me. Not that I reqnired another to 
findherlovelj, Dntitiebard to tUnk that I love her with thii 
violent paeaion, that she ii for me all that a lovelj and se- 
dneing, and yet to know that never, at snv time, can I eipreu 
to her what I feel 1 I did not dare to tell the Connt how ODjost 
I found him. 

"'Atleost,' leaid, 'one cannot deny the Countew many 
virtues and a noble ■ouL' 

" 'No donbt she is an excellent creature: she will be all 
that awomanshoaldbeintime, and when she has seen more 
of the world, sbe will even be very amiable.' 

"What, Val^e! doit thou need something yet to be very 
amiablel .... Can I then alone nndentand and appreciate 
thee, and ihaU that pR have been granted bnt to make me 
wretched? These sad thonghta a&orbed me. I walked 
■Beiilly by the Connt, andlthongfat, will man nerer.know 
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bow to prize the happiaeis beertowed br hearen? And ia not 
this accomplisbed man , lo welt calculated to be happy b; 
Valerie, iahenot then to be more enried than anothery Ahl 
why then nmst happineu be even as a deliritim? Does not 
that paHion throogh which love sees happincBB degrade it? 
Ajiddolnot daily Bee the Count renderingVal^rie the noblest 
homage, confide to her his future, tell her that she makes Mb 
life lovely, and want her as he wants pure air to breathe inl 
But though I reasoned thus with myself, 1 came back to the 
old conclusion , ' Ah , how much more truly I could love her I ' " 
Vain thonght I It is not he who is lovea, it ia the cold, calm 
hosband. Qustave knows it, has known it from the first, yet 
exquisitely told is the scene in which that bitter truth cornea 
home to him with power keen and new. The Count is in 
Venice, Valerie and Ghistave are in a villa on the Brenta. As 
evening comes on the Countess orders her gondola; she will 
go anumeet her husband. Marie, her maid, and Qustave, 
accompany her. It is a delicions spring evening, the moon 
has risen , the gondola glides softly on the waters. Beclining 
1 cnshions, Valerie sings carelessly, bnt with a voice that 



conscious of the torments she wakens, only thinks how to meet 
her will please and surprise her husband. I'he Count is well 

Cisedtosee her, indeed; bnt unpleasant despatches make 
abstracted — he does not see the waves swell nor heed 
his limid wife's terror. She is seated b^ Oustave , and to him, 
she whispers her fears ; for a moment it seems to him as if her 
childish alarm and bis own vehement passion bad met and 
boQnd them in one feeling; but a ware lifts the barque, the 
wind rises, and Yal^e throws herself on her husband's bosom. 
"Uhl howl felt my solitude, and all that divided us. The 
Count , fiill of public matters , only noticed Val^e an instanL 
He pacified her, called her a cluld, and aasnred her that no 
one nad ever been lost on the La^nes. And yet she was on 
his bosom, her heart beat near his, he could feel her breath, 
and he remained cold, cold as marble." 

Absence , instead of weakening a love so fatal , only added 
to ila fervour. The fever of his heart extended to his whole 
frame , after a separation which duty and honour commanded 
to be final. The Goont , who learned the truth too late , only 
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naehed OiuUTe'a rick-bed to Me him e^ire. ffis maalf 
Ronow for the nnhapp j' deatiiiy of hu adopted MB, his nura- 
tire of those lut Ma boon, Are Udd mth moch p«tho«. 

"He said to Erich, 'Fnend, lookottbeirMither, modBaeif 
it wilt be fine." 

"Erich cune back and Mid, 

" 'The miati ore riling, themourtainaaraeleariHg; it will 
be fine.' 

" 'Ishonld like to Bee auotherfine day vpoa earth,' fuid 

GnBtave He beraed of tu to draw hii bed t« ^e window, 

M tfaat he miKht see tee west 

"'There lieeLombard^ri' he Mid to me; 'there eeta tha 
gnu. How manj fine Bnnaeta have I not leenwithToa, and 
withherl' 

" He bad his bed drawn nearer to the window. The doctor 
feared lest he sboutd feel the morning air. 

" 'It will hurt tne no more,' saidGiutave, and be nniled 

"He begged of na togire him some ciuhion*, tliat he 
might be seried. From the window one coold aee the wide 
efatun of the Apenninea. Dawn was breaking in the eaat , and 
the son, whicb waa already up in Tntcany, was adTancing 
towards out monntaine. GiUtaTe poshed back the etutains. 
and gtued on the magnificent eight. I had read tiirosg^ all 
bis feelings — dark presentiments, fearM images , froie me. 
I was seated on the edge of bis ited ; my head was bnried in 
mj hands. He railed nie to heaven with an inspired look, 
ands^d: 

" 'Let Ob leave grief to him for whom lifb is aU, and who is 
not initiated in the mjBteries of death.' 

"'Alaal' said I, ' the fatnre Unifies me in spite of mjaelf, 
Gtutare.' 

"' Oh t howl bless heaven,' said he, 'for the hope and peace 
which meet In my heart, and make it as serene as this day will 
be! Yee,' he pursued — and the most heavenly look Ut bis 
face as he gaaed <»i the horiion — 'yea; oh, myOodt — dawa 
tells of day , and thns the secret wesentimeat toUa of immor- 
tality.' 

"He B^d no more. He asked for the magnifioent hymn ef 
(}ellert on the Resurrection ; Beitfay played it He breathed 
p^nf ully. His eyes were closed ; he tftened them u inataat 
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irhen the bjaai wiu atnt; he held oat hia hand to ne, and 
fastened his evu on tbe west I Two tame doree peichedon 
the window-uQ; ho motioned me to notice tfamn. 

" ' They do Bot know that death is so near tiiem,' lie «dd. 

"The sun was quite np; I saw that Guetave's looks eonght 
its rajs. His breath became more and more oppressed; his 
head grew hea^ ; his hand son^t me -^ he no longer saw me. 
He sighed, a wght convnlsion passed tfverhis features— he 
ezpiiedinrnfarms, one of his hands clasped in Erich's. 

"I resume mj iutermpted nuiatire. I wanted botii 
strength and cowage to pursae it. The saddest of images is 
still before mr evei — sniut as it atmck me when 1 returned to 
that room which the most snblime and tender aonl had foiv 

saken I long Kaied on him, but without emotion. GMef 

seemed to pause before a thooght loftier than all sorrow— 
and even with that coffin before me I felt future life in its ful- 
ness, and mj soul spoke to hie : 

"'Thirsting t<yt supreme happiness, thon hast turned thy 
lipg aw^ from the cup of life which could not sate tbee ; but 
thou enjoyeat now the pure felicity of such as lived like thee ! 

.. ^t, Qnstave, Uustare I — canst thon feel, canst thon 



my lont' I oonld say no more. Motionless, I hade a long 
farewell to this dearlr loved one. When 1 attempted to close 
the coffin, my look fell on Gastave's hand, which hnng out 
loosely. He wore a ring with his crest on it , according to the 
eastern of our country. I wanted to take it off — then, re- 
membering that he was the last of the illustrious house of the 
Liinars, 'Bemain,' Isaid; 'remun, and go down with him to 
the grave \ ' My tears flowed , and I placed ^e hand on the 
bosom of the dead." 

Tins is well and tenderly told , yet Onstave and his deatii 
are the fault of the Btarv. We can believe in his love-, we 
cannot understand that tnis love shovld consume him — that 
is weakness indeed. "Werther" is farmoTe powerfully con- 

: 1 r- ■.L..A.j_..- ..r aL :&!. .. !...-_«. l!..l .._ ^^Z^i^t^ 



■uBceptible, he sees a beautiful girl, betrothed to another man, 
and he falls in love with her, and yields to that lore as if there 
were neither time nor sorrow in store for him. She mairiea 
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her betrothed ; tbe once sweet cnp is tnined to bittemeu — fhe 
world, too, is ankind ftndhan& — natiueherBelfiafuthlesB, 
and ha« closed her dirine pages from the once impasBioDed 
gue of her wonhipper. Death alone is left, and death he 
•eeks. Calmly, dehberately — ay, even though he has ac- 
qnired the knowledge that, spite ner viitoe, Charlotte lores 
nim — bj his own hand he diea; and we feel that hia mind was 
diseased with something more fatal than lore for Albert's 
handsome wife. 

Bat with Gnstare it is not so. His ardour for nature is 
more onqoietl^ far than Wertfaer's; lore etnnea nottohimin 
a ragne yet happy mood — and the powerful contrast of an 
epicnrean serenity with the torments of unhappy lore is not 
here. Horbid, eicitable, impassioned — and even weaker 
tiiaa impassioned — Glastare at once loves Valerie, and, 
loring in rain, he dies. Diehemnst, to be like Werdier, and 
not wishing him to commit suicide, tbe author sncrendered him 
to grief. 

But the eiperienoe of life is agunst tiiis cenclnsion. There 
are , and will be , strong passions to the end of time, but the 
weak, whom alone they could kill, are rarely pririleged to 
know them. Imitation was here fotal toMadame deEiSdener; 
the real stoir was infinitelj^ more beautiful than that which, 
with "Werther" in her mind, she wore out of it. Tbe 



enlbusiaaticyoungman, who adored her with a passion which 
the sight of her ardent tendnness for her hnsband only 
strengthened, loved her better and more tzuly than Oostare 



to shun her sight, but her image renutned in h 
lovely ideal^ enshrined there until her eirors tau^t him that 
all human divinities are idols made of olav. But aad, tboogh, 
was that endiiw — the lore was oobte and pure, and bow many 
a gentle thought or genemms feeling may it not hare inspired? 
How sweet a solace in sorrow, in hours of trial or endurance, 
may not her memory have been? Love so lofty law rare that, 
when it is, it seraos folly tosetithy, andseek — what?— a 
shadow; ior to die of love merely proves weakneaa. Werther 
knew it; he knew that death would never come, or he would 
not hare shot himsdf ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

UDs Collla — "AmAIa Huufli 



A BUtPnFDt and popular etorf has long been Hadama 
Cottia's gnat claim on the reading public "Elizabeth, or 
the Eiilea of Siberia," iaetilldeai totheyoiinKof ever^land; 
whilst the impasiioned and not always pure tafea on which she 
may hare rested ba hoi>es of more endnringfo'iie, are known, 
indeed, bat oomparatiTely not rmd out of France, and there 
bnt little. 

We do not know much of this once oelebrsted writer'* Ufa, 
but what we do know reada a Btriking tesMn os the mjaterion* 
difierence which there u between an author and an anthoi'* 
works. FuTt^riligioni, benerotent, and good, Hadame Cottin 
deliberatelT wrote works which, tiion^ they recommended 
virtue in the abetract, preached nothing but paasion and its 
transports in reality. Of their mia^ieTons tendency she was 
conecious, and held all uoTels bad and dangerons, but she had 
not the fortitude to abstain from writing them; and by the 
time conacienoe and jndgment gained this hud rictorr over 
what seems to have been an iiresistible temptation, disease 
and death closed her short life. 

Sophie Bistaad was bom in the small soatbem town of 
Tonneins, of a respectable Protestant ftmily. Shewascare- 
fnlly edncat«d at Bordeaos , under the onperintendeoce of her 
mouer, an intellectual woman. As a g^l, Mademoiselle 
Rtetand was pensive, shy, and retired. She was considered to 
have judgment — the quality she most failed in — but hei 
literary Uuent was not suspected. At seventeen she married 
Id. Cottin, a banker, with whom she went to reside in Paris; 
and at twenty , after a childless but happy union , she was a 

Fraaee was then in all the gloom of her terrible Rerolntion. 
Madame Cottin passed her widowhood in a retirement which 
the ttagie event* aconnd her rendered doubly congeniaL It 
was then she began to write. Nature had given her a facility 
wbidi often rose to eloquence, and the f^ver of those sad times 
imparted itself to an imagination which, perhaps because it 
lay cmoealed onder a calm exterior , Madame Cottin bad not 
)>een taught to controL Shewrote"ClBired'Albe,"oneofhe> 



mort objectionable worki, in a fortnight. The ni^ect — a 
fonng, loTdf , hot guilty wifia — was a itranee one to be 
choHeDb/thewidoworAhnibandbothfondaDd beloved. Bat 



Hiie. Deein with iter erer went beTond wliat «f«n « hi^py 
ttft can gnnt: and tite tesentment ot ■ deaelred boart taw 
ker seek in the eiron of imunnaiy beiiin that MmeAing 
Bore thun the oommon lot whilh , nM fining it npon earth, 
the had net, howvnr, leaned to seek for in heaven. The 
Tutaa she had in her Own life ahe did not gnat her hannne*. 
She gave them her tendemefit , and a weauieu which waa not 
hen. Thdr imprndenoe ended with di^noe and deatt , but 
tberewaaaaednetireehannineTetystepthatled tomin; and 
H waa to trace this migbt of paHioa — net to show ita fatal 
ending — that the wrote. Bat althowth "Claire d'Albe" wai 
bjr «o means a good book, Madame Cottia, by one of thoM 
eubtie inconuBMaciea in her chancter, niadeittben 



good action. A friend of hers wai aiupeeteil by the mling 
gOTernment. Suspected wai then a aignffioant word: it meant 
a prison, with the imminent proapect of a losffoU. Hadame 
Cottin's Ariend wanted fifty loni* to leave France: it waa to 
help to Biake ap that stun that she took her little volume to a 
publisher. We are not told how much ahe got for it It ap- 
peared tuumyinonBly, and its sncoees was gmaL It waa praised 
and eensarea in die prwHice of the unknown author, iraowat 
ohanned to hear diia matter diseassed so tqienly. " Ualvuta" 
and "AnMe Manafirid''follow«dit. In^Am^lieUanafiild" 
Hadame Cottia indtdged hereelf in another favourite inoo^ 
Hstenoy — the eensure of women who write. Bat ahe was 
known byttis, andberfrieads, thoi^h not without diflieid^, 
indaoed her to suppress Ike objeotionaUe passage in a aabae- 
qaent edition. It eertainlj waa one of the moat singular CMi- 
tcadictions OD record , Aat whilst, without any necessi^ save 
that of herown pleaanre, ahe wrote hwsalf, andprntistedin 
writing, she riiould oratdemn ao sovBrely women whose motireB 
werenot lees cogent than her own, and whaae works, as a 
general rale, wete &r more pure. 

The produce of those works, however, was devoted to 
charity and good deeds. To give was a want of her natare 
frith Madame Cottin. Gifted with youth and sosm beao^, 
•be, however, dreaswl pisaij — abnoK meanly — to bm 
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nMdl^ to bcatow on the poor. She did more: to save dkhk^ 
■he TSBided ftwa^ fromPan'a, Ik & dreary little vtUoge a faw 
leaeues distaat from it. Yet nith all tbat true charity and 
selfdenial ssboiited aiuther wiBb — a vast we might m^, and 
one both deep and strong — that ef being loved. 

She eanM not leuit trieodsbip ot love; both , if possible, 
sbs abonld hava Thiu she was led into an affection with one 
ef thfl moat diatiagniabed men of hei times, and whoae name, 
thoDgh it has been eoncealed by the editor of some beautifal 
lett^ of btaa, it would be easj to eiye here, were it necessary 
todoso. Bittthon^eoDJectiueaUDoetamoBnts toowtaiuty, 
we need not care to know loo closely who the man thus 
faronred was. Her lave for him was not love , but adoration, 
and few human beinas can redit a tart so serere. Inlellectaal 
and religtovB thougb he appears to hare been , would he ever 
fulfil for DS Madame Cotttn s enthuBiastio ideal ? 

"Yon fiU m^ heart, mj imagination, the worid, space 
itsdf," she wrote to biro in 1804, in the fuU fervour of their 

{onng love; "I see nothing but through you, I love nothing 
at tutec yon , I have not a feeling that does not refer to you. 
I do not hear a CMiveieation but I aummon tou to it; in all 
tilings I auHwer you — 1 act as you would wish me to act. In 
a word, I live but in you, so that I Bometimes ima^ne you are 
aa much in Pads as in the Pyrdn^s. Obi mv iiiend, hov 
pedlouB would such love beifyouwerenot itaobjeotl" 

Bat the man so ardently loved could not, though free like 
her, become her husband. The marriage both had thonght 
of, for a while, had to be relinqnisbed. Madame Cottin fore- 
saw a separation still remote , but which buns; over the f utuiE 
liiie a dark cloud, "for along time I have Dees turning my 
heart to Qod," she wrote to him, who bad strengthened hw 
enfeebled religious belief , "and God will perbapa fill it." 

The doubt was justified W her own idolatry. Being 
present one day when grave and eameet men were deploring 
the loosenws of the timea, and one of them happening to say. 
"It is as if there were a vacant throne wailing for a ruler, 
MadameCottiatookboldof the words as prophetic, and wrote 
in her ardour; " 'He is coming, he is coming, he whom you 
ask for,' I was tempted to eiclaim, 'he comes to fulfil your 
dtaorea, and ait cm the vacant tfaronel' 

The lover does not appear to have fbnnd fault with this 
wonlup, but he was en^iged on a great work — he bad UtUe 
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Mnm for letter- wri ting, and left the tuk to his n 

Fot aottae time her own wto bore hm on , and let her foal no 

Toid. 

"Ereiy enthiuUain haa come back to my heart Ib your 
loTe the cause? Do I owe to too that folnees of life which 
oppresses me even onto pain? How e^lain those momeata 
wtien mj heart swells wiUi a 107 of which it knows not tbe 
cause, but that mingles sometJiing divine to all its emotioas? 
I bleu heaven that jonth ia leaving me , else I should be terri- 
fied at all the effiirts I am told I should have to make in order 
to moderate the manifestation of my feelings in tbe irorld. 1 
hare always been aecnsed of pnttmg love in mj friendship; 
no, it is not that, but an udent heart spreads its ardour on 
aU it touches. H; friend," she pursues, alluding to some 
jealous feeling he had coneeived, "what am I to do? Yon 
would be wrong to feel uneos;. Nothine is more impossible 
than that mv tenderness for yon should be weakened. I am 
yours, as the world is God's. I am your work, your pro- 
perty." 

Hadame Cottin was attractive ; she bad plenty of admirers, 
Mid she indulged herself in tender friendstiiiw^ one of whieh 
displeased her lover. Pained by his suspiaon, yet half 
pleading guil^, she wrote to a mutual friena, whom sue called 
ber adopted mother, and made the foUowing frank confesBion, 
"I believe that with my last breath, at the moment of falling 
before the throne of the Supreme Judge, I shall still be keenly 
alive to the pleasure of being loved." 

Yet not on this dangerous rock did they split Madame 
Cottin had been reared with a cousin whom she loved with 
more than sisterly affection, and whose children she had 
adopted. This lady saw with little favour her coudn'a pas- 
sion; the lover, on tiie other hand, wasjealousof afriendehip 
so ardent, and Madame Cottin had to choose between tbe 
friend of her youth and the lover of her heart. Love was 
sacrificed to a mendehin without which she could not live. 

"Afriendshiplikethie," she said herself , "oontractedin 
infancy, is sometimes teas seductive, bnt is always stiongei 
than love." 

Her lover's jealousy, increased by a sense of the coldness 
to which his own had contributed, made him desire that their 
correspondence should cease, and the motive he eave for this 
was a very cold one. He wanted his whole mind lor the great 

. Caagk 
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_ e obeyed, snd her long farewell letter u a nutBterpieee of 
HweetaeH and lore reiigued and enduring. Submitting to the 
harsbHenteacepronoiuced upon her, she aajs, geDtly, "Be- 
fore I bid Ton farewell , let me tell joa once more that I love 
eta. ... . This morning, on arriving here, I found your letter. 
J God 1 I eiolaimed , yon alone are then left bo me ! Bnt to 
my friend I owe this last, sweet, andBtrongasylnm; and even 
when he thinks himself compelled to part &om me, he does not 
leave me alone npon earth. Receive &om hei who wu yonr 
Sophia, who has not ceased to be such, receive from her who 
loves you, and is f(oine to tear herself from you, such blessings 
as none ever received Defore from a being (u their own speoiea, 
for no benefits oan be oompared to those 1 hare received firam 

"OhI my dearest, my truest friendl — if, in tiiat long 
silence which will follow on a trust so tender, on hopes so 
sweet — if ^OUT thoughts seek me, and seek to penetrate my 
feelines . will you sa^ : ' If she is calm , she owes her peace to 
me ; if she smAes , it is that she thinks she will see me again in 
etecni^.' .... Take care, my friend, that yon are not weaiy- 
ing too soon. A friendBhip like ours is not so mean a good 
that it mnst not be purchased at some cost. Believe me , let 
US not thus give up onr treasure. The time is coming when 
wecan enjoy it; arew vears more and we shall have acquired 
the light of being frienost " 

Then breaking off, after alluding to her cousin, she thus 
eikls this sad and tender farewell: — 

"Letthat pass; this must be my last letter. Letmeonce 
more weep over my loss with you, and press von on a heart all 
yours. And now adieu ! — adieu , my friena , my benefactor, 
mf brother 1 Be careful of ^ onr health. Spore me the terrible 
^lef of knowing jou to belli. Watch over yourself. I ask it 
m the name of that teuder love which had chosen you alone, 
amongst all the men whom I have knoim. Adieu! even in 
separating we fulfil our destiny — we do not cease being 
united; and we shall meet in the bosom of our commonFather, 
our mutual refuge in this separation." 

Thus ended Madame Cottin's great love ; and as we read 
her last letter, so tender in its farewell, we are tempted to ask : 
U this, indeed, the inevitable destiny of love? Is there no 
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olfca rad thu UOa to tkat teiribla itnd dHne fMmg wlileh 
out b» the ourra or the Ueanng of a b^DMv Ufsf 

IfadanMOotliii did not long mmTtthiBMpAHttioB, whinh 
wufiuL AftsraterereiltaieHipUiMitljbonMiBlMtspiTed, 
OB the 2&tb of Angnrt, 1807, in tb« thirty-fifth rMT of her »& 
Hsrtiro lutworki, "Hathilde" and "EliiaMth," were her 
purett and her nHMt popnlar prodoetion* — the laat etpeeiallj. 
she left two other works nnfiniihed — one ob the troth of 
ChriftiuiityproTed bjthe fealingi; the other was a novel on 
edneatjon, tram which she expected "the only &iiie," tb» 
■aid, "that a woman could wiA for." In that hope she whs 
disappointed; for if that nnfinishod work adll exists, it has 
nerer been pablisbed, and nrobablr nerer wilL 

"Claire d'Albe," "Maivina," "AmiUe Mansfield," "Ma- 
thilde/' and "Elisabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia," are Ma- 
dame Cottin's five norels. Passion, eloquence, and tenderness 
are their fteat eharaoteiisties. "Am^lie Manefield" is the 
best in a hterair point of view; "Elisabeth" is the pniest 
"Ctaiie d'Albe,^ besides its &alts of taste, is an indelicate 
l^oture of a ^nil^ passion; "Maivina" is a copy of "Rash 
Vows," and u far less probable than that improbable story. 
The heroine of "Baah Vows" pledged heraelf to widowhood 
— not an nncommon resolve; "Ualnna" vows nottOBUtrry, 
in order to adopt the child of her tWend — an toMmguated 
te«t, to which friendship is rarely put She breaks her own 
TOW, and her hiuband's infidelity is aer pqnialunent. The tale 
has some graeefnl pictures, but not mnoti merit. " Mathilde," 
an historical romance of the old school, ia still popular with 
the ignorant and the young. Pasaion , the Arabian desert , a 
beautifhl Christian princess, a chivalrous Arab Prince, the 
names of Saladin and Coenr de Lion , cover every deficiency. 
Some passages in this tale displav great power and possess 
great beauty; bnt, as a whole, it Is weak, and it belongs 
especially to an utterly con^ered school — that of historical 
romances before the days ofSir Walter Scott. 

So far as incidents and the paintiDg of the fbelings are 
eoneerned, "Amdlie Mansfield is the beau viSal of an im- 
pasgioned story. It has deficiencies, moral and literary; bat. 
as a tale of ardent, ill-fitted love, admirably conatmeted ana 
eloquently told, it is tmrivalled; and if Uieee merits were 
paramount, instead of being, unfortunately, teecmdary, it 
woold etiU be a matohlen stoiy. But Madaoie Cottm'a fitnlU 

. Cnngl. 
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■re all of the fatal kind; she wrote ftom the fnlnesa aodtaa- 
demeaa of hei heart; feeling bid human nature from her Tiew. 
Lore is hsi hero and heroine, her primary and suboidiaate 
characters — hence a monotony which we have not leimra to 
notice a« we read, but which we remember when we cloae the 
book. 

Pasdon, too, iaeuggerated — itisallof tbewild. fierce, 
tragic kind; and eantiment ia unpleatantlj sweet The bad, 
dangerons, sednctire passagea are the best, and we are in- 
terested in what we most condemn. The style is sweet, 
flowing, and easy, but, save when it speaks the laagui^ot 
the heart , it never rises high. In short ' — and spite its faults 
and merita — this tale esaentiaUy fails in that something 
which , whether it be power in tbo characters or in the telliiu^ 
every true novel most possess to live. "Am^tie Mansfield^ 
Listed thirty years, and is not forgotten yet ; more, spite some 
oharmiug qualities, it must not claim. 

The stoij is admirably calculated to interest, and does not 
flag for a moment The subject was bo fortunate in its per- 
plexities, and these were so artistically dealt with, that it 
could not fail to lead on a reader. 

The Count of Woldemar , a haughty Saxon noble , was m 
deeply impressed with the importance of nobility in general, 
anaof the Woldemare in particular, that he took more than 
usual care to secure bis descendants from the perils of a m&' 
atliance. By his will he appointed his grandson Ernest his 
heii and successor, on condition that he should marry his 
granddaughter, Am^lie de Lunebonr^, and disinherited which- 
ever of the two should venture to disobey his behests. The 
two children^ though brought op together, disagreed and quar- 
relled, and had to be separated. Ernest was sent bavelung; 
and , whilst he was away, Am^lie fell in love with and married 
her drawing-master, M. Mansfield. After a short and not 
happy union her hushand dies, and, discarded by her hangh^ 
family, Madame Mansfield accepts the home wluch M. Grand- 
son, her latA husband's uncle, offers her and her child in Itahan 
Switzerland, near Bellinzona. 

On a tempeetoous night a traveller, rescued by ^des 
whom Am^lie'a prayers and tears sent iarik to save him, is 
brought to M.Grandeoa's hospitable mansion. This traveller, 
M. Semler, has eprained his ankle, and cannot be removed. 
He is handBome, brave, heroic, but eccentric. He cannot look 
prtncti Wmttt sf Luttrt. 18 
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at A'T"^* wtthont emoliaii: aai with a. dneeritr irt^di la 
■orcelv well-bred , he eonftesei tiint he detests ehjldiCT, uid 
repels berEu^fniewithioinethiiig more thftncoldneaa. Am^e 
is Dnrt, surprised, yet inrolniitarily drawn towards him. It 
b not love, of course — it is friendBhip: bat who had erer 
imagined friendBhip to be so delightnil? The traveller'B 
letters to a bosom niend tell us bis secret His name is not 
Henri Semler — it is Ernest, ConDt of Woldemar. He came 
to take a mean and cmel rereoffe on the woman who had once 
dared to slight Mm, to make himself loved and forsake herj 
and she saves his life, and he is conqnered, and adores what 
he once det«sted. He adores her, yet oe never means to mariv 
her; he will not mcceed M. Mansfield in her heart; he will 
not become the father of M. Mansfield's child ; above all , he 
will not, he dare not, so mortally offend his imperions mother 
as to unite himself to the hated Am^lie. Honour, pride, filial 
duty, are arrayed against passioo. There is eloquence, but 
there is also exaggeration , in the struggles which Ernest en- 
dares. He is weak and dishononrable to the last degree, and, 
untaught by sad experience, Am^lie is strangely imprudent- 
She becomes the mistress of a man who confesses he is not 
what he seems, who refusesher hand when itis offered by het 
nncle , and be leaves her guilty and disgraced , hiding himself 
nehind a feigned name. 

Placed between the woman whom he really loves and hii 
imperious, haughty mother, Ernest is true to neither. He 
forsakes Am^e to save his mother's life, and when the be- 
trayed woman follows and discovers him, and dies broken- 
hearted, he dies too. Weakness, shamefol weakness, fills 
and crowns his life. Yet he is represented as a strong, heroic 
character, just as the feeble, indiscreet Am^lie is represented 
as virtuous. The blame which attaches to both is put on the 
noble passion of lore; and how is that passion represented? 
Impetaons, grannie, a torment, and a corse ! 

"Amjlie Uansfield" and "Claire d'Albe" were Madapie 
Cottiu's literary sins — "Elisabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia," 
was the atonement. In every laud this lovely story has bees 
read, in every land it has shed its gentle and holy ehanu. 
Thefilial love, the patient, wearyjoumey, the trhunpb and 
thejoyoftheend, are world-known. They are blended with 
our recoUeetionB of childhood or of youth, and have given to 
Madame Cottin's name a spell which will not soon depart. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



ftnd Imiught forth the greatest revolution the world haa b 
held siiice the leligiaiu convnlaionE which followed oa the 
doae of the middle aMs, is alao pre-eminent as being the most 
iatellectnal aentory France has known. She had more genius 
in the preceding age, but she had not in an e^ual degree tiiat 
keenness and activity of mind which ended in the wildest of 
aocial theories, and in the most , terrible negation of social 
anthoritj. Until the result came — a result which had its 
sood as well as its eril aspect — that intellectual fervour was 
ml of enchantment. Women, who, if they were not always 
remarkable themselves, hadtheartof gatheriagand keeping 
aronnd them men of mind, science, and geniiu, held aaaem- 

Jtlies, which passed under the significant though not. always 
correct nam^ of Bureaux d'Eiprit. They were something 

' more, asBUredly. They WSre bureaux in which science, reli- 
gion, abstract politics) literature, and history were debated 
with more passion and ability than fairness. They were 
dangerous, for they spared nouiing; but they form one of the 
most curious chapters in the history of the human mind. 
They show us how, through nearly a hundred years, men 
born to act could make it the husiness of life to think, and 
escecially to talk. Speech seemed their object, and, for a 
long time, speech alone seemed likely to he the end of these 
meetings. 

The most remarkable Bureaus d'Esprit were those of 
Madame de Lambert, one of the earliest, and about which 
we know little — of Madame de Tencin, Madame Qeoffrin, 
Madame du Deffand, Mademoiselle de 1 Espinasse, and Ma- 
dame Necker. 

" ' Madame de Lambert was amiable, polite, virtuous, and 
well-bred. What Madame de Tencin was we have seen. 
Madame Geofirindidnot'knowhowto spell, butcharmed the 
fostidioos Wal^le with hei admirable ^ood sense. Madame 
da Deff^kd, his friend, was blind , witty, selfish, and ill- 
tempared. Mademoiselle de rEspmasse, unfortunate and 
impassioned. Madame Necker, the best, the most virtuous, 
IS* .-. . 
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■Ave Hadsme de Lambert, wu eateemed, admired, and fonnd 
dulL 

MademoiMille CoTCliod, daoshtei of a Protestant pastor of 
tiie Pars d« Tand, had reoeired a alasaical edacation from 
her fatner. She wai handsome , amiSible , and won ^ ohok 
Gibbon's heart Bat they did not marry; another htubaad 
and another fate awaited the young ^t. She came to ParU, 
was seen by Necker, and became nis wife. Never w«« hus- 
band so fond, nor wife so deroted. Necker, a Gtenerese and 
a Protestant, became an eminent banker, then a minister, 
and, for a tiinej the idol of Fraoce. He wu honest, weU- 
meaning, and diEinterested. He thought to sare France, and 
France long thought she could be saved by him. His wife's 
salon had prepared his fame, and was used by her for that 
purpose. The men whom she drew aronnd her fislt they were 
bnt the stepping-stones of Meeker's greatness. Yet they liked 
her, for she was good, but she never Hcqiui«d the tact and 
finesse of a Frenchwoman, andespeeially of aPariaisn. Her 
husband was respected for his steding qoalitiee, bat he had 
e "-m which was rather feared. He tised it sel- 



dom, and was generally aa silent as a gnest in his wife's diaw- 
ing-room. Such were M. and Hadame Necker, when, on the 
22nd of April, 1766, was bom their only child, Oermaine. 

Childhood is the key to after-life, and this truth, trite 
though it be, must not be forgotten when we speak of Hadame 
de StaSL If we want to understand bei faults, her virtnea, 
and even the bent of her genius, we must examine attraittvely 
what her childhood was. 

Hadame Necker was learned, religions, and aoatere; her 
temper was thought cold ; in leality, abe was an impa^oned 
and ardent woman, but she bad etu^ learned the serere task 
of self-subjection, and her manners were formal. The edu- 
cation she gave her daughter was a oompromise between what 
she wished her to be, and what a precooione and nnnsnal ac- 
quaintance with French society was likely to make her, Ha- 
dame Necker was a Protestant, and her daughter, instead of 
being reared in « convent, remained with ner, received a 
classical education like herself, and grew np surronnded by 
the heterodox philosophers and authors whom, with all her 
piety, Madame NeCker drew aronnd her. Only a l^^K^ 
G^enerons nature like tiermaine's could resiat such nndiild-lDte 
aring. One who saw her in her Toath, asd who Eeingyomig ' 
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herself, raw her irithont disguise, has lett a curious and 
characteristic account of her at the age of eleTeo. 

She was liTcljand merry, butprecocions; her pleasurea, 
like her studies, had nothing to do with her years. Neither 
her face nor her person gave promise of beauty; her com- 
plexion was swarthy, her features were irregmar, though 
mobile and full of eipression, and her large dark eves were 
what they ever remaiued — magnificent. Mademoiselle Hubcr 
was introdnced to beraa,a friend and companion. Germaiue 
received her with transport, promised to love her for ever, and 
she kept that childish promise, which aftei-vears so often 
break; then questioned her concerning her studies, wished to 
know what foreign langnages she was learning, and if she 
often went to the play. Hademoiselle Huber replied that she 
had only been tfarae or four times to a theatre. Germaine pro- 
mised to take her, and saggeat^d that on their return fliey 
shonld write an account of miatever play they had seen , and 
note what had strack them in it. It was her habit she said. 
She also proposed that they should write to each other every 
morning. 

Young though she was, Mademoiselle Huber was struck 
with the Krvour and the eloquence of her new friend. She was 
also edified to see how that friend's conversation and intellec- 



tual gifts were already prized by the rulers of the French 
«ie^. A wooden stool was placed by Madame Necker's 
m-chair in the drawing-room — this was Germaine's seat. 



Scarcely had she taken it, when several srave-lookin^ a 

came up to her. One of them took her chQdish hands m his, 
and tuked to her as gravely as if she had been fire-and- 
twen^. This was the Abb^RaynaL Theothers, whoUke- 
wise addressed her with every mark of interest, were Thomas, 
Marmontel, Grimm, and theMarqutB de Feaay. 

At dinner. Germaine was silent, but she listened with the 
faceof one who understood every word that was Qttered. No- 
thing appeared to escape her quick comprehension, not even 
politics, arid though tney usually seem at that age. More 
euests came after, dinner. No one approached Madame 
Necker without saying something-to Gennaine. The most 
remarkable men, especially, seemed to delight in her con- 
veiaation. Thev liked to attack, provoke, and, if possible, 

a lex her, Tney questioned her concerning the hooks she 
read, and recommended others to her notice. 
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If H&dame de Sta8I was tbiu courted in her ehildhood, 
uid if at eleven hei conrersation was already m> attractive, 
need we wonder tliat ahe caied little for the plearareB of her 
veara, and that onlj oae amDBement — and this was forbidden 
her — is recorded as having pleaded her. Tliia was to cnt out 
paper kings and queens, and make them act tra^dies by 
stealth, since she was not allowed to do it openly. Hence she 
derived, it is said, the habit of twirling in her finders a strip 
of paper, 01 a twig Blripped of its leaves. Without uiaaleuder 
■cepb« in her hand, her eloqneDce forsook her. 

With such an education, no clever girl could fail being an 
author early — and Oermaine was more than clever. Bbe 
wrote portraits and panegyrics, and commented "Montes- 

S den's Esprit des Lois " — a brilliant bnt most uugirlish book. 
er very first attempts were r«narkable tot that vigour of 
thought and style which ever distinguished all she wrote. 
The Ahb^Raynal acknowledged her power, by wanting her 
to contribute a chapter, on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, to his great work — a request she did not comply 
with. WhenNecker'a "CompteRendn." appeared, Mademoi- 
selle Necker, then fifteen, sent him an anonymotis letter which 
its style at once betrayed to her father. 

Yet this precocif ue taste for literature received no encour- 
agement from M. Necker. He liked vromen to be accom- 
prished and intellectnal, but he did not like them to write. 
At his request, his wife gave up compositiou, and only in- 
dulged herself in ^ivgmentary writing; M. Necker could not 
endure to think that his presence should ever be considered an 
interruption to his wife's literary labours. His daughter, 
awareof his feelings, and loving and respecting him too deeply 
to disregard them, took the habit of writing anywhere, or auy- 
how, standing, and with no better desk than saoh as the 
comer of the marble mantelpiece afforded. Thus M. Necker 
never witnessed the effort; he saw the resnlt, and, spite all 
his prejudices against female authorship, that result wa* too 
. splendid not to conquer bis opposition. 

Madame Necker, however, was disapjiointed in her daugh- 
ter's education. Close study proved so injurious to Mademoi- 
selle Necker, that it had to be interrupted when she was 
fourteen. Stie was sent to her folher's country-house at Saint 
Ouen, to recruit her failing health. In this pleasant retreat 
she eigoyed herself greatly with Mademoiselle Hnber; the 
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two girb asmimed the attire of nymptu imd miuea, and aeted, 
or latber improvised, plays, dr&inas, and tragedies in the 
open sir. From the calm and serere world of leamiug, Oer- 
maine had escaped into the enohaated realms of imagination ; 
and, to Madame Necker's mortification, the fugitire never 
fairly returned. All her daughter's brilliant gifts and geniiu 
could not console her mother for the deficiencies irhicn this 
interrupted discipline had caused; and to a lady who ex- 
pressed her admiration of Mademoiselle Necker'a wit, elo- 
qaence, and intellectual power, she coldly and sincerely re- 
plied: "All that is nothmg — nothing at all — to what I 
wished to accomplish." 

Madame de Qenlis, writing of Madame deStail, aAerher 
death, also came to a similar conclusion, nhich, indeed, was 
frequently heard from her in conversation; ^' Often, in thinking 
ofher, I have regretted that she was not my danghter ormy 
papil. I'vouldhave given her good literanr principles, just 
ideas, and simplicity; and with such an education, and her 
fine mind and geoeious soul, she would have been an ac- 
coropUshM woman and the most justly celebrated authoress 
of OUT tioMs." 

Madanle de Genlis would certainly have been a better 
literary instructor than Madame Necker. Spite that lady*! 
classical education.' her taste was not good. She could not 
inite'Simply and clearly. Her thoughts and her style may 
be zeckoned among the curiosities ofuteratore. She was a 
true and good wpmau , but she was a bad and affected author. 
It is not easy to say how far , had they stood in the relation of 
teacher and pupil,'Madame de Clenlis and Mademoiselle Necker 
might have agreed. ' But Oermaine was young, ardent, and 
impulsive — Madame de Qenlis was clever, supple, and in- 
sinuating; she n.as passionately fond of teaching, and knew 
bow to wm the very heart of youth. Madame Keeker, on the 
contrary, was cold and ausKre; she was capable of passion 
only where her husband was concerned; and with all the dog- 
matic authority of the teacher and the parent, she had none of 
the gentleness uid the charm which both reqnire. 

M, Necker once said of his wife, whom he always loved 
most tenderly, "that, had it been possible to forgive her 
anything, she would iMVe been thought thoroughly amiable." 
This faiStlessness Madame Necker did not owe to nature, it 
was the result of sincere piety, principle, and strong will; 
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bencfl, perlutps, though no one eonld think her inriniMra, she 
wunerermnch beloTed — and hence, too, her tacit bnt life- 
long differences with her daughter. 

Hadame Necker checked and represrad in almost er«^- 
thing a nature that required to be mled indeed , bat not qnite 
CO etoady. 6ermaine was gentle, bnt she had impassioned 
and even ezaegeiated feeUngs. She contd not bear her 
parents praised without burstiDginto tears; the mere tbonght 
of seeing some distinguished person gave her palpitation of 
the heart; but the most singular proof of this dangerous preco- 
citj^ is that irtiich Gibbon suKgested. When he came to Paris 
during G-ermaine's childhood, be visited hia old love, and was 
kindly received bj both H. and Madame Necker. The child 
■aw how much her parents valued his convenation, and con- 
ceived the strange project of securing them this gratification 
hj manving him. She was ten , and gravely made the pro- 
posal toner mother. 

Surely the child who could think , feel . and talk so ml- 
childishly, ought to have been taught, rather than checked,, 
bow to cut out paper kings and qnecng , if needed. We have 
already said that she did it by stealthy she did more, she read 
"Clanssa Harlowe," a forbidden book, in apite of the prohibi- 
tion. Hadame Necker had a nervous complaint that com- 
pelled herto stand and walk rather than sit She gave Ger- 
maine her lessons whilst she was pacing the room up and 
down. When her back was tnmed " Clarissa" was opened, 
when she came back the book vanished , and thus the goodly 
volumea were gone through. No wonder that when later in 
lifeshegaily confessed this, Madame de StaSI added; "The 
elopement of Clarissa has been one of tbe great events of my 

With that youth, disobedient and imaginative. Hadame 
Necker had little sympatbr ; and if Germaine baa a larger 
and more generous nature tnan ber mother , it is also true that 
she had not, and did not wish to have, her mother's virtues. 
She rejected control, thought freely on most su bject s, and 
trusted to her impulees, as if impulses, though amfsbls, could 
ever guide the wayward human heart. A sad and not com- 
mendable feeling on either side, jealousy, widened i b-yn'i' 
which found no vent in words , but was none iJie leas felt and 
seen by all who knew both. 

Few husbands and ta&exa have been adored as Necker 
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idolized faim , uid ooth procUimed their worship to a world 
that cares little for domestic adoration, ha heroes are simlit 
and magDJficent; thxy stand raised on a pedestal, far abore 
theoalm, shad^ regions of private life. Iiwegetglimpaesof 
Koodnesi, of tendemeu, audioavitj, Bomnch the better; but 
uey mnit be no more than glimpses , and moreover the fame 
that calls oi)t look to that privacy must be unique and un- 
questioned. Such is notNecKer's; he bad his day of populari^ 
and pride, bnt that day has left few traces in history. The 
nation that hailed him with rapture turned from him to the 
impassioned eloqnence of Miiabean, and from him to the 
teachings of the scafEbld. Neeker was a ^at man for a few 
hoars, m the dam of a day that filled Eoiope, as well as 
France, with honor, and that dosed with the gigantic power, 
the despotism; and the fatal greatness of a NapoTeon. What- 
ever his gifts, whatever his virtues, mediocrity has now set her 
seal on him, and posterity will scarcely revoke the decision. 
But thus did not jndze his wiie and daughter. He was not 
merely an admarable husband and father in their eyes, he was 
the one man to love and adore. Germaine's conversation was 
eloquent and delightful, and Madame Necker could not see 
how mnch her hilsband delighted in it without feeling that she 
had lost something in a heart which once was hers undivided; 
on the other hand , Hademoiselle Neckei loved her father too 
passionately not, to feel a sort of jealousy of his wife, even 
though that wife was her own mother. That Madame Necker 
was jealous of hel: daughter, Madame Necker de Sanssnie 
acknowledges, tenderly though she deals with her; and 
Madame de Sta^. who wrote Jier father's private life, has 
frankly confessed ner own feelings. Speaking of his solitary 
yonth in Paris before his marriage,- ^e makes Uiese strange 
remarks; — 

"Sometimes talking with me in his retirement, he went 
over that time of his life, of which the memory moved me 
deeply — a time when I imagined him so yonng , so amiable, 
BOBohtarj'; a time when our destinies might have been united 
forever, if fate hadmadenscotemporarieel" And farther on, 
allodine to his marriage , to his tenderness for his wife , and to 
that laay'e virtaes, she adds, " She wanted the nuiqae being, 
sbfl fonnd him, she spent her life with him ; God spared her the 
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nuaeryof HUTiTiiig him: peace and honoiif to her asbea! She 
deaerred happineaB more than I did." Surely the Uw that 
prohibit pauion , eren in our beat and purest feelings , nerer 
prored iti witdom more efE^toally tii«n in a CA»e like tbi*. A 
pnre and Bincere love ibr an excellent hnnbaiid and fiither 
■HveitfaelesB eontribnted to divide a noble-minded woman like 
Madame Necker, and a generooB one like her daughter. 

Thus, revering ber mother, bntadoringher&thet, grew 

11 Oennaine, an eloquent, impaMioned, and brillianl girl, 

lebeanty would have made queen of all hearts. 



X. 



A man of mauj aceompliohmentH , who broke the heart 'of 
[ademolMlle de I'EipinaMe, to whom rite addrewed thoie 
strange, impasuoned letter* which were written in the ven 



feveroflove, and who died himself of wonnded pride - 
Onibert — i>said toharebeenbewitchedhrQetmaineNecker. 
Under the name of Znlm^ he tlins punted ner in the fervour of 
her 7011th. Setting aside the inflated taste of the age — and 
it mnst be confessed it was eapeeiallf that of Hadame Necker 
and her circle — this portrait sives us a singnlar and powerfbl 
impression of what Oennaine Necker was in her youth: — 

"Zulm^ is only twenty, and she is the most "celebrated 
priest - ' '■ «. ■ . " 



locks; her features were r 
they told of something beyond the destiny of her ses. Thus 
mieht we paint the muse of poesy, or Clio, or Uelpomene. 
■Here she IS I here she ist' all cried when she appeared, and 
breath seemed gone." 

The priestess sin^ to the accompaniment of a gold and 
ivory 1^; then, laymg|itby, she talks "of nature, of the im- 
mortality of thesoul, of the love of freedom, of the charm and 
perils ofthe passions." 

"I hear her — I look at her with transport — I see in her 
features charms beyond beauty. How varied and expressive 
is the play of her countenance 1 What shades there are in the 
tones of her voice '. How perfectly do thought and expression 
agreel She talks, and, eren if her words did not reach 
me, her tones, her Kestures, her looks, would have made 
me nuderstand her. She ceases a moment, and her last words 
echo in my heart, and J see in her eyes what ebe baa not jet 



ipoken. She is whollrailent, and ttie temple ii filled iritb 
^pplame. Her head beodB modeitly, ber droopiiiK ejelide 
Teu her eyes of fire, and the ann seemg pme from hb. 

HiKhlT-eoloored though this portrut ii, it only doeeHade- 
moiBeile Neckei jnetice. She had a iwarthy , mulatto-like 
complexion, Btrongly- marked features, a fall pTqjecttDg 
mouth, and a maiciiline appearance. TheBe disaavantages 
were more than balanced bj fine eyes, and what Benjamin 
Constant caUed her magnificent look, a countenance joll of 
paaaion, feeling, and tendemesB, a voice full of music, and an 
eloquence bo rare that it Burpaaaed the literary fame she ac- 
quired later. "If I were queen," «ajdMadamedeTess^, "I 
would order Madame de 3ta@l to talk to me for ever." It is 
only by the effect it produced on others that we can now even 
remotely conceive What that magic gift waa like. Madame 
Necker de SaBasnre, her relative and adopted aiater, says there 
was something heavenly in her language, and that her conver- 
sation in the t&e^llle was more than conld be imagined. 
"Sverything with her sprang from the heart," she says — 
"£ven thought;" and elsewhere she confesses that all her 
feeling — hiendship even — had the vehemence and im- 
petuosity of lore. 

There lay the charm; Ufa was ardent and itrong in her. 
^e felt deeply. There was paaaiou even in her intellect, a 
power toenjoy and suffer in her whole being beyond the usual 
lot. Gifts of mind and heart which we often see apart blended 
in her, and with them the rare and lovely power of clothing 
feeling and thought in language eloquent and true. The faa- 
cinatian she exercised was unrivalled: it was that of a genius 
and a woman. She dazzled first, then she captivated. The 
apontaneousnesa of her feetingB , the frankness with which she 
expressed them, her vivacity, wit, eloquence, and power of 
arfrnment formed a rare combination of all that can amaze as 
well as charm a lislener. 

In hia analysis of her ^wer — and he wrote when he had 
ceased to love — Benjamm Constant baa been both penetra- 
ting and minute. The sweet smile, the eipreasion of eood- 
neas, the simplicity of manner, the absence of all coldness, 
affectation, oi awkward reserve, the trank and graceful flat- 
tery, and the ineihaustible Tariety of conversation which 
daesled, drew, and conciliated whosoever approached her, 
are carefully noted by one who had felt all tiieir sednotion. 
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"Ikuoirnoone,'' he adds in conchinoii, "iiiio is more eon- 
vJDced of her own immeiue saperiority over aver^ one, and 
with wbom that conrictioa is less fell" 

Th«t superioritT^, which consisted more in the onion of 
rmifl gifts than in one partienlar power, was also more per- 
sonal than literarj. We mar now jodge her by what she aid: 
her cotemporaries saw ehicmy what sfie was. But if at all 
Bmes Uaaame de StaSl's intjeilect was eupenor to her wri< 
tings, eloqnent and power&lthouf^ these were, inheryontli 
the difference was very striking. Before she was twenty she 
wrote a comedy in verse, of little merit; and two tragedies, 
oneofwbich. "JaneOrar," alonewas published. Itiacold, 
and gi^BB little promise of foture feirour. Borne tales in prose, 
and far superior to her poetry, she also composed , but they 
were not published for many years, and she was more known 
as a remarkable girl than as an anthoress when she hecame U. 
de Staars wife. 

The Baroa of StaSl-Holstein was a middle-aged man.' He 
wasaS^ede, and he represented his sovereign at the French 
Court. He gratified H, Necker's ambition, for he was a noble; 
and Madame Necker's feelings , for he was a Protestant. He 
admired Mademoiselle Necker; she felt no aversion to him; 



which his sovereign promised, and that he would never insist 
on her leaving M. and Madame Necker. Thus, at twenty, she 
became his wife. A cold destiny for one who never ceased to 
feel a woman's oiily perfect happiness — love in marriage. 

That happiness she conla scarcely have anticipated in 
snch a union. Perhaps that coneciouBness of het persomU 
deficiencies which once made her say she would give naif her 
wit to possess the form and features ofMad&medeSimiane, a 
beautiful but foolish lady, made her relinquish all hope of 
being loved. Perhaps, too, the wish of being a Baroness and 
an ambassadress may have been an inducement with one 
whom all h^judgment did not save from the small form of 
ambition. Whatever her motives were — filial obedience, 
worldly wisdom, or the wishito enter aristocratic sodety — 
her decision was a fatal one; fer, by binding her to duties 
she had not always the heroism and self-deoial to fulfil , this 
unhappy union marred the best and fairest portion ot her 
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Msdemoiaelle Necker was known to the friends whom her 
mother gathered uvund her, and thia was no mconsiderable 
portion of the French Utenuy world; but Madame de StaSt 
moved in a wider circle, wh^ her appearance was maAed 
br some terrible mistakes. Alreadr, attfaeageofserenteen, 
Bhe had startled the old Mar&haliB de Honchf , one of the 
greatest ladies of the anden rigime, hj asking her what she 
thought of lore. But thoogh thia was bad enough, her pre- 
sentation to Marie Antoinette was infinite^ worse. Ber cnrt- 
tej to the queen was all wtODg j one of the trinuninzs of her 
drass got loose ; and when she called on Madame da Folignac, 
she forgot l}er cap in the carrik^e. This was an ominoai be- 
ginning in a conntrj where ridicule has always been strong, 
and was then aU-powerful. But Madame de StaSI laughed at 
her mistakes, got 07er them, and soon became something 
more than a mere court-lady. 

Her literary and. political career now beean. She wrote 
t^d wblisbed her letters on the writings ana the character of 
J. J. Rousseau. They were intended for private ciicolation, 

ntnit soon made their way to the general pablic. The delicacy 
of analysts and power of reasoning displayed in^hia essay 
were very remarkable in an author who had scarcely passed 
her twentieth ye^. Power, indeed, is always Madame de 
StaeTe attribute. She is often wrong, but she is never weak; 
and she rarely fails to be originaL it has been said thafier 
ideas were not all ber own — that she gathered them in con- 
versation, and ^ut them down in prinL In the first place, 

' there is nothing to prove that such was the case: in the se- 
cond, if Madame de Stael owed her ideas to her Iriends, 
Mannontel, Thomas, Grimm, Rayual, &c., these gentlemen 
must have thooght more and better in conversation than they 
thought in writing — a remark that has never been applied to 
them; for they were all laborious and painstaking authors. 
In no case can the merit of style be denied to Madame de 
Stael. N ature had given her that woaderfiil dft which is to 
thought what lisht is to nature. She did sot cultivate it She 
cannot be coneidered a eareAil and correct writer; she wrote 
i)q;ii31y, and wrote too much as ^e tlUked; but her very 
wtvds seemed clothed with vigour and pregnant witb images. 
A hwpy instinct taught her how to treat ^oqnentiy the most 
arid themes , and to give all the charm of orinnal uioaght to 
B.$lMe and critical ezaminatiou of the woi^ Mothers. 
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The "Letters on Rooueaii" appeared •hortl^ before the 
outbreak of the French Berolntion — an event defined to 
ezeT4UBe paiamoimt inBneooe on the life, opiniuw, andlite- 
tarj career of Madame de StaiL 
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A troMAx like Madame de StaSl, m ardent and so entiin- 
eiaatic, thedanghterofaminiBter, and an ambagsador'B wif^, 
could Bcareelf nil to take an active part In thia the most 
remark^e, and, alaal the moat tn^c event of modem 

Necker's first minlBtry eitended from 1776 to 1781 , when 
court intrignes made bim resign. His daughter was atdy fif- 
teen; she was twentj-two, and Baroneta da StaSl, when he 
was recalled to power in 1788 — and it was she who had the 
happf mission of giving him the first news of his appoint- 

Sbe was jojouB ^d full of hope; France wai in all the 
fervour of her liberal aapiratioiifl — a new era of glory, of 



.incetelyin hisgenina, n<n to see in hia advent the herald of 
a glorious time. Necker's popularly was great, bnt it did 
not deceive him. When Jie received the news at Saint Ouen, 
he signed to leave that retreat, for he felt his time was pasL 
Do wbat good he might, events would go faster than hia wjll, 
and would be stronger than his power to restrain. "It ist,^ 
late," he said; and as his dauehter still rejoiced, he added, 
"A minister's daughter has onTj pleasures — she enjojs the 
reflection of her father's power, but thatpower jtself^isater- 
dblerespouaibilitj, now eepeci ally." 

The States- General opened in Versailles on the 5th of 
Haj, 1789. On the eve of that eventful dav, Madame de 
StaSl, and Madame da Montmorin, wife of the minister for 
foreign aSaire , were looking out from the same window when 
the twelve hundred deputies passed below on their way to the 
church to hear masa. The three et«tes ~ the elergv, the 
nobles, the commons — went by. Madame de Stall, the 
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dangbter of the liberal miniBler, and herself ardent in what 
tiien seemed liberty, coald not conceal her joj'audherhttpei 
KB she looked at the repreientativeB of France. But Madame 
de Montmoriu , a quiet, commonplace woman, 'utid to her in 
an emphatic tone which impTeseed Madame de StaSl, "Yon 
are wrong to rejoice. Great diaostera to France and to m 
will come outof thia." 

Never, BO far as concerned the speaker, was speech more 
prophetic. Madame de Montmorin, and one of her sons, died 
onthescaffold; herotherson was drowned; her hneband was 
masBacredin the fatal days of September; her eldest daughter 
died in prison, and the rounger, Madame de Bennmont, snr- 
viTed only to die of grief. 

The Ol-jadged and never opportnne resistance of Lonb 
XVI. to the spirit of the times hastened evoits. Troops were 
gathered aroond Paris . and early in Jnly Necker was dis- 
missed and exiled ; but ue troops would not fire on the people, 
and on the Htb of Jnly , three days a^er Necker's departure, 
the Parisians took the Bastille, that first and memoraole step 
in what now became the Revolution. Even though he banished 
him irom France , Ae King gave hia minister a marked proof 
of esteem. He ordered him to leave the cosntry at once , and 
with the grbatest secrecy. Necker obej^ed scmpulously. 
When the King's letter came , he and his wife wfre at dinner, 
BUrrounded b^ numerous gneats. No change of dtnntenance 
betrayed tbcir secret. Aa soon as they were alone, they 
entered their carriage, aa if to take a drive, and travelled 
post-haste t6 Brusaela, Necker left a letter for his daughter, 
ID which he bade her go to the countrj', test her presence in 
FaHs should be taken advantage of hf the malcontents. She 
oh *yed: notwitbont a sort of rc^et: .deputations from all the 
quhrtersofPaiia were [louring into her house, and there was 
a fever of eicitement in the very «ir, which a young and 
ardent woman like Madame de Btael could haixlly resist. Two 
days after Nccker'a departure, ftf. and Madame de StaSl 
followed him. They fonndhimandhiBwife^aninnatBrua- 
BeU, atiil wearing the full dinner-dress, now covared with doat, 
in which they had left France ; for the^ had obeyed the King's 
orders so strictly as not even to bring away a change of 
attire. On thus seeing her father, calm as in his prosperi^, 
HadaroedeStaSlkneHathiafeetinatransportof admiration 
and lore. 
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Necker and H. de StaSl went on to Bile; the two ladie* 
followed theni slowly, and were oTertftken at Frankfort bj Uie 
conrier who recalled Necker to power. He had learned at 
B&le the rerolntioD&ry triumph , fimm the lipi of Madame de 
Folignso , eompeiled to flj before it ; and when hia wife and 
daughter added to these tidings the news of his recall, he did 
not conceal fiom them apprehensions ^ which his wife shared . 
so br that she wished him to decline this perilons hononr, but 
which his more hopeful daoghter heard , and could not think 
founded. Conscious that he must now sacrifice his popularity 
to serre a falling cause, Necker returned to Paris. Nerer did 
triomph more splendid await a popular minister. From B&le 
to Paris he met with one long ovation. Women knelt on the 
road as he passed, men unyoked bis horses, and drew hia 
cania«. With him seemed to return that liberty whose reign 
was to be so tragic OnreachingParis, Necker at once pro- 
eeeded to the HStel de Ville, to ask for an amneaty of the 
conqnered party; an impassioned and enthusiastic crowd 
heard him with ^ansport. When he stood on the balcony and 
apoke — theheroof that crowd's worship — HadamedeatagI, 
overpowered by her feelings, fainted with joy. "When I re- 
turned to conscioiuness," she wrote, many years later, " I feit 
1 had reached the limits of all possible happiness." 

But thowfh she conceived no rapture beyond this, she little 
thonfbt hkr^appinesB would be so brief. Uirsbeau had risen, 
a splendid but turbulent genius — the vei; geoiua of wrath 
anaatonn.' who oared not whither he led France, so her rains 
mjriit be the pedestal pf power and fame. 

Little m9re than V year Uter, on the 8th of September, 
1790, Necker resigned Hb popolarity was gone for ever — 
it was so far gone that the people would not let him leave 
the kingdom. Oo suspicion of navinc betrayed the popnlar 
cause, he was arrested it Arcis-sur-Aube; his life was even 
threatieued , and an order of the Assemblfte Coustitoante was 
required t« set him at^berty. He retired to.Coppet, in 
Switzerland, and there hia daughter soon followed nim. Iii 
the private life s&e has written of her father, she paints in a 
very touching li^ht his resignation, and those brandfol do- 
mestic TJrtaes whiqh made bm be adored in his own home. 

Hitherto, HadamedeStaHI's political influence hod been 
as a reflex of her &tber's power. Now . her eloquence , her 
optnions, her connexion with eminent politioal men, gaveher 
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& power of her own, wUch can be rather divined thui related ; 
for it wM occult, and conoected with circumstances of her life 
which she has Toluatarily kept in the shade. 

Hadame de StaSI was wliat was then called a constitn- 
tionaliat. She bad an udent love of freedom, and thought the 
oligorchsl constitution of England the most perfect form of 
goremment. She forgot two very important facts, which 
others after her have lorgotten — Chat forms of goTemment 
are good or e?il according as they suit a nation ; and that the 
EngUsh constitution res^ on the power of a strong aristo- 
cracr, which was wanting in France. There it had long been 
crosned hy absolute power, and it could not be restored by 
anyma^corsleight-of-hond. The power of a class mnstbe 
an inheritance or a conquest It can be taken — it cannot be 
bestowed. The aristocracy of France were chiralrous and 
brave, but they were too weak to take the rule which had so 
long been surrendered to the kin^; and the people f£lt them- 
-eelves too strong t 
they already found 
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bote was ancient and honoured; but his orimn, thongh nn- 
acknowledxed, wBsknowntobeiUaHtrions, if rank can efface 
Bin. EIb ^tber was attach ed to the person of the Princes 
Elizabeth, danghterof LouiiXV., and followed her to Parma 
on her mamage. H.deNarbomie is said to have been their aoD. 
Another of the princeaseB is thought to have been hia mother, 
and his striking likeness to the old French king strengthened 
either rumour. Madame de Narboone helped to conceal the 
shame of her rival, and brought up the child as her own. He 
was handsome, amiable, and accomplished, as a man, and 
univerBally beloved. 

Was it merely friendship , or — as herenemiea stud — was 

it love, which bound Madame de Stael to this descendant of 

the French kings, now wedded to the cause of the people? It 

is bard to say. A great name, the charm of genius, and, above 

all, of a most generous heart, havemade the world indulgent 

for Madame de StaSl. Fewhave been found to dare to repeat 

_i.nt ».. .oM nf ho. xkiH, ^Ua ijved, and what none have 
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BemtblioofwUchVersiuatidgaidtbat itwaslikeSatnrn, for 
it deroiiTed ita own chiloren. Men irho were liberals the daj 
before now became proscribed aiistociats. M. de Narbonne 
and anodier fonnd an asflum in Madame de Stall's hooM^ 
bat ibe conld not hide them bo well that a search would not 
betray their presence; and to be seen was to die. A search waa 
ordered and attempted. Madame de StaSl opposed it with a 
mixtaie of good-humour, flattery, and argument which the 
conunusoiVe could Dot well resist. Her hdtel, beine an am- 
bassador's, could not, she warned him , be searchS without 
violating tbe rights of nations , and thus bringing down on 
FnuiCethe wrath of Sweden: and as Sweden, sbeadded, waa 
onthefrontiersofFrance, the consequences might be dread< 
ftd. This new geography frightened the commisiaire. He 
retired reBpeetfuUT, andageneronsDntchroan, Doctor BoU- 
man, who Later risked his suety to deliver La Fayette, offered 
Madame de Stael to give M. de Narbonne the passport of a 
fiiend , and take him to England. The ofFer was gladly ac- 
cepted, and a few days later M. de Narbonne wiis safe in 
London. 

Madame de StaSl bad a passport for herself and her ser-. 
vants,bat conld not bear to leave whilet so many of her friends 
were exposed to perish. On the Slst of August she learned 
that M.deJauconrt and H. deLally-ToUendal, a descendant 
of an old Irish family, hut by birth a Frenchman, andoneof 
the most eloquent men of tbe day, had been arrested, and sent 
to the Abbaye, Every one knew, oi seemed to know, the fate 
that was t« Defall prisoners. Condorcet and the English am- 
bassador. Lord Sutherland, saved Lally ; Madame de Stael 
waa Jauconrt's friend. The members of the Commune de 
Paris were masters of the city. Madame de StagI knew none 
of them , but Manuel had a bterary turn , of which she took 
advantage. She wrote to request an audience; he answered 
by giving her a meeting at seven tbe next morning. Demo- 
cratic though she found the hour, she was punctual. She 
S leaded hard for the order that was to set Lally and M. de 
aucourt free, and Manuel could not resist her eloquent 
entreaties. Lallv was already out of prison, but at her request 
be procured M. ae Jauconrt's freedom. This was on tbe Ist of 
September. Twenty- four hours later the massacres began. 

On that terrible day, the 2nd of September, Madame de 

StaSl wM to leavo Paris, Onbnda the dty she was to find 

W C,<,„gk 



another Awtin, the Abb^ de Honteeqnieo, who wu to tnrel 
with her, diggniied ea her aerruit 

Hsdune de StaSl'* generous anxiety to keep &n eppoint- 
meut 80 important to the Abb^, for want of punctual!^ nuKht 
Toin him, nearly proved fotal to hsTKlt. Scarcely had ber 
carriBge left theUfitel de Snide, when a herd of furiotuold 
women aatailed it with menaces and eries: ferocioaa-looking 
men came to tbeii aid ; Madame de Stael nad barely time to 
whisper a message for the Abb^ Monteeqoieu to one of her 
serrants, when she was taken to the section of the quarter, 
there accosed of favouring the escape of the proscribed 
royalists, and ordered to go to the Hotel deVille. Sodeiue 
was already the crowd — and what a crowd I — that Madame 
de Stall's carriage took three hours to proceed from tbe Faa- 
boorg Saint Germain tOtheHdteldeVille. Cruel faces, looks 
that seemed to thirst for blood, and sinister threats of death 
and vengeance, escorted her ^e whole way- Theveiy gen- 
darmes aoawered her entreaties for protection with menacing 
or Bcomfnl gestures. One alone, moved bjheryouth and her 
position — she was far advanced in pregnancy — promised to 



leaving her carriage, ascended the steps, on which, not a 
month^efore , several men had been massacred. She passed 
through a wall of pikes and lances threateningly bent over her 
head. As she was goine up the stepa a man directed his lance 
towards her. The faithiul gendarme's sword warded the blow. 
Madame deStagl says, and with truth, that if she had fallen 
then she must have perished. There is little doubt that men 
and womenwho did not even know her name, but who saw in 
her one of the hated class, would have torn ber to pieces. And 
little more tha^ three years before, and in this very place, the 
daughter of Nccker had fainted with j ot to hear the rapturous 
enthusiasm of the crowd welcoming ner father's return to 

She breathed freely on entering theH&telde Ville, where 
she found Bobespierre and several others. The arrival of 
Manuel proeuied her a room, in which she was locked np 
with her moid, and where tbev waited six hours — "dying of 
honger, thirst, and fear," she nauklr declares. Their window 
looked on the Place de Grive, and they couldsee the mur- 
dcseia coining book from the prisons with arms bare and 
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Mood'Btomed, and they could hear the Airioas criei of these 
savage men who summed np in a few dajs the wrath and 
reveose of agea. 

ThankB to Mannel, Madame de StaSl was released, "Ah!" 
he cned, much moved, "how happj I am to have set fom 
two Mends free!" Alaal six moatha later, Manuel himself 
perished on a soaffold, for having humauelr refused to vote 
the King's death. To prevent M»dame de StaSl from assist- 
ing anjone to escape, she was not allowed to travel with any 
servant but her maid, and a gendarme escorted her to the 
Swiss trontier of France. 

Boring the terrible reign of terror Madame de Stael wrote 
little; aaeloquent but unavailing pamphlet, in favour of the 
unfortunate Queen, appeared without her name, but was 
generally known to be oers. Her father had already, in 
October, 1793, requested to be counsel for Louis XVI. , a 
perilous office, which was committed to M, de Malesherbes, 
and which he expiated on the scaffold. By this offer M.Necker 
forfeited two thirds of his property in France. 

Madame de StaSl was in England when the great tragedy 
took place. We find her at the head of the httle French emi- 

frant colony of Juniper Hall, Surrey, so agreeably described 
y Hiaa Bumey and her friends. Delicate ladies, who had 
crossed the channel in an open boat, and been fourteen hours 
at sea; Counts, who were glad to borrow their tailor's coat, 
and who with eharacteristic openneaa acknowledged it, and 
laughed at their own misfortunes. £i-Dukes, ez-Bishopa, 
ex-Miniaters, Montmorencys, Talleytands, Lally-Tollen- 
dab, the flower of the old aristocracy in birth, wealth, and 
merit, now^thered in that English refuge, short of supplies 
and very short of hope , but easy, dignified, and free, and, 
above all, good-hnmoured. Even the damp kitchen and 
parionr cottare to which some were reduced bad not the power 
to repress the nuoyancy of the national temperament. 

The queen, and the generous queen, of this little world 
was Madame de StaSL Two of the men whose livea she had 
risked her own life to save were with her, and gladdened her 
heart with their presence. Her friends. M. de Narbonse, 
Talleyrand, Madame de Beaamont — the only survivor of 
the miniater Montmorin's family — and fAa'r ihenda, shared 
her home. A M. d'Arhlay — whose wife Miss Bumey was 
duti&sd to become — who had been a4jiitant to La Fayette. 
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and gliared his prison, was there aa Narboime** friend, and 
transcribed Madame de Stael's latt and ver^ illegiblj-written 
work on the Pasaions ; Lall^-ToUendal read alond hit tragedy 
of "Strafford;" and Talleyrand listened and smiled, put in 
a word snd a criticiam now and then; told Hadame de Stael, 
who resd sonte fragments of her work, that she did not know 
how to read prose; was pronounced a man of "admirable 
conversatioD, quick, terse, fin, and^etdeep to the extreme 
of these four words, bf the penetrating Mias Bumej, and 
jet disliked, spite nis mfinite wit, till, without effort, by 
the charm of that softness so pecnliarly his , he won over not 
merely that diBceming judge, Dnt every one aronnd him. Sh» 
was amazed at finding her first impression so quickly re- 
mored, and could not nelp writing t^ her father: "It is ia~ 
conceivable what a convert M. de Talleyrand has made of me. 
Susannah is as completely a proselyte." 

But deeper, stronger, and more genuine was theinprea- 
sion produced by Madame de StaSl. ■' She is one of Uie firat 
women I have ever met with for abilities and extraordinary 
intellect," wrote Miss Bnrney, to the Doctor, in Chelsea. 
Little notes — in which Madame de StaSl called Miss Bumey 
the first woman in England — were followed by an invitation 
to spend some time at Juniper HaH-, which , though accepted, 
Doctor Bumey did not allow his daughter to comply witfa. 
Unpleasant rumours eonceming Madame de StaSI's political 
prindples, and her connexion widi M. de Narbonne, were 
alreaay rife in England. Miss Burner was annoyed with the 
report, though she disbelieved it "She loves him tenderly," 
she wrote back to her father, "but so openly, bo simply, ao 
nnaffectedly , and with such utter freedom from all coquetry, 
that, if they were two men or two women, the affection coold 



mustbe, withhim, her sole attraction." 

A coolness followed , however, the inlereonrse slackened, 
and Madame de StaSl was not nnconBciona that she bad been 
slighted. Somewhat sharply, she asked Mrs. Phillips if wo- 
men were always under control in England. She probably 
tbouight Miss Bumey — her elder by some years — eapable of 
visiting at Juniper Hall without reference to paternal autho- 
rity, in a letto' which she addrensed to the author of "C«d- 
lia," on her eatnmgement, she justified herself calmly enough, 
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._ . aede Staglgradoallj Yielded 

to public opinion. Mn.Pl)illipa, her sister, and Madanie de 
StaSl'H neigbbonr, Beenu to nsiTe cared less for the world's 
decrees on this matter. Her partialltf is often and dearly 
expressed; not withoat some occasional ceusnre, but vith 
evident sincerity. '■ Madame do Stagl is , with all her wild- 
nesB and blemiahes, a deliehtfiil companion; and M. de N. 
rises upon me in esteem and affection every time 1 see him. 
Their minds , in some points , oueht to be exchanged ; for he 
is as delicate as a really feminine woman, and evidently 
suffers when be sees her setting U$ bi'ens^aneeg aside. -- -* 



often enough befaila her to do 1 must go back to Mon- 

dn, to tell you something that passed which stnick and 
affected me very much. M. de TallejTand arrived at Jimiper 
todinner, andMadame deStagl, ina state of the mostTebe- 



dn, to tell you something that pi 

affected me very much. M. de TallejTand arrived at Jimiper 
todinner, andMadame deStagl, ina state of the mostTebe- 
ment impatience for news, would scarce give him time to 
breathe betweenfaerquestioDB; and when she had heard all he 
could tell her, she was equally impetuous to hear all his con- 
jectures. She was evidently elated with hopes of such suc- 
cess aa would give peace, security, and happiness to them 
all, yet scarce dared give nay to all her flattering expecta- 
tions. M. de Talleyrand's hopes were alive . likewise , thon^ 
hedidnot, like her, lose his composure ana comic placidness 
of manner." 

Bnt all the hopes and coqjectnres of the little colony were 
soon at an end. Madame de Stael was summoned to Holland 
by her husband, and, with many tears, she obeyed the calL 
M. de Narbonne remained behind^ wiui M. d'Arblay^ who 
m^ried Miss Bufney , and did nothing to renew her intimacy 
with bis former friend. 

From Holland, Madame do Stael probably proceeded to 
Switzerland, where her mother died in 1794. 

To the last Madame Necker was the most tenderly lored 
of wives ; and when we read how Necker stood still for hours 
because she had chanced to fall asleep with her bead on his 
ahonlder — she was a victim to sleeplessness — and yet how, 
after her death , he was tormented with scruples as to whether 
be bad or not loved her enough — we can nndentand the 
paseiouate love a daughter like Madame de StaSl felt for a 
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man whoM heart wu h tender, sjid wIioh mind wm bo 
delicate. 

Her own generons heart fbnnd safficient opportnnitiea few 
doing good in the vicinity of Switserland to France. Beftageea 
crossed the iiroatier, found an asylnm at Coppet, and were 
there aheltered under Swedish name*, that the magistratea 
of the Confederation might not be compelled to give Uiem np. 
"We thought onrselres jnstified in deceiving tyrannj," she 
frankly says. Once the passport nsed by one <5 those faptiyea 
wM Swiss. Its authenticity waa suspected, Yonng M. de 
Chayla was arrested on the frontier, and his ancle, that H. 
de JautMinrt whose life Madame de StaSI had aaved a year be- 
fore , and who was now at her house under a Swedish name, 
was in the greatest grief. Unless U. Eeverdil, Ziientenant 
Baillival, daimed H. de Chayla as a native of Vand, the 
young man must he shot withm twenty-four hours. M. Be- 
verdil at first re^ed to commit what he called, and what 
was, an act of forgery- ^^ also objected that, skonld the 
truth be discovered, Switzerland would po longer be able to 
protect her own subjects. Bat Madame de StaSPs moral code 
wu in her heart She spent two hours in pleading the cause 
of hnmanitv against that stillmore sacred of conscience; and 
at length M. Heverdil yielded , and M. de Ohayla was saved. 
All Hadame de StaSl's faults and virtues are exemplified in 
this passage of her life. Her warm heart would Know no 
obstacle to its wishes , and her pliable principles made her be- 
lieve right what generosi^ made her desire. Twenty-three 
years after this event she still thought the course s^e had pur- 
sued the right one. 

Madame de StaSl's account of this incident is the only one 
, we have ; but if we wish to know how tndy generous she could 
he, we need only refer to a letter of Senjamin Constant's, 
written in 1794, and addressed to Madame de Charri^. 



Speaking oi 
whom she h 



"She has just succeeded, after three useless and expensive 
attempts, in saving from prison, and in aseislinK to leave 
France,' a woman, her enemy whilst she was in Paris, and 
who had made it ber task to prove her hatred in every manner. 
This b mori" than talking." 

It is indeed , and it is not merely the opinion of an admirer, 
who waa ioon to become a lover — it u thai of Joaeph de 
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Maistre, tha dogmatic Chiiitiiut, the onflinoliing tnutoy of 
theeiffhteeiiUicenturj, and of the French BerolnticML 

The^ met about this time at Laiuanue, and had some 
desperate encounterB — thoogfa, with great good-humour on 
eithertiide, they never qnorreUed. 

"I know no head so thoroushl^ perverted as iahers," be 
wrote to a friend; "it it the iufalhblereEiilt of modem philo- 
sophy on any woman. But her heart ia not at all apoilea ; she 
IB wrongly judged in this. As to wit, abe has a prodigious 
deal of it, especiallT when she does not try to have any. As 
we have not stndieil together, we have scenes that are fit to 
make one die of laughter — but we never quarrel." 

In 1T95 Madame de StaSl returned to France with her 
husband, who was once more ambaseador. Her remarkable 
work, "De I'lnfinence des Passions sur le Bonheur," com- 
manded attention, and excited criticism. It had been written 
whilst she was stiil fresh from those sad and bitter feelings 
which the Reign of Terror was calculated to awaken in one 
whose friends ivereits victims, and who loved freedom. The 
summer calmness of Lake Leman, the June splendour of earth 
and sky, the sublime and lofty peace of that divine nature, 
contrasting as they did with the despair of man, "that prince 
of the earth," as she calls him, and for whom eaith had.no 

fixb of mourning, filled her with discouragement and grief, 
'he love of honourable fame had not sav^ her father from 
reverses, patiently borne, but bitterly felt Love, friendship 
even, had, ahe found, theu' sting. When yonth is sceptical it 
stops at no limits; and, in oi(e sweeping sentence, Madame de 
Stael condemned passions , and even pure but passionate 
'feelings, as fatal to man's happiness. Sue saw no remedy in 
religion — for faitb, she declares, isosindependent of the will 
its sffiins, or any natural gift — and to study ^odness and 
pbuoBOphy she hmits the consolation of impaasioned hearts. 
The cold and the wise she did not write foe; vet we think 
that the cold and the wise alone could apply lessons so 
■tern. Impassioned hearts know bat me core — ebaoge of 
feeling. 

The religious part of the work, an admiration far suicide 
— which led Madame de StaBI so far as to call it a sublime act 
— and the bittemesBof her eonclnsions,were such at to waken 
severe criticism; but the admirable analysis of the passions, 
the delicacy witit which she traced their workings, the acute 
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and clurming thoogfata which leemed to escape firom her , bo 
apoututeoiu did the^ appear, could not bat extend Madame de 
stall's fame. She enjored her celebrity a* she eqjoved 
flreiytbing \ societ j was aa dear to her as if she had oat turdent 
friendships ; vet few women had more , and did more to keep 
thoae she had. 

It was some time before thii , in the noon of life and fame, 
that she renewed that acqnaintaiiae with Bei^amin Constant, 
which eierciied in manj respects so sad an infloence on 
her life. 

In a letter to Madune de Charri^ , dated Lausanne, 
October^ 1T91, Benjamin Constant thns deseribea the powerfal 
impression Uadame de StaSI'a eloquent goodness had pro* 
duced npon him : — 

" I cannot be as nelding to yaa about Hadame de StaSl as 
concerning H. de la Roche. 1 cannot find it difficult, asjon 
saj, to throw her some praise. On the contrary, since I know 
her better, I find it very hard not to be always praiaine her, 
and not to display the interest and admiration I feel to sU with 
whom I speak. I have rarely seen snch a union of astonishing 
andaeductivequalities, so much thatis dazzling and solid, a 
goodness so eipaneiTe and so cultivated; ho mncb generosity, 
a politeness ho uniable and so sustuned in society ; bo much 
charm, simplicity, and abandon in private. She is the second 
womani have found, who could be instead of the whole world 
to me ; yon know who the first was. Madame de Stael is in- 
finitely more witty in private than in society. She knows how 
toliateuj which neither you norl thought; shefeels the witof 
others with as much pleasure as* her own, she is ingenious and 
attentive in setting ofF those she loves, which shows both 
goodness and tact. Inshort, she is a being apart, asnperior 
creature, whomay befonndonceinacentuiy, and such that 
they who approach her, know her, andareherfriuids, must 
not ask for other happiness." 

Thedawnof loveisinthispraise, which, thoaeh she only 
claimed friendship , Madame de Charri^re resented as treason 
to herself. A jealousy, which not all Madame de Stall's 
delicate flattery and politeness could eradicate, showed bow 
much she feared this rival. When the love between Benjamin 
Constant and Madame de StaSl began, and how long it lasted, 
is more than anyone can tell, for friendship preceded its Inrth 
and ontlived its close. It was always stronger on his side than 
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on ben; and when she became a widow, and he wiihed to 
marryher, sheceAued. He threatened to oommit suicide , as 
he aftenrarda threatened when her friend the beantifbl 
Uadame B^camier, unwillingly ruled hia fererish and way- 
ward heart; but her objectioDB, probably founded on too cloM 
& knowledge of bis unhappy, irritable, and vacillating temper, 
were not removed, and Benjamin Constant lived and forgot 
her. Bnt the chann under which he was when he wrote to 
Madame de Charri^ was never thoroughly broken , and 
influenced in no small degree his pohtical and literary 

Madame de StaSl was rich , and hei husband was prodigaL 
She had two sons and a daughter , and thought herself bound 
to leave him, and separate her fortune and theirs from his. 
Since her mother's death she spent her summers at Coppet 
with her father; she returned to Paris in winter; evenforhis 
sake she could not relinquish society, and even for her sake he 
would not leave the grave of her mother, buried, according to 
her wish, in the grounds thataurroundedtheirawelling. An 
intimate iiriend oPbotb father and daughter, who spent a good 
deal of time with them in Coppet, has left us a giapnic account 
of their mode of life. The family took breakfast in Madame 
do Stall's room; coffee alone appeared on the table, bnt the 
meal lasted two hours; for avoiding politics, though she loved 
them B0_deaily, she was in the habit of saymg that with them 
one had religious morals and poetry all in one. 

Madame de Stael started some literary or philosophic ~ 
topic, in which, says M. de Ch&teauvieui, she displayed all 
"Uiat the human mmd can conceive or create of imagmation 
and depth." None could rival her in these controversies, not 
even hei father, thoueh he was no mean antagonist ; yet when. 
the victory was all but her own, she rolnatarily committed 
some mistake that yielded it up to him. To him alone did she 
ever make such a concession. 

After this hterary breakfast, the guests separated, and did 
not meet again till dinner, "which was spent in a permanent 
• qnarrelbetween M. Necker andhisold, deaf, andgrumbliug 
men-servants, relics of that r^'me which M.Necker had buried, 
and who had followed his fortunes to Coppet in their em- 
broidered coats." 

At seven, M. Neeket bad hie wbist, which was another lone 
quarrel between himself and his daughter. They left it off 
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Towfaigtieyer to pla7 again, and forgot all tbont hthenest 
(Uy. The rest of the evening was devoted to coavenatioii. 

Madame de Stall's part in the politics of her daj was too 
influential on her own destinj to be omitted in any accoant of 
'her, and too complex and occult to be easily explained 'without 
deToting more space to it than a Uteiary notice ia entitled to. 
She has thrown little li^ht on the subject herself, and only 
occasionally makes admissions which, though slight and on- 
■atisfactory , imply not merely power, bnt the habit of power. 
Her political career, snch as it was, had t)iree phases ; she was 
' powerful during the ministry of M. de Narbonne, who was said 
to be her lover, and in whose elev&tiou she had assisted, ander 
Louis XVI. Under tbe_J)irectory she also had considerabl* 
influence: one of the members, Buros, though a regicide, was 
her friend. She acknowledges that she did her best to prevent 
the crisis of the 18th of Fructidor (4th Sept., 1797) by helping 
Talleyrand — who already owed her his recall from exile — to 
tiie Hintstry for Foreign Affairs. The other members Madame 
de StagI considers her enemies, and she taxes them with 
having given orders to have ber arrested on the Swiss frontier, 
and imprisoned in Paris, on accoant of her persevering efforts 
in favour of ^I'^rA; Barras, however, defended her, saved her 
ftom that persecution, and obtained for her permission to 
return to Paris immolested. 

That she should have been persecuted in tim^ com- 
paratively calm , shows that she possessed, not the shadow of 
power, mit a reality to be dreaded even by a government. 
Already Legendre, the butcher, and one of the Parisiaa 
Deputies, had denoonced her and hermlon dor/ in the Con- 
vention. 

The 18th of Fructidor was followed by persecutions which 
moved Madame de Stagt's pity. She was accused of earring 
that dangerous virtue too far, and she left Paris for a tune; 
for, as sbe says herself, "Pity is called treason in times of 
political crises." 

Yet that generous zeal, which never forsook her, again 
made her save a man's lifij on her return to Paris. M, Norvina 
de Montbreton asked her to'interfere on behalf of his brother; 
a military commission was sitting to judge the prisoner, and 
the sentence was expected to be death. Bemadottehadbraa 
refused the life of his friend, Colonel d'Ambert; Madame do 
8t«61 did not know to wbiMo to apply, till she remembeied Aat 
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General Lemoine, who then commanded the FarU divinon, 
liked her conversatioii. 

She called on him, accompanied by M. de Nomns. It waa 
Terj earl;, for time was precious. General Lemoine was 
profuHe in tedious apolo^ea cencemiiig his apartment and his 
toilette, but refused to mterfere in the matter. All Madame 
de Stael asked of him was to ai^ an order for auspendinK the 
trial; but the fear of committing himself made him remae. 
She renewed her entieaties, feanng alike tosav too little or 
too moch. She looked altematelj at the dock and at the 
Qeneral , to aee which of the two ~ time or the man — aped 
more qtucklj to the goal she dreaded , or to that ahe wished 
for. Twice the General took up the pea to aign, and twice he 
pat it down. If we want to know the argumenta Madame de 
Btael naed, we can turn to a page ot "Delphine." The 
General's child was ill. " If you do not save this man's life," 
she cried, " yonr child will die 1" The heart ia auperstitious — 
the prophecy of woe moved the father. The eloijuence which 
few could resist prevailed once more — the order was signed. 

Itwas towards this time that the third phase of Uadunede 
Stael'g political destiny , and the most fatal to her — her long 
enmity to Napoleon — began. 

-In 1797, during one of her visits to Paris, Madame de Stael 
firstaaw the man who was to exeniiaesnch power over her life, 
and who already filledEurope with his name. His appearance, 
his manners — thoogh he meant these to be ^acioos, and 
Bpoke kindly ofler father — turned her admiration into some- 
thing that was not fear oi awe, but that partook of both. 
Marvellous intellectoal power, deep irony, and a cold will that 
cut like steel through obstacles , were the characteristics with 
which she waa atruck. They spoke on politics, and did not 
agree. Then General Bonapu1« changed the disconrse — 
apoke of the country, the fine arta, and of his love for retire- 
ment. Keserved though her account of this first interview u, 
it ia eaay to perceive that it made them eneniies. 

The coup iitdt of the 18th of Brumwre showed how 
eincerely the voung general loved retirement. Madame de 
StaSl. who had been travelling, returned to Fans on the very 
day tnis event t«ok place. He heard that she had censored 
his conduct, and he sent hei his brother Joseph, who was her 
ftiendLwith overtures of peace. The meaning of the message 
was : What did Madame de Stael want?— the two millions her 

. Cnngl. 
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bdmludleftindepoA? If ao, the Consul declared himself 
ready to aee that she received me money. " The question is 
not what I want," replied Hadame de Sta31, "bat what I 
Ihink ; " and ahe went on oppoung the new govMTunent in tliat 
taloa of hera which was but a permanent social parliament^ 
ringolarlj obnoiioQito a man who hated, above all thinga, 
the pariliunHitai7 form of goremment 

Benjamin Constant was to make a speech in the Tribunal, 
and that speech, directed against tTranny, was inspired br 
Madame de StaU. On the ere of that day her salon was full, 
and Lncien Bonaparte was one of her gnests. BenjaminOon- 
■tamtwentnp to her, and whiskered, " Tom salon ia fall of 
people that please 700 — it inll be empty to-morrow , if I 
■peak — reflect I " 

She told him to follow the dictates of his conscience. The 
speech was delivered, and the ten guests whom Hadame de 
Stagl was to have at her house on the eTenin? of that day sent 
in ten letters of excuse. Few things affected Madame de Stael 
more than to be thusdeaerted and reminded of a power beyond 
that intellectual rule she loved so dearlv. It was only by 

Eablishing her work onliterature, in 1600, that she regained 
istgronnd. Itwassneeessful;and, as the world lovea success 
of every kind,her»Q/on was thronged once more. "Delphine" 
appeared two years later. It was treated with great severity ; 
in many respects it deserved it. Madame de Stag! thought 
tiiat mnch of the animosity displayed was owing to the hatred 
the First Consnl bore her. ilenad already hinted, whilst she 
wasawav, aaDsnal, tospend the summer with her father, that 
she had better not return to Paris. Though she disobeyed, with 
apparent impnnity, this implied command, she felt insecure. 
Once more she lot Paris, and once more she returned to it, 
when in 1803, braving opinion that had perhaps restrained him 
till then, the First Consnl exiled Madame de Stael. One after- 
noon as she was sittiug, with afewhiends, in the parlour of a 
eountiy honse, where she bad hoped to remain forgotten, a 
man in grey rode up to the gate. At once she knew her &te. 
Politely enough the stranger, wbo was commandant of the 
YerBBifles gendarmerie, informed her that she was to leave 
Paris, and retire to a distance of forty leagues, within twen^- 
fonrhonrs. She replied that only conscripts could prepare for 
a j'onmey within twentr-fbnr hours , and not women and 
childteni hot she agreed toaccompany him to Paris, andto 
. C.ongl. 
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depart Uience. This gendarme had a Htenry ton, tnd spoke 
politoW of her works. 

"Xonaee, lir, vrhat it leads a woman to, to be a femrns 
d'etpri l," she replied. " Pray, if tooh eonnsel be neoeMaiy, 
cdnseihe bdies of f^onr ivaify againit it." 

Madame R^camier, who btA received her friend at Saint 
Brice, and who waa present when all this occurred, eaja, in 
one ot the &u;ments published in her memoirs : "1 witneued 
her despair; she wrote to Bonaparte, 'What a cruel distinction 
yon confer on me. IshatlharealineinT'onrstorT'.'" 

Though Joseph Bonapute interfered in her fovour, he 
conld not get the order for this arbitraiy eiile revoked. It was 
scarcely safe to plead for Hadame de Staelj still less k>, to 
show her too devoted a friendship. Madame R^camiei's affec- 
tion for her was one of the causes which brought down on that 
beautiful woman the diBpleasure of the Imperial master. In 
thefulneasof hispowerMapoleonweutsofaras tosay, "That 
he should consider as his perMiual enemy any foreigner who 
would frequent Madame Kdcamier's ealon," Was this mere 
want of maenanimity , or most we see in this speech an un- 
conscious adnuBsion of weakness? 

Itishononrable to have been BO faithfully loved as wasHa- 

none were (Teaier to her heart than the mild , modest beaii^ 
whose attraction was ao different from her own. What a con- 
trast between those two women — the dark, plain, eloquent 
Madame de Stagl, and the sweet, silent, angel face of Madame 
Beamier I 

"Dear Jnliet,"she wrote to her once^ "my heart beats with 
the pleasure of seeine yoal" And friendship nerer verged 
more on the ground of love than in the often quoted adieu of 
another letter. " With reverence do I kiss your lovely face." 

Bong exiled from Paris, Madame de Stael went to Ger- 
many, with her children and Benjamin Constant. At Weimar 
she met Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland, and laid in thatstore 
of kooirledge which she aflerwards turned to such good 
account. 

She was admired, eagerly aonght and courted; yet the 
private letters of some of^he illustrious men with whom she 
Mcame acquainted ahow that the impression she produced 
was not altogether a favourable one. The opiniona Schiller 

,. Cungl. 
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the celebrated foreigner, held madi more of blMoe than otM. 
mintton. Schillerpr4ieedher*oundfTAnkneflaaDd*inoeri7. 
and looked on her as the iaterettiagfiK'iiitmie of the cnltirateo 
French mind; but fae set her feeling above her judgmn^t; 
pitied her metapbvaical ignorance; contended that aheliMl no 
true perception of poetjy ^ and that only the eloquent and im- 

EaMioned features of fiction irere revealed to her. He gars 
er, however, some of those critical qnalities which she dis- 
played in" Del'Allemagne" — decision, aagadtj, and great 
qoickness. 

"The only unpleasant thing in her," be added, "is her 
extreme volnbilitr, which compels her Ustenra' to become sU 
ear ; bat the little French I know having enabled me to under- 
stand her conversation, yon, who are so mncb more proficient, 
will enjoy it more easily." 

There is impartiali^ in Schiller's opinion ; Goethe's, as ex- 
pressed in those letters, is rather ill-tempered than clear, m 
conv^ng an^ positive blame. 

It was dnnne this German jonmey, which she enioyedso 
much, that Ma&mc de StaSl lost her &ther. A nine day's ill- 
)B carried him off in April, 1801. News of his danger reached 



^lire. She travelled heme in a fever of anxiety, andleatned 
thetruth at Weimar. He had been the great love of her life: 
his death was certainly its greatest grief. She had never b6en 
able to foce the tboosnt of losing him. Some one having once 
told her tJiat M. Necker seemed older, she repelled the sag- 
(j^estiou with a sort of anger, and declared that she would con- 
sider aa her greatest enemy the person who would make sneh 
an assertion, and wonld never see that person again. She who 
thus nnraasonably, though fondly, ijnarrelled with the natnral 
decay of age, had now to face the bitter, the inexorable really 
of deatii. With her father the stay as well as the happiness 
of lifo senned to depart Her sorrow took the most chfldlike 
forms. Seeiiw her annoyed and perplexed about trifles, Ma- 
dame Necker Sanssnre said to her — 

"Whatmatter? Why trouble yonrself with this?" 
"Aht it is thati baveno longer gotmyfather," washer 
pitiful reply. 

He wasfliegreat, thefr/eparable want of hernature, tai 
-to that one loss she referred every tronble, every sorrow. He 

. C.<,„gk 
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was her lenaitivG point , too; and it it uud that, whereasihe 
oevec resented the evil which was said of henui, she never 
ioimi or forgave that which was said of him. 

Bf that strong love , and love deep as well as strong , we 
may test Madame de StaSl's restlessness. She eonJd never 
remain long with that adored father, Solitade killed her, and 
hv solitade we mnst understand the society of her father , hei 
children, andof the friends who, unless in the last bitter yean 
gfherexile, were constant visitors inCoppet Shehadbeen- 
reared in a crowd — an intellectual one indeed , but a crowd 
TOToUthat Shejeqnired its variety, its changing aspect, its 

giwer, and its contests. AccordiDgly, Coppet was solitude. 
onbly'so was it when she returned to it after her father's 
death ; when carM, which he had spared her, fell on her daily, 
and reminded her that she had lost him fbr whom alone she 
had never ceased to be a child. She was his last and, save 
God, bis only thongbt. 

A political worK of his bad helped to irritate Bonaparte 
against Uadame de Stagl. Her father , even when fever was 
stroDf , wrote with a trembling hand a tetter in which he as- 
snredtbe First Consol that his daughter bad no share in that 
work, that she had even not approved bis publishing it. The 
letter was sent^ and did nothing bnt give Hadame de StaSl a 
new proof of bis unfailing love; she was too formidable an 
enemy to be thus forgiven. 

And the memory of that love never forsook ber. It made 
her more religions, or, at least, strengthened her wavering 
faith in the imniorbality of the souL It took a peculiar farm,, 
too , for one who was not mSrely born a Prot«stant , but who 
never ceased to bold and maintain striotly Protestant feelings, 
even when she was least a Christian. To her father's prayers 
in ber favour she referred whatever good befell her, and she 
prayed to him as to a Mend nearer than herself to the Source 
of all mercy. This domestic worship she wished to transmit 
to her children. Years later she attributed to her father's 
intercession the happy marriage of her daughter Albertine: 
and when that daugnter was in lU- health , she offered to sena 
ber M. Necker's portrait To look at that ftiendlyand beloved 
face had sootbeaher in pain, and what it had done to her she 
tbon^t it might do to her daughter too. 

WhatMadame de StaSlwas as a daughter she also was as a 
mother — fond and devoted. Sbehadtwosonsandadanj^ter 
Fnuch Wumn of Leiitrt. 20 , 
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b7 her tint murUge. Sbe lored them infinitelj, and "wai 
puidoiMteljIoTedlivthem," said Madonie de BrogUe. Bat 
ner love blended witfi finoneaB. Shegavetiielawmherfiunilj, 
and exacted Implicit obedience. In this , ftt in o^er matten, 
Hadame de StaBl showed apractical aeiue, which was the re- 
mit of Judgment, and eapeqially of win. 

She was natural]^ careless of the fntore. Her father used 
to B«7 of her that she was like the savages who sell their hoti 
in the morning, and know not where to sleep at night. Yet, 
after hia death, when sbe had to administer her large fortune, 
she did M with eqaol pmdence and economy. Her onlj great 
Inxnry was an accomplished oook, who trsTeired with her. 
" Why be soiprised at the reception Madame de StaSI gets in 
Germany?" sud aQennan lady. "Sbe well maybe snreof 
snecen, when she comes preceded by her repntation, and 
followed by her cook." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

Hadame cla fiUEI. 

It was after her other's death that Hadame de StaSt'i 
shattered health sent her to Italy; and to ber sojourn in tbat 
beautifal country we owe "Corinne." She began it in 18(K, 
on her return. It is not when we see places that we describe 
them best, or feel their bean^ most. Memory has a mar- 
vellons power for making our perceptions of the heaatiful 
keener and deeper. 

Fouch4, then Minister of Police, flowed Madame de 
StaEl to approach Paris within twelve leagues; and going 
beyond the permission , in her longine for the very stones of 
her heloTed city, she paid it some stolen night-visits , which 
were discovered, ana had to be given up. She was near 
enongh to superintend the poblication of "Corinne." The 
snccesB of this wonderful book was great enough to waken the 
strange jealonsy of Napoleon. He is said to have taken up 
his pen, andcntlcizedit himself in the Jfimifeur— asingnlar 
proof of resentment, if true: the imperial ruler of Stirope , 
turning eritic, and hating a novel. 

Madame de Stagl had to return to Coppet. Unable to 
reiDun qniet, and, since the delight of a salon and of p^di- 
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tini and Utenuy coiiT«»atIon was denied her, Bniiinu to 
seek elsewhere that Intellectaal excitement which waa life for 
her. she paid aaother visit to Oermany in 1807. Already, in 
180i, she had btonght home one of the Schlegele with oer, 
though there was littie lore between him and ^njamin Con- 
(tant We get glimpses of this second visit in fiettina Bren- 
tano's jealous account of it. 

•'Madame de StaSl will have sufficed him (Goethe)," she 
wrote. "He will not hare remembered that I am. A re- 
nowned woman ia a cntiona thing; no other can be compared ' 
with her. She is like spirit, w^ which tJie rrain it is made 
from also cannot be oomparenl. ... I wonld rather be a simple 
nain of wheat than a celebrated woman, and rather ne 
snoold break me for his daily bread than post like a dram 
fiirongh his head." The wilfalgtrl and the celebrated woman 
met at Mayence, and mpped side bj side. No other woman. 
Bettina declares , would take this dangerous post. She fbond 
it inconvenient A crowd of men gathered and nmssedaronnd 
Madame deStaSl. "Your adorers stifiemel pettishly said 
Bettina. When she rose she saw a laurel leaf which Corinne 
had dropped after plajine with it. She trod on it wiUi tme 
Italian jealousy, and pushed it aside. Ko less significant of 
the envy Had^e de StaSl could excite is Bettma'i frank, 
graphic account of the interview between that celebrated 
lady and Goethe's moth er , written for Goethe's benefit. The 
meeting was a curion* one — Goodie's mother in all her state 
and Btimiesa, Madame de Staffl as perplexed as good breeding 
conld let her be. 

"Je ^s la m^e de Goethe," was Hadame Goethe's 
solemn declaratioD. 

"Ahl j'ensnischarm^," was the visitor's reply. 

It is hard to believe that Hadame de StaSI did not do her 
best to charm the mother of the great man ; but that mother's 
companion nothing could please. She spared Goethenothing: 
from the yellow turban, the short waist that cannot have Idl 
the heart much room, down to the full red lips; and the 
petulant condunon — "How canst thou be amiable, with 
aach an unpleasant face to look atY" she wrote, as one re- 
eolved to quarrel with the great anthoress , whom she soi* 
pecteS ber idol of admiring. 

Bettina w&B jealous, but it is indeed true that Hadame de 

Stasia first appearance was not pleaomg; itisalsotrae tbat 

,»* C,uog\c 
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■he had the gift to deetroj that fint uDprudon. She waa 
ahont fort^-two when javag Bettina saw tier ; and later still, 
to the close of her life, she had the power to please and to 
charm. She was not young when Mademoiselle Cochelet, 
rMdertoQaeenHortense, met her. Like everyone, she was 
stroek witL her Bwarthy coin^ezion and strongly -marked 
featnrea; she couf&"not mdere^d that a. woman so plain 
could ever have imtpired a passion. But Madame de StaSl 
■poke to the cpeen. Delicately and feelingly she reminded 
her that, had it been in her power, she, Madame de Sta€l, 
would not have been so long an exile; her conntenance ex- 
pressed Dothine but softness and feeling, and Hademoiselle 
Cochelet fbnnd her beautiful, and acknowledged that she 
could be loved. 

^adame de StagI spent a calm year in Vienna; then de- 
voted two years in Switaerland to writing her great work, 
"De rAllemagne." It was then that she and her friends 
amused themselvea with those dramatic representations which 
made Coppet so celebrated and attractive. Hadame de Stael 
had a beantifiil voice, and was an excellent actress. Her fine 
figure and lovely arms made her appear to advantage in the 
claBsic costume of the old tragedies. She acted wiUi a jias- 
sion and a vehemence that would never let her take off, with- 
out breaking It , the crosa she wore in the patt of Zaire ; but 
though her range wanted variety, though the inspired Corinne 
was too apparent, the eSect she produced was marvellous. 
She moved to ^ars, and had the gift of also moving to 
laughter. She wrote some slieht comedies, and excelled in , 
the parts of soabrettesi says M. de Ch&teanvieni. Acting, 
indeed, became, a passion; and, in his history of his own 
times, M. Ghiixot has given us a very charactenstio instance 
of the extent to which tnis mere amusement absorbed Madame 
de Stael. 

M.Quiaot — then ayoung man — was travelling through 
Switterland; he was introduced to Madame de StaSI, and 
sat next her at dinner. He spoke of an article by Chateau- 
briand in the Mcrcur«, and which had produced a sensation at 
the time of his departure from Paris. He ^aoted a sentence, 
word for word. Struck with the tone with which he had 
uttered the names of Nero and Tacitus, Madame de StaSl 
seized the arm of iha young stranger, and said, eagerly: 
"I am sore you would act tragic parts very well. Stayvitk 
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oa, and appear in 'Andromaqne.'" The fatnre minister of 
Louis Philippe declined the nattering proposal , and 'An- 
dromaqne,' which could baUnce for a while her deteetation 
of Napoleon in Madame de StaSl's mind, had to do with- 
out him. 

If Hadame de StaSl had not been tormented by her passion 
for Paris, how ^3i happ^, and enriable might seem her 
lU'e in CoppeL Bich, hospitable, admired and lored W aJl 
who knew her — Unng in the dailv converse of the miest 
minds — coItiTating her own marvellons powers in the happy 
liberty which freedom from sordid cares alone can give — sne 
moved like an iutellectaal sovereien in her empire. Few who 
approached l^er could resist that charm. 

" Hadame deStafil is a queen," wrote the poet Werner to 
his friend Schneffer^ and be speaks with impassioned ardour 
of the charm by which she binds men of intellect within her 
magic circle, nniting the most opposed tempers in one wor- 
ship. In this strange portrait, occasionally too free, Werner 
doCB not forget the two traits that always struck whoBoever 
approached Hadame de Stael — the marvellouH power of her 
loos, 80 frill of eoul; and the nobler power which her great 
and generous heart put into her ardent language. Werner's 
"Attila" was acted on the stage of Coppet, and the author 



(EhleuBchlSger, the Danish poet, also talks of Madame 
^ de StaSl as a queen and an enchantress! he, too, felt the 
* charm of those kind dart eyes, so fall of five andsoftnesB — 
he, too, acknowledged the power with which she compelled 
minds the most opposed to live at peace within her sphere, 

Inthe summer of 1810, herwork being finished, Madame 
de Sta@l went to Blois, the limit within which she was allowed 
to approach Paris, The lovetv and faithful UadsmeR^eamier 
was with her, and a few otner devoted friends soon joined 
her.' But even in this quiet provincial town she was tormented 
by Imperial jealousy. She once went to the play. On leaving 
the house sne was followed by a crowd, curious to see the 
feminine enemy of Napoleon. The minister of police wrote 
to the pr^fet that Madame the Stael kept her court : and the 
pi^fet, H. de Corbigny, a oouiteons and amiable man, 
repeated the speech to the exile. 

"Itisnotpowergivesittome," was her prompt reply. 



",(ingk- 
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wMpnnted, wiJ on the «Te of pablicatian. Huluiie de 
SUST lent a copy of her work to Hapoleon, with a letter 
which a more generoiu man could not bare read tuunoTCd. It 
■poke the language of entreaty, bnt withoQt meanness. Witli 
a calm digni^, sAd a Binoerily that neither allowed the writer 
to hmnble hmelf, nor yet to diagniae the pain of her exile, 
she aaked that painful exile to be revoked. She asked it nat 
merely becaiue it was a source of personal suffering, bat 
becaoae it threatcoed all the pnwitects of her children. Bat 
the very loftiness of her tone, with which a magoanimona 
heart would have been moved , seeoted , to one whom flatteiy 
had spoiled, insolence wiwthy ot panishmsQt By order of 
the minister of poliee , the ten thousand copie«ot"De I'AI- 
lemagne" were seiied and destroyed, and Hadame de Stael 
was ofdered to leare France within three days. An attempt 
was made to get her manuacript, bat her son socceeded m, 
earing it. She gave the pr^fetanimperfectoopyi andaf^ 
days delay being granted her, she rdnotantly took her toad 
to Swilsemnd and letnrned to Ooppet. 

She was now persecuted with a shame:^ meanness against 
which all her spirit and pride could scarcely bear up. The 
pr^et of Geneva advised her to conciliate tbe£mpei«r by 
writing sometluug about the infant King of Borne. Uadame 
deSt^l impatiently replied, "All I can do for him is to wish 
him a good nurse." 

It was not enough that hec sons conld not enter France, 
not even to pursue their studies — Madame de Stael was 
forbidden to go two leagaes beyond CoppeL Hec friend 
^hlegel, who had been with her for the last eight yeara 
educuing her sons, was not allowed to remain in Geneva, 
or even in Conpet, as his Germanic presence would un-French 
Madame de StaSl. The said Schlegel, baring preferred the 
Pbedra of Euripides to that of Bacme, was certainly an on- 
patriotic companion. 

The persecution now, indeed, extended from Madame de 
Sta31 herself to her friends. Two of the oldest and the moat 
devoted, if. Mathieu de Montmorency and Madame Steamier, 
were exiled for having risited her at Coppet To approach 
her became so perilous, that in theendtttisKenerons, lacge- 
hearted woman, who had never shmnk from crienda in daiu;er, 
an<l who foiind solitude intolerable and wasting, to w&oai 
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fiittodd^ and eode^ were m tho breath of life, foimd henelf 
well-nigb deserted. Unable to betir this irretched ezutenM 
saj longer, and urged by piiTate reMons. of which the im- 
peiisl police took the most ongeneioiu aaTantage , she re- 
solved to etespe firom her prison, no matter at what cost. 

Uadame de Stall's Heparation from het hoiband was short, 
and never unfidendlj. When the infirmities of ageovertook 
himj she joined him with their three children, and the; were 
alt on their wav to Coppet when he died. 

She refused to many Benjamin Constant, but was not j>roof 
agfunst the strange passion with which, without seeking it, she 
inspired M. de Bocca. He was twenty-seven, and remarkably 
handsome, bnt almost dying of five woonds received in the 
Peninaulai war. TbevmetrnQenara, inlSU. Madamede 
Stael was then for^-sve, and she had aever been handsome: 
bnt she saw him, pined him, and, by that compassion, inspired 
him with the most violent passion. 

"I shall love her so mnch that she will marry me in the 
end," he said, confidently. 

" She is old enoogb to be yoor mother," said a pmdent 
friend. 

M. deAooca's reply is ^aiacteristic of a man very much ia 
love: "lam glad you nave given me another reason for loving 



their marriage was ^eptaeciet; and hence, when, in the year 
lt)12, she fbond herself on the eve of giving birth to a child — 
the only one bom of this melancholy union — she would not 
•almit to the humiliation of being compelled to confess her 



marriage, or, by concealing it, of iqjuriiw her reputation. 
Accordinglyfii^ht was resolved on. OntheStrdof Uay, 1812, 
Madame de9tael, and her daughter, took their fans, stepped 
into a carriwe, and went ont for a drive before dinner. Their 
drive topk them on to Berne, where they met Schlegel in a 
fannhonse. ^ Salzbourg they were joined by M. de Rocca, 
and reaebed ^enna in Jane. But Austria was then under the 
voke of France; and though so far Madame de Stagl's flight 
Aad proved soccessfid , she did not venture to wut in Vienna 
for the Russian passport which was to enable her to continna 
her jonmey — that is to swv, to reach England, the goal of her 
wbnee — iy going round |4orthem Europe. 
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H&dame de SUSl has left a minnte account of tli is Journey, 
oKU miMiiea and fatigues , which helped , indeed , to shorten ' 
her life. Bnt even thooKh 'he alwajra rueired her sofferini^ 
to their anthor , she coma not exBiggerate that terrible power 
which made a va«t prison of Europe. Asenseof closeneu, of 

Spreuion,wdc;hioaiuas we follow her in her flight. Instead 
that hreadth of earth which bavels in strange lands, of 
Taried climate and changing speech, alwa^ suggest, we feel 
that the world is hemmed in within a fi9W narrow shores , all 
guarded by & tyrant's might. 

On went the fugitire , and whererer she went she found the 
jealous Anstrian police closely watching the enemy of the 
man who had humbled Austria. At length Ruebia was reached 
— on thel4th of July, the memorable anniveTsary of the taking 
of the Bastille, she entered the empire of the Czars. Shefied 
to the land of the serfs from the deapotism of the land of 
liberty. Through the rast Bussian plains she went on to 
" USOV. She travelled fast, yet she seemed to feel the breath 

lapoleon's ereat armies bieniDd her. She saw the Kremlin 

— which Napoleon was to see too — in tragic erents far ever 
memorable. From the steeple of the cathedral she cazed 
down on the oriental- looking city. She saw it gtitteriug m the 
August sun , with its gilded domes , its nlteen thousand 
churches, and its palaces smronnded by vast gardens. A. 
month later, the splendid scene was a heap of ashes and ruins 

— a month later, the beautifol villa where, as a guest, she 
dined with Rostopchin and his wife , w^ bnined down by the 
hand of ita own master. 

Hadame de StaEl was reodved with great distinctioii in 
St. Petersburg. It was there , when she complimented the 
Emperor Alexander on the good fortune of his subjects in 
owning such a sovereign, that he made her the happy and 
well-known reply: "And even were it so, I should be bat b 
fortunate accident." 

From BuBsia Uadame de StaEl proceeded to Sweden. 
There she rested for some time, and completed her woi^l" On 
Suicide," written in 1811, as a sort of atonement for the admi- 
ration she had fonneriy expressed for this criminal act. From 
SwedensheproceededtoSngland; ai ~ ~ 
1813, puhlisning "De I'Allemagne." 
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SwedensheproceededtoSngland; and there we find her, 

kdame d 
iherhon 



Mrs. Opie has left us some acconnt of Madame de StaSI, 
during this stay of hers in London, ^e saw at hier house Lora 
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Sinkiiie, theMackiDtoshes, theBomilljs, the exiled majeatr 
oftheKuigof tbeNetherUnda, and all that London then held 
of fa^ion and beanty ; and hy her testimonT she has confiroied 
what we already knew of Madame de Stael'e "ever-ready re- 
partees and almost unrivalled eloqnence." A humorous in- 
cident she has not forgotten. It is best told in her own words : 

"She had recently lefttbecourt of Beraadotte, andfrtmi 
time to time indulged herself in descanting in bis praise. At 
length , she produced a portrait in miniature of her favourite, 
painted in profile, and when it had gone round the greater part 
of the circle she put it into the h^d of Sir Henry Engleneld, 
well known as a man of virtu , science , and taste for the fine 
Arts; and while she stoodby the side of the chair on which he 
was indolently lounffiug , she evidently waited with nmch 
ttoiiety the result of his examination. Carefully and long did 
he eiamine the painting, and then holding itup to theiight 
which hong near him , he observed with slow , distinct Utter- 
ance, and in rather a loud voice, ' He is like a ferocioos sheep 1' 
on which,uttering an exclamation of justly indignant surprise, 
Madame de StaSl snatched the miniature from hun, and turned 
hastily away." 

Mrs. Inctibald she met, too, though not without some re- 
Inctonce on that lady's part . Moore^ who called her "that 
hejium of literature ," was not more wtllins to encounter ber, 
even tbough Bogei^ tempted him with Mademoiselle de Stael, 
"She is very pleasing , and dances a abawl-dance beautifully. 
The mother, too, you would like: very good-natured — very 



" Very goo 

his di^y of 1813. Scoft, however, though so keenanappre- 
eiator of feminine genius, did not know nor care to know ner. 
We'find him writing, December, 1813, toMissBaillie, whom 
he had called "the great poet of the age:" 

"All Edinburgh have been on tiptoe to see Madrane de 
StaSl , but she is not now likely to honour us with a visit , at 
which I cannot prevail on myself to be veiy sorry; for, as I 
tired of some of her works , 1 am airoid I sbould disgrace my 
taste by tiring of the authoress too." 

Tfae triumphs of this English visit were saddened to Ma- 
dame deSbiSlby^e death oT one of her sons. killedinadueL 

Napoleon's abnlication in 1814 enabled ner to return to 
Famj when he Uttt the ialand of Elba she did not await his 
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return to go once more into exile. He ww inclined for iWHff* 
hoveTer, uid ceot her word to ooma back, "fbrthMber^e- 
sence was reqniied in Pui* for oonititatioiial idew," 

Madune de Stalil'a anawer wu both shaip and wit^; ahe 
reAuedtogo, and said; 

"He has done wilhoot either a oonatitation or me fia tiie 
last twelve yean, and eren now he ia not Bmah fonder of one 
than of the oilier." 

We fear he was not. Tet, if we are to trust the memorial 
deSunteH^t^ne, Napoleon was lees bitter towards Madame 
de StaSl in his captivi^ than she has proved herself towarda 
him in her Dix Ann^s tfExtl. 

He indulged himself with BomeperBonalBaeers at her love- 
sorrows andliterarv character , but he certainly did not exsg- 
geratf the injurj she inflicted npon him. 

"Coppet,"he said, "was an arsenal against me; she either 
stirred up enemies as^nst me, or combatted me herself; she 
was both Armida and Clorinda." Alluding to the attempts 
made in her favour, and to the areumenta which her friends 
and his adduced, tbatshe was an adversarjtobefeared, and 
might be a nsefol ally, he confessed as n)uch hiinaelf to Las 
Casas. "Itiscertain, thatif she had taken to me, instead of 
mnning me down as she did , I could have been a gainer ; for 
her position and her talent made her eovem coteries, and 
eveij one knows their influence in Fans. 

"After ail," he said another time, "no one can deny that 
Madame de Stael was a woman of great talent and infinite 
esprit; she will remain." 

The long qnarrel between them, which cost Madame de 
StsSlsodeaTj andfrom which the great soldier himself did not 
come oat quite scathless , he treated with a sort of good-hu- 
moured coolness edifying to behold: 

':eall the harm she bos said of me,and without reckon- 



Terrible play Madame de Sta^l found it. The di . 
Waterloo carried away the last vestiges of that d^mcrtiapx 
against which she had striven so long. She hated tfa« fyrant, 
bnt the triumph of the foreign^ was nateful- Witb qoflstioa* 
able taste Canning said to her one day, 

" Well, Madame, we have conquered too." 

,. Google- 
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"dire aa Oa iUti'lSie aai weshKUue," liie quickly to- 

Her shattered health and M. deBocc«'s delicate Inuga took 
her toltalj; there icFebroary, 1816, she inuriedlieidiLught«r 
4ibeiliae, a beautiful and cnarmioff girl, to the Doke of 
BioKlie. ShetROte toafrieud: "IbleuOod,aDdm7fotliec, 
who^aa obtained for me , from that Ood worthy of all goolt- 
aeM . a friend for my daughter , so worthy of esteem and affec- 

It was no donbt a loTe-matcb: for Madame de StaSl's ideal 
— love in marriiwe — nerei left her, and she used to say, 
pleasantly enough, "IshaUcompelmy daoghtertomanyfor 
loTe." 

Her health, andthatof M, deBocca, sank fast. It was a 
pitiable sight to see them both when they returned to Paris. 
She straggled best against disease; he had to be sapported 
and almost carried when they paid visits together. At bee 
illness progiessed , Madame de StaSl took opinm to secure a 
few hoon sleep. When she woke in the morning her maid 

f;aTe her writing materials, and she wrote till twelve. A. 
ookiog-glasB was then brooght to her, that she who had 
always bad the deepest horror of age and death might see the 
progress of both on her suffering features. Oa one of those 
sad mornings Cb&teaubri&nd called upon her. He found her 
with her spectral-looking husband, woo retired silently; she 
was flushed with fever, but her look bad not lost its charm and 
its beauty. 

"Bon jour, my dear frands," she said, " I swSer, but that 
does not prevent me from liking you." 

The iUostrioas author of the "G^nie de Chriatiaoleme" is 
said not to bare returned the feeling, though the gentle in- 
fluence of Madame B^camier made mm deal kindly enough 
with Corinne in his memoirs; but the sympathy and attraction 
he never could feel for her, abe always mstinctiTely felt for 
faim. Itwastobim she said, not long before her death, "I 
have always been the same — sad and lively; I have loved 
God, my father, and libertr." 

Great sweetness to all who approached her marked tha 
sufiteringsofberlastiUneeti. Atlength, onthelTthof July, 
1817 , at five in the morning , she ex^ed , in the arms of fien- 
jamj^Constant, says one account Thathesat up Wtthheritt 
the night is cert^ — a bitter vigil. Grief hastened H. da 
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Boooa'fl i^proadiiiiK end ; he died ni montha after tbe wonum 
he had to pauionatelj loved. 

Itiacatkwhardtoaa^M), but it wonld appear that, eare 
Irf her omi near Mends , Hadame de StaSl waa not mneh re- 
gretted. A letter, bv no means * mod-natured one, consider- 
ing that it dealt with an old and tried friend, of General 
d'Arblaj to bii wife, ihowa oi bow ironical and cold the 
feelinga of a good manj were with regard to the once wdt- 
ahipped Coriuae. 

In Joabert's worka we find anotiier letter, tender and pene- 
trating, like ereiTthing which fell from that delicate pen, 
and which shows us more plunlj still how weak is the hold of 
geniiu on the human heart. It is written a few dm after 
Hadaroe deStael's death, and addressed to bisfriend,Madame 
de ViDtimitle. 

After speaking on various subjects, he alludes to his falling 
health. "Happi^," he adds, "mf heart is still livioff, bat it 
lives entirely for you alone; perhaps, too, for Madame de 
StaSI, whomi have never seen, whom I avoided'a thousand 
times, who seemed to me a fatal and pernicious being, whose 
death, tfaonghlbolditagood.yet saddens me when! seethe 
coldness with which the friends of that woman, so long wor- 
shipped, and still so living, hare seen her go down to die 
grave 1 Everywhere I have eoaght for regrets — not one true 
one has been eipressed; her very neighbonrhood has cursed 
her^ know not why. Benjamin Constant was two hours with 
H.Frisell, on the day of her death, and he never mentioned 
it When M. Frisell reproached him for this, a few days later, 
he answered, ' I thought yon knew it.' The day of praise has 
been displaced for her; she received it during life — beyond 
life there was none. I have been truly grieved at this calamity 
of so great a fame ; and when I saw that no one would think of 
the poor woman , J set to thinking of her alone, and to regret, 
with inconsolable bitterness, the bad use she has made of so 
mneh mbd, of so much strength and goodness. She died, as 
you know, Madame de la Roche, or de la Bocca; and this, 
whidi enlivens my sadness a little, has not made scandal busy. 
But for the newspapers the close of a life which was so tnmiU- 
tuous would not have made the least noise." 3 

And was it so indeed? Did the enemy of Napoleon, the 
Kenerous and large-hearted woman, leave so little sorrow 
behind hei that a stranger long unfriendly thought bimf alf 
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bound to monm for her irith such intellectual, refined moum- 
ioe OS he could feel, and the unseen dead could inspire. Itia 
Hs4 to beliere it , and vet wa think it waa true : save hj a de- 
voted tew, Madame de StaSl yrae not lamettted. Her wor- 
shippemrereHon-irorBluppere, who watched her setting, and 
soon forgot the light on which mght tiad closed. Ttie sad bnt 
ineritabTe destiny of all literary fame I 

It is not easy to form a correct opinion of bo complex a 
character as was that of Madame de Stagl ; private sources of 
informatiou, which the future may yet unveil, are now closed, 
throagh the natural prudence and jealonsy of ^great family. 
For instance , there must exist letters of hers. They are said 
to havebeengraceiiil, though careless; she wrote them whilst 
she talked nitli her Aiends — but such as they are , they most 
throw much light on her feelings and real nature; tbey are 
kept back, however, and though, in an age which profanes 
daily the holyfeelingB of friendstiip and trust, such reserve ia 
worthy of all respect, it often renders inquiry perplexed and 
oselesa. There are few persons living in recent times, and 
having left BO great a name, who are in reality less known to 
us than is Madame de StaSl. Her errors are authentic enough 
to leave a stain on her name as a woman, but not to mollify 
the severity of our judgment. Her late marriage with M, de 
Bocca is the truest clue we have to this portion of her life; it 
was a folly , but an honourable one , ana it does more to ab- 
solve her than all that her friends have said in her favour. 
The woman who at for^-five could still hope and beUeve in \ 
love in marriage, and endeavour to secure it to herself, may 
have beenanernng, but surely she was not a vicious woman. 
But setting apart even this important and delicate feature 
of Madame de StaSl's existence, and which relatives and 
friends very naturally wished to keep in the shade , it may still 
besaid that we know little of her. Madame Necker Saosaure, 
her adopted sister, she who watched b^ the death-bed of her 
beloved father , has written an able and mteresting account of 
her friend, the best there is — but it is apanegyric, it is not a 
biography. In that account, however, Madame Necker Saus- 
sure makes some admissions, two of which, though only casnal 
remarks , are perhaps a fair key to both toe good and the evil 
which there was in ttusremaikaDle woman. 
/ "Seen from without, the life of Madame de StaSl wodM 
' not answer the expectations one ba« a right to conceive front 
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it — and who can arer enter her being to uv what she hsi 
felt?" 

The latter Temark u true of every bnmaii life; tlie best, tbe 
pureit, the noblest part of it is tevealed to the eje of Glod 
alone; bntwe think the firstBdmiaBion, that the outward life 
of Hadame de StaSI failed in something esgentialj b uiore 
than luMcient. Sorrow, genius, and fame she had in abond- 
anee;8he bad, too, some of the noblest gifts Ood can give to 
a human being — enthusiasm and an ardent and ffeneroiu 
beart. What then coold be wanting? We think tn^ wilh- 
ODt wronging Madame de StaSl, above all, withont perverting 
tbe words ofa friend from their true meaning, another remt^ 
of Madame Neckw Saossure's will cotifinn all we do know, 
and give US the cine to much that we know not, and need not 
core to learn. Speaking of the chanee which jears and ei- 

Serience wrought in Madame de Stael's opinions, Madame 
^eckerdeSaussnreadds: 

" Her scraptes, which had olwajs hod the consequences of 
her actions for their object, became more and more fixed on 
their motives." 

It u scareely necessary to point out that a life in which the 
consequences of actions were wei^ghed in preference to the 
motives musthavebeen full of deficiencies. The consequences 
of our actions, good or evil, arein the hands of God; oarmo- 
tivesalone are ours, ondto have bad a leajiingtowai^ result, 
and a certain coldness to principle, is the weak point in Ma- 
dame de Stael's life. A great and generons heart conid save 
her from much, but even that could not save her from aU; 
henoewe think tbe sense of diBappointmeDtanj keen searcher 
must always feel on entering the private oustence of one ko 
celebrated. - Sven at her best it is her impuhes mnch more 
than her motives that are good. It would be a nice and deli- 
cate task to say Vrhere impulse ended and motive began with 
her; how &T she drew on uie nobility of her nature, ana flowed 
her feelings to sway her jud^ent. Towards the close of her 
life she was certainly conscions of error , and she bore against 
herself that sad testimony which the lives of tbe wisest and 
the best can confirm: "I never was wrong bat some sorrow 
came of it" 

This preference of impulse to cold duty was her great 
error, and her great sorrow. It is in all her earliest works, 
ud it mode her too easily pleased with their moral teaching. 
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Sat isfied wth reliyous imnu laa. she did oot guard her im- 
pat41A&6(I BSUt wiin ebvDg ceUeions precepts of right or 
wron^ ; above all, she kept aloof mm motiveSg which are hard, 
iefinite things , bitter to deal with, and she indnleed herself 
with risiona of consequenceB, in which, if there be truth in 
huiiianlife,HheiuuBt havebeeanUBtakennine dmesoat of tea. 
It does infinite credit to the nature of Madame de Stag], that, 
acting on theories bo impnident, she yet remained what Bhe 
was — a being lioth good and great. And thus it is, no doubt, 
that though she had enemies and detractorB, she was on the 
main judged with bo much tendemesa. Her pious friend, 
Mathieu do Montmorencj, knew her errors, deplored them, 
and loved her tenderly to the last. There was an ardour in 
her goodness, which, If it was perilous to her own soul and 
heart, was irresistibly fiucinating- we have heard much of her 
wonderful eloquence ; wehearstUi more of her kindness, for- 
bearance, and iuezhauBtible power of forgiving. She was not 
always true to herself; but who can record that she ever be- 
traved or forsook a friend , that she meanly resented a wrong, 
and that in a life so active , and bo eit«uaive in its action, she 
ever voluntarily inflicted the smallest injury on a haiDan 
beang? If the weak point of herlife wasa want of fiiedprin- 
ciniB with regard to her ownconduct, a generous magnanimity 
ilTaU that concerned others was its noblest feature. Hence 
her enemiee were obliged to attack her person , her books , or 
her political principles; there was nothing else for them ; not 
oneof those terrible meannesses which BO often make us shrink 
fzom the lives of the &mouB and the great. She has been 
dead forty years and more, and, far from decreasing in esteem, 
she has risen. A lenient veil has been thrown over her errors ; 
what cOold not be denied has not been intruded , and all that 
was so honourable in her career has been more clearly shown 
and more dearly prized as vears have sped on — be<»use its 
rariW has been more acutely felt. Her singular generosity 
has done for her own repate what it did for the li^ of a con- 
demned man whose pardon she solicited on her death-bed, 
and who was aliowea to live on the dav that closed her ez- 
irknew it; that good deed stuvived her, and 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



fizBisKs some tales which she publiahed in 1795, Madame 
da Stail wrote two norels, one of which is world -known. 
"Delphine" ha* never eniored the popularity of "Corinne." 
Jt h more of a novel, ana Madame de Stael was not a good 
novelist. Her mind was too metaphTsical for romance. In- 
ddenta were nothing with her onlera they had a meaning. 
Her characten were controversial; her sabjecta were long 
arguments. She wrote bnt two novels: woman's love was the 
lero of the one, and woman's genius of the other. 

Ch&teanbriand mud of her that had she not spoken so welt 
she woold have written better. We may add, had she not 
thonght so mnch, her novels would have been more natoral 
and pleasing. There is bat one g[ood wav of telling a story 
— it is to relate it in the spirit m whicn children and the 
ignorant relate what they wish yon to know — in simple good 
taith, like any old epic. 

This plan Madame the Stall's genius, both subtle and 
deep, could not follow. "Corinne" is a splendid guide-book 
' — '■Delphine"isahistoTy of passioQ, from which aU that does 
sot bear upon passion has been excluded. It is said to happen 
at the time oi the French Kevolntion. It might happen in 
Ftuiyland, for all we know of that gloomy cnsis, nntil it is 
brought in to produce the catastrophe, ^ve is all that Del- 
phine and L^nce live for. They move m a storm of feeling, 
that does not always bear awa^ the colder reader. He loses 
breatii in such inaccessible regions, and basely longs for the 
coolness and repose of the quiet valleys. 

This absence of life's tame realities from fiction was partof 
a system. The same sj^stem made the author decla^ that 
the dogmas of any religion are opposed to imagination and 
thonght, and therefore exclude them from her pases. Taste 
must guide in this delicate matter: but to banish dogmatic 
relwon from fiction means that it shonld be left out from Ufa 
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-lorwhatis fiction but a life more noble, more imaginative 
man the real? The donnas of religion must be blended with 
our whole existence, or tbsv are nothing — nay, we are better 
frithout thou — and if a tale soar on aablime wing beyond tl^e 
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belief whiidi guides dailj life, it is weak, it has no bold oa 
reality. 

To avoid the check of ^^li^ons dogma en the isasgkiation, 
Madame de StaSl took a sweeping measure: Li^oace is an 
atlieist; Del^hinea deist ^ Matbilde, the prudish anddrcBome 
womoQ, a rigid Catholic. Thev are all three as difi^rent as 
their individual opisions. and though deficient in reality, the 
story ia basedonarery lust and striking contrast of charac- 
ter. That contrast, andthemoralof th^tale, aretobefonnd 
b tbe epigraph on the titie-page, takenoy Madame de StaSl 
from the writings of hei mother, Madame Necker: "A man 
moat know how to brave opinion — a woman how to submit 
to it." 

' Themisfortunesof L^nceandDel|ihineBpring fromtheii 
dis(>bedienoe of that axiom- Ldonce is the slave of honour, 
or rather of what the world calls honour. Ddphiae is the 
child of impulse. Accustomed to homage and respect she 
neither minds opinion nor fears blame. Her ind^iendence 
verges on imprudence. It estranges her lover; gives arma to 
her enemies; encourages her iu a forbidden love^ toibs her 
repntatiiKi, and ultimately, and because L^onc« is the slave 
of the world he is, it tends to their mutual ruin. 

The tale is written in the epistolary form. Madame de 
StaSl found it eatahliihed, and it gave her many opportunities 
of developing principles she wished to advocate. The opening 
letters iDtroduce us to a youi^, entbusiastitL and beantirat 
widow, Delphine — Madame aAlb^mar — who monifio^itly 
presents a apleudid estate to Mathild«, the daughter of her 
cousin and friend, Madame de Vernon. This lady i< sweet, 
foscinating, and perfixlious — Mathilde is honest, and rigidly 
devout. L)elphine's noble present is meant to ensure her 
marriage with Lfionce de Mondeville, who is as handsome as 
a hero of romance, and as proud as a Spanish mother could 
help to make him. No sooner do he and Delphine meet than 
paaaion seizes them both. No thought of dishonour or wrong 
checks either in the dawn of this love. 

We may wonder, indeed, and ask: Is this his boasted 
honour? — is that her generosity? But passion is too strong 
forprinciplein theheartof Ldonce, and Delphine, we know, 
is the child of impulse. She gives estates f^om impulse, and 
from impulse, too, she takes another woman's lover. Broken 
promises and pei^dy are Irequent enough in life, but it is 
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liard to find the romaotic Uonce, the loft; Delphine, as mean 
as conunoa mortkla. It is the contrast between the smgular 
Tirtaea attribnted to thia pair, and theii action* — nngeneroiu, 
dishononrable, and often base — that is the real immoralit; 
of the tale. What sort of virtnea are they that scarcelj aava 
their ownen from an error? 

Delphine's compnnction at taking L^once from Mathilde 
exercises no influence on her conduct. It is Bladame de Ver- 
non's perfidy, not Delphjne's generosity, that secnres him to 
his betrothed. She lores her future bnsband, cold though she 
looks; and calm, lovely, sweet Madame de Vernon, who seems' 
blind, but is not, leta tnatters go on, and is quite resolred t 



make U. de Mondeville keep his promises. Indolent bnt pene- 
trating, she bides her time. She knows that the impmdeuce 
and trust of Delphine, that the jealous impetuosity of L^nce, 



will do her work. 

M adome d'Alb^niar favours a last meeting between a lady 
and her loTer. The husband, _who has foUoned them, is kilted 
in a duel, and her reputation is ruined. To Madame de Ver- 
non the credulous Delphine commita her fat«, faer lore, her 
honour. This foithfijl friend undertakes to prove Delphine's 
innocence to Ldonce, and so skilfully- does she work on his 
jeaiouey and pride that he morriesMathilde. Concealed within 
the shadow of a pillar, Delphine sees him lead her cousin to 
the altar; sbebearahimuttertbeirrevocable vows that divide 
them for ever, and she sinks in a deathlike swoon on the pave- 
ment of the church. 

Delphine has lost alt — ber lover, his est«em -, the promises 
of youtli and life are engnlphed in one dreary wreck. He is 
not less vrretched. In vain is the hnabtod of Mathilde con- 
vinced that she who alone gave life its joy is perfidious; 
furious jealousy far more than contempt is the feeling that 
perfidy awakens. Mistrust at having b^en deceived soon 
toilows; he writes to Delphine and tells her how his passions 
have been exasperated. She is eenerous enough not to dear 
herself for bis innocent wife's sake, but she taxes Mad(uii« de 
Vernon with her treachery. 

This lady is the best-drawn character in the book. She is 

' o have been suggested by Talleyrand himself; and she 
' " ' ' vil, ofaj 



is a felicitous mixture of good and evil, of art and truth, that 
make ber look like a portrait. Her quiet manners, her won- 
derful tbough indolent finesse, the ardent lore whion Delphine 
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feels for her, almoat fMcinate a* into fbigetting that ihe ia a 
dissembler, and a pitileas one. She is perfidions, bnt never 
repalsive. 

The pBMBges between her and Delphine — the art of one, 
the ^nerons simplicitj of the other — are very beaatiiiil. 
The frief of Delphine on leaminz that her tnut and friend- 
ship nave been betrayed, a grief that outweisha the joy of 
being thoaght inoocent bj her lover — ia a noMe trait m her 
character. She loTea, but pMsion canttotpoaiess herwhote 
heart; her friend is false, her first friend, her most deariy 
loved one, could betr^ her, and she fijels deep sonow and 
bnt little anger. It is Budame de Vernon who shews and fbeli 
moet displeasure at so nnwelcome an explanation ; it is sbe 
iriio, spile her displeasure, remains cool. Delphine is in- 
dignant, but there IB exquisite tcndemeasin her reproaches ; 



moment the iove oi six vears ; and it is not she, it is the cold 
and heartless Madame de Vernon, who says that they must 
meet no more. 

With great art the author has chosen this moment, when 
oar forbearance towards this perfidious lady is wearing oat, 
to make her die, repent, justify Delphine ta L^ce, and 
plead for her innocent and ignorant dauKhter, 1^ imploring 
the forgiveness and dying in the anns oi her mjored friend 
Bnt there is neither art nor good taste in the sadden appear- 
ance of L^nce, nor ia tbe insults he heaps on his dyin^ 
enemy ; and incredible is the letter which, two days after his 
mother-in-law*s death, H. deMondeviUe writes to Delphine. 
In very eloquent but very plain language, he puts by his mar- 
riage vrith Uathilde as on unfortunate accident, and claims 
Dc&hine as hia. 

Can an^ amount of passion eicnae inanlt so grots? A 
man's principles may be free, but unless he is a fanatic in the 
canseof immorality, he rarely goes so far as to extend them to 
a woman's virtue. Jealonsr and respect keep sacred the 
principle that woman must oe pure. To attempt her seduc- 
tion ia not merely a crime, it is also insolence, which no 
sophistry can extenuate. When L^nce, the proud gentle- 
man so jealous of his fair name that the puniBhmenta of the 
next world seem nothing to him in comparison with shame in 
this — Uonce, who has made honour and reputation his 
wcond conscience, who lelinqniihed Delphine on snspieion, 
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on ihadowj prooft, and wfio nude no attempt to srin ha 
back becaiue he no longer held her uuioceut — when snch a 
man, in short, tells a woman that he cannot live without her, 
and that hii mfe ia no obstacle to their passioiij what does he 
do bat insult her deliberately ? Bonour and its laws are for 
him — what pride, what honour, what dignity does he ac- 
knowledge in her? Kone that his pleasure cannot violate. 

Delpuoe will not so far forget tDe existence of Uathilde at 
to become the mistress of her husband, hut she sees him dailj. 
Their love she declares will make them better. The en- 
nobling, reli([iou« power, of love is to the !aiLiise of tlje 
favounto Benuinents of Uiese lovere. But to ennoble iSie^ova 
inost first be pure; wrong cannot lead to right, nor sin to God. 
The love of L^once has always been exacting, it soon grows 
odious. Delphine will not become his mistress; she even re- 
solves to leave him. Exasperated at the thought, U. de Mon- 
ileville threatens to kill himself in her presence, and attempts 
to extort from her a guilty and sacrilegions vow in the very 
cbuich in which he was married. She rainls with horror, and 
wakens in a burning fever. Scarcely is she recovered when 
his insane jealousy rains her reputation. Women keep aloof 
from her, men insult her openly, and M. de Mondevil^ dare 
not for ber own sake defend ner. Uis pious wife, who knows, 
who suspects notlung, takes Delphine s part, and, in a trans- 
port of grief at friendship so unmerited, Delphine coafeeset 
that she -loves her husband. This strai^ candour ruins the 
happiness of Mathilde; but she asserts ber rights with firm- 
ness and dignit7,and Delphine retires to AJUUXfiB^ja&silEer- 
land, where Ldonce c&nnot pursne her'. 
— The story,' vehement enough till now, becomes frantic. 
We may learn something from the struggles of virtue against 
passion, even though they should be weak and passion fer- 
vent. It is right we should know that duty, though obeyed, 
may seem stern and cold — that virtue is not easy, and, alas I 
not alw«ys pleasing — that there are delightful errors ag^st 
which wisdom, a g^erous heart, many vmues, cannot uways 
guard. HithertoDelpbinehasaone wrong; butknowingthat 
it was wrong, now wrong shall become nght, ftud she shall 

The Nemesis of ii^nred love follows ber to Switcerland. 
, who had insulted him, oneofher 
I a disgraced man. Ue yielded 
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fo Delphlne'B prayers ; on her he is avenged. He Inrea her to 
a meeting for tbe purpose of mining W reputation. He sue- 
cceda to the fiitl beat of his wiehea. The Saperior of the con- 
vent is the aunt of Ldonee. She knows that Hathilde's life is 
drawing to a cIoBe, and resoWed that Kadame d'Alb^mar shall 
not marry her nephew, she threatens to expel her unlesB she 
takes the tows. Delphine submits; she utters promisee to 
Heaven, in the sanctity of which she does not believe — 

E'omises which, on the death of MathOde, and the arrival of 
Bonce, she does not hesitate to break. L^nce threatens to 
commit suicide unless she will become his wife ; and Delphioe, 
convinced Uiat her vows are not bindiog — and resolved that 
they shall not be ^ leaves the convent, and departs with her 

L^nce, at least, is on atheist How can he venerate what 
he denies? But Delphineisnot^ and who that ever dared to 
confess a God would venture to say that vows can be de- 
Uberately made to that supreme being for a worldly con- 
venience — a respectable home in this case — and as deliber- 
ately broken when that convenience has ceased? It is not 
ChriBtianity that has a right to complain here — it lies beyond 
Such arguments; it is the much-damaged cause of Deism. 

ICMadame de StaSl held Delphine innocent in this, and 
laid her guilt to custom and society, she did not violate poetic 
truth so far as to reward it with happinesB. When a woman 
hosgivenup her reputation, her pride, her reserve, to a man, 
and inmany respects her conscience, it is with that man that 
her happiness Ties for the future. This Delphine does for 
L^once; and hia conduct, now that hie wishes are on the eve 
of their fulfilment, is base and inconsistent. People point 
their finger at the nigitive nun and her lover; and that lover, 
whom duty and hondur'liad ever found so resolute, shame 
cows and maddens. In her despair Delphine vows that she 
will never become his wife, and L^once enables her to keep 
at least that vow: without warning or adieu he leaves her to 
join the Boyaliet forces and fight against the French Bepubli- 
cana. He loves her — and he leaves her: was all that fury of 
passion to end thus? He has poisoned her whole life; and 
when his work is done he protests that he adores her — and he 
goes. She is an angel in his eyes, butthe world has judged 
and condemned her — it is enough. Love is said to be all- 
endoriag; but we doubt if there are many women who could' 
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follow a lorer bo oold at faurt, thongb in wo^i so impu- 
sioned. Bat Delphine diBcoren the roDte lie haataken, pnr- 
niM the Ai^tive — for what purpote we are not told — and 
reaches Verdun to find that he is » prisoner of war. Sheiu- 
tercedeafor him inrain; be is tried and sentenced to be ihot. 
Oelphiue is allowed to spend in bis dungeon what is to be the 
last night of his life. There might be pathos in tbe close of 
this ill-fated love, but for its sinfolar and painful mixture of 
profane and leligious-feelinga. That, on the threshold of the 
next world, L^once should aliijure his bitter creed of the Bonl's 



annihilation, and ask his more religious mistress to impart tc 
him her own hopes of a God, merci^ and forgiving, and of 
a life to come where lore shall not be guilty or proscribed , ia 
trae enoo^ to hmnan nature , and to the heart's impobee. 
Bnt when Delp bine , on asking to accompany L^nce to the 
fatal field of death, is told that only a priest is thus privileged, 
and replies that she will fulfil a priest's ministay for the man 
sheloves — andwhen^ as a preparation to that ministry, she 
takes poison — tbe least pious may_ rarely wish that religion 
had been left alone. Delphiue expires befbre her lover, and 



Another ending was found amongstMadamedeStael's papers, 
and with it the request that it might be substitated for the 
first It is less painful and less violent, thoueh consistent with 
the characters of tbe hero and heroine. Delphine leaves the 
convent and retires with her lover to his seat of Uondevilte. 



deliriom be ntten words which she understood bat too well 
L&)nce recovers ; bat the blow is given, bar heart is broken — 
and Delphine diet. She dies in his amv, looking at the rising 
sun, happy to leave a life which might have been so biMt, and 
has been so bitter. 

L^once knows tbat his mlBetable pride has killed tbe wo- 
man be loved, and he will not survive ner. He joins theBoy- 
alist forces , and falls in the first action. 

Madame de Stagl's reasooa for sabstitntiiig this ending to 
the first were that the eieention of Ldonce and the suicide 
of Delphine were considered as too violent by ber £riends, and 
asreoalling too vividly the revolutionary period; but thoneh 
•he was thus amenable to literary criticism, nothing coud 
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nutke ber connder fonnded the mtnt of moralitj which ftvm 
the first wtu impoted to Delphine. Thu was a point on which 
ah« always felt and betrayed gnat aorenest!. Yet that the 
tendency of this book is bad, that it leads to the riolation, not 
to the obaervance, of moral law, few can donbt. In vain 
Madame de StaSl declared that she had made Delphine so 
wretched, "because she could not forgive her for loving a 
married man ; " in vain her guilty passion is not gratified, bat 
fearfully punished; this does not efface the immoral because 
Dntxae fact that she has every virtue and praotdse^ none. She 
is the most perfect as she it the loveliest of beings, bnt she 
can resist no t«mptation. tJieneroBity, honour, the world, 
relu^on, are alike powerless to restrain her. The meanest 
undeiBtanding will refiue to believe this ; in so far the book is 
not dangerous, bntwhotiBthemeaning of svch teaching? 

Benaes the general moral of the story, that implied m the 
epigraph — that man most brave opinion , and woman submit 
to it — was used by Madame de StaBl to nnfold three argn- 
menti, which she elaborated with some care: the superiority 
of natural over revealed reUgion as a role oflife - the neces- 
sity of divorce for general happiness in maiiiage — the en- 
nobling nature of love. 

Madame de StaSl admired the Gospel, bnt she did not love 
its restnotions. Any rule beyond Deism she considered the 
bondage of mind and heart. She mistook the stringency of 
the law with its close obeerrance. The holiest lives tell a 
very different story. Do they, ik>ee anything human fulfil 
the splendid idea of the Gospel? Were the ant Christians, 
the apostles of Christ themoelTes, so faultless thM we need 
fear too cold a perfection — if penection can indeed be cold 
- as the result of Christianity? Tet whilst Uodame de StaSl 
claimed entire liberty of mind and heart, she inconsistentiy 
maintained that natural relij^on was sufficient to guide oitiier. | 

?atural religion is a beautSul instinct, but it is not a law, 
here is a splendid and alluring vagueness in Deism , but its 
code of morals is unknown to us. It is the silent nnrevealed 
God. Conscience, which habit can deaden, the most common 
and most frichtiul of homan calamities; reason, which is 
strong or weak according to the intellectual powers; society, 
that often eira — must be man's goide in Deism. Delphine, 
who pleads the Cause of Deism, assures us that it leads to 
every virtue : that may be ; her arguments are often beautifol 
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■od ekMjnent, but ker own conduct ii one ofitl man em- 
Tmcing. What andoM her? Not her impsUM — they lure 
good; mUTTherloL^ooee, utdifaeuTirtBiwi; bntherabeo- 
Inte want of principle. She does not kaow what is lawfiil, 



attack the mMal part of Cbriatiaiiitf b^ argnmenta tlise 
•appoitad, or to tnut the cauM of Deiam to anch a de- 

Madame Nocker, bleat ia her marriage, mote against 
divorce; Madame de StaM, nnhappy in hen, pleaded in its 
faTonr. Unh^pj marriage*, ahe Mid, led to vice; aodabe 
' eonclnded thai, to have virtaona nnioi^, divcwee most be 
made eaav. Euse, tar inataace, married an avariiaoas and 
diiagreeabla Dutchman. 8heproenreaadtvoreefromhim,uot 
■o moch becauM M. de Lebenaei ia a younger aad more 
amiableman, aa became " she could praetiae no viitae" with 
the nnfortnnate Dutchman. With M. de Lebeneei riitne is oa - 
ea^ aa it in delightfnL But life has other ties heaides those 
of married tiet , which ipring from it ; are thej to be broken 
ererj time they make virtae tooharda tmh? Thenl^what 



and marriage laating till death, was certBinly Madame d 
StaSl'a aim. It was not the weakneu of tiie h^man heart that 
she meant to conaeerate, but its ri^ts that she wished to 
gnaid. Anoble, womanljaim; bnt wbybegin attJiewrong 
end? Divorce is but a puliative — tbe root of the evil is the 
leckleMness with which men and women enter on tbe married 
state; tbe want of honour, forbearance, and love they show in 
the accomplishment of its duties. Teach how to man^ 
welt, that IS the first lesson. If jva cannot, of what use is 
divorce? 

It is not beeaoae marriage is binding that L^nce is 
wretdied. It is not De^hine^ imivndenoe, hie own oredniity 
and Madame de Vernon's treachray, that nave nndone him. 
It is that he had no reject for muris^ , that be deliberately 
desecrated a tie which to be blest mnst be held holj. Sneli 
error* make onhappy marriages , and it is possible to commit 
more thui one. Boman laiUes reckoned Ibeira by censulriitps. 
What if, after a few yean, M. de Lebenaei bad not proved the 
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rightmaatobeTiTtncHU with, and Delpfaine tbe true wife of 
h^ hmbaiid'B heart? The men and women whose temper leads 
them into mch mistakes are rarely patient; there is, besidea, a' 
nfttiual wish for eas;r happiness in the hnman heart, a wish 
that oftnipreraila over rirtue. Bat at least we eail it guilt; to 
make vice legal, to declare that solemn ties can be' broken 
when they hare ceased to please , could only guard tlie rights 
of the weak or the faithless. 

The ennobfing nature of love who can doabt? It has been 
th« theme ef poet« and sages — it is the boast and the precept 
of Christianity. But surely the love of Ldonce and DelpUne 
is not ennobling. In vain are they saved from the last fall, 
and society is made the soapegoaL The love which, like that 
of L^nce, liu no faith in the loved one — the love which, like 
that of Delphine , is weak and debasing — never was a great 

Of the impression which it produces on the reader — the 
fever, excitement, and abhorrence it alternately awakens — it 
is hard to speak. Love like tfaisisnot tbeblessmgof thegood, 
bat the enrse of the wicked. It is a love that would make one 
hail indifference with transport , for it would tura Eden itself 
into a place of torment. A fine genius , an eloquent and im- 
passioned style, could not make "T)elphine" a good book or a 
fine novel. Newlaws of right and wrong mnstbe aoknowledced 
ere "Delphine" is thought moral, aiui the taste of the public 
must change greatly before six volumes of such love meta- 
physics can charm many readers. 

Andyet, such is the magic of language, of noble thoughts, 
and eenerons feelings, that, with all its errors and deficiencies, 
"Delphine" commands attention, and more than attention; 
for it suggests moods of thought and speculation on some of 
the saddest and most perplexing problems of society and life. 
Thetaleends, and leaves them unsolved, and society bos not 
taken up the challenge. ' It has looked on " Delphine" as on 
the error of a fine intellect, and not troubled itself with the 
doctrines it meant to advocate. 

Asanovel "Delphine" has very &w merits, buttheyare 
of a high order, ip impassioned style, oft^ iBoonect, but 
nlways fascinating, bears us on. Uadame de Vernon is drawn 
by a masterly ^nd. Delphine herself is irresisllBly attractive; 
she charms and irritates us incessantly. We see her virtues 
melt away mutisabstantial desires, but we ding to the belief 
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rhOfO IB, hoWfaru , viiD 4fr« 

ir deurtB her, in uie wreck 
ihine is full of billt. 
friead, W loTei, inapira ber witb boundlesB tnut. Tfa 

perfidy or pMHontb^betnyW J yet anicTeustibleiiL, 

iii4kM her torgiTe^ana beliere a^ain, until , trust being utterly 
broken, fbrgireneaf alone is pomUe. 

That fomTtaion many s reader ezteods to her. Better 
judgment forbids it; bnt the chaim, sweet and potent, of a 
great heart u on ns, and we yield — not convinced, bat con- 
quered. 
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CHAPTEH XXV. 



CBE toj^iljllfi, which rorel; co-exists with an afdent 

ajid'poweriiilimagiaation, biu long remained oneof tbetro- 
dmonal attributes of H&dame da StaSl. She lived at a time 
when BoasMao, Btonardin de Saint Pierre, and Chitteaubiiand 
bad made wild and romantio scenery fashionable-, when the 
Alpine height, the torrent, and the moontain-path had thrown 
into oblinon the sweet pastorallandscape of F^Son's"Teie- 
machui," and of Qessuer's and Florian's pseudo-idyDs', and 
though she did not take part with the ranquished school, she 
had the frankness to declare that she preferred the Rue du 
Bae to the shores of Lake Leman. Indeed her sincerity ton 



prospect befbrflBStir With a smile Madame de StaBl asked 
if they had not yet got beyond the country. She seemed to 
think it a sort ot conTentdonal prejudice — and so it was for 
her, no doubt. She confessed to M. Mol^ , another admirer of 
landscape, that, were it not for the power of opinion, she would 
not open herwindow to see tbeBay of Naples for the first time, 
whereas she would eladly travel five hundred leagues to talk 
with a new and brilTiant mind. 

There b nothine startling in the fact that one so richly 
dowered in mind and heart should &il in something. There 
is no Datore BO wealthy but has its poverty. But ifwe under- 
stand Madame de Stael's indifference to landscape, we caimot 
conciliate it with the perplexing admiration she professed for 
the northero-juliaol 6l poetry — for Macpherson's " Ossian" 
and Thomson's "Seasons" — works which require not merely 
a geiieral sympathy with nature , but a delicate intuition into 
allher mysteries. Madame de StaSl could drive through a fine 
landscape , nor raise her eyes &om the book she was reading. 
Her own descriptiona are suggestive, not of iioages, but of fine 
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tbongIit8. Yet ber iadiffierenee wu more apparent than reaL 
Nature has many voices , which all do not heai alike. In the 
north her aspect is often veiled, like that of the Egyptian 
goddesB. The faithful worshipper alone sees beauty in the 
clonded skies, the dreaTy moors, the uuBty monntains. Jn the 
south beaotj need not be Bonght. The hoauty of earth and . 
Bky,lie»erenity and repose 01 the very air, are enongh for the 
senses and the heart. It was in a southern land that the Greek 



What geographical limits do for nations, temper often 
does for individaaU. Minds are southern or nor^em. To 
some, the calmness of the sky, the glory of the sun, are the 
fulness of beauty. Others, more wayward, more fitftil, require 
mysterious haunts — the lake, the waterfall , the wild heath, 
and the mountain. Of these, Madame de StaSl certainly was 
not The clear Paris sky, the tempered Paris aun , delight«d 
her more than the aust«re beauties which surround the ci^ 
and the lake of Geneva. Her admiration of Macphersons 
forgeries, and of Thomson's penetrating pictures of nature, 

S rang more from the feeling with which she regarded every- 
ing English, than ftom a genuine Bvmpathy with the misty 
heroes ofthe one, or the calm EngUsh pastorals of tiie other. 
She was deeply convioced that the political institntions of a 
country ennoble its literature, and it would have cost her a 
pang to acknowledge that poets bom and bred under a con- 
stitution could be inferior to poets whom despotism had 
nurtured. 

In its indi&ietice tq_detii4!, aud tothe aa d, snff erin g agp ect 
of northern nature, her mind was a aouflienfgiind.' vvnen she 
Visited Italy, after ner father's death, she found what she could 
feel beat — the charm of climatfc. That sometiiing "hostile," 
-which repSIted'her in'tEc north, became, in the south, "a 
friendliness'; of nature toman. In every page ot."CorinnB" 
is conveyed A.oiyy >.F|j£]^t_^ b^e adt[ l^ apj warm tii , temMsed 
byrpTioatw-aMtewworkgren^p?H'nwi!l1'TK'iii'i j'^31ttehara^teriBtlc 
I Mltalian scenery. The beneficial influence on her miSmm 
fiDeclimate,'of a poetic race, of noble works of art, andof 
classic memorials is equally apparent in this, one of her 
greatest works. The Italian aspect of "Corinne" isbeantifbl 
; — it is the foreign element that is uninteresting and cold. It 
was introduced for the sake of contrast, yet Corinnfrhendf 
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Aaeir «dl that "uothii^ apwU works of imagiuatioii lik? 
fatiTiiie an aim." 

TnU precept is oonstatitlf violated in " Coriuue." Uadama 
de Stagl wrote it to nnbarthen her mind. Classic Italy, hec 
ruim, her works of art i grief for her fatber'a death: perBonaL 
dieappointiaeiiti; lesentment that society ehould BhQw more 
seventy for the enora than admiration for the splendid gifts of 
^eniiu; nwdenk Italy, her people and her literature — all 
toiind tbeir place in " Corimie," and formed that great whole. 
"Corinne, or Italy," is the story of a high-souled woman of 
genius, and it is a descriptive , philosophic, and literary ac- 
count of Italy, It is true that Italy rivala Corinne as we read, 
and that Corume weakens the impression produced by Italy: 
but though a novel ought to be nothing but a novel, and 
though fiction detracts from the reality which is the charm of 
a book of travels, Madame deStael's attempt was likeByron's, 
later, in " Childe Haroid," singularly felicitous. It suited her 
genius — Joo meta pt'°"-?fl1 fr^firfin i ------- =--g----— '— 

coeukjttutE. "Uifpltine, which is much more of a novel than 
'TIormneT' is afwiuferiorwork. If we take away its vigorous 
Atyle, "Delphine" might have been written by any one — it 
has no striking orifiiuality of character , incident , or stoiy to 
recommend it. "Corinne," on the contrary, could only be 
written by Corinne herielf. "Delphine" can be read and 
forgotten — "Corinno" seems written in light. It has the fine 
distinctness which is one of the most remarkable attributes of 
a great book. 

In both tales the author fails when she forsakes eloc^ence 
and analysis, passion and character, to enter into the minutiae 
of daily life; but whereas the deficiencyia awkward in "Del- 
phine, in "Corinne" we do not feel it. We are carried bevond 
it into a resion of art and song — we wander throngn an 
ideaUsed Imy — we lire with an inspired creature, who, 
though not the falfihnent of the woman of genioa so many 
have v^nly attempted to paint, is the most successful de- 
lineation we possess, as yet, of that rare combination — the 
sublime gift of song, clothed in tha fra^ple form and beauty of 
woman. 

And imperfectly drawn though she is , what a being is that 

Corinnel Delphine was a lady of the world, with the faults 

and virtues of a disciple of Jean Jacques. Corinne belongs to 

00 particular time; her youth in England, her love for that 

, ,. Cungl. 
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cold-heuted Sootchnwu, Lord Netnl, are accideiits fhst more 
m Blighdy. Ckainne it henelf, a {jraad aatiqne statne, carred 
by a modern hand — a pure oiacaple of the ancient hetaine, 
an Aspaaia of the nineteenth centurj, born to rule men and 
men's oearts, jet djing, like Sappho, of a lore contemned. A 
tale like this mnit neede be told like a poem, with the free, 
vigoronB atjle, the noble diereMioni, the splendid fli^^ta, 
which Madame de Stag! loTedT Without effort, Bhe placed it 
at oDce amone Bt the greatest works of fiction m the French 
language. Indeed, it stands alone of its kind, beyond the 
range of imitatioa. JtB faults, as well as its meritB, give it 
lliat soli taiy pre-eminence. If its incidents Bometimea recall 
thoseof other novels, it is like no oQker tale as a whole. It has 
the nnity, the singleness of a fine poem , and in none of her 
works has Madame de Stagl so often approached poetical in- 
•piration as in this. Corinne's address to Italy — her proud 
lament over the fallen glories of that land , where the '* sb*- 
dows of Dante hare a stronger life than the living of to~daj" 

— her improvisation at Cape Misennm, where the eternal 
beau^of nature smiles at the wreck of man's power and pride 

— the pathetic eiclamatioa, so harmonious in the original: 
"Oh, earthi bathed with blood and tears, thou hast never 
ceased to bear flowers and froitl Art thou then pitiless to 
man, and does his dust return to thy maternal bosom, and not 
make it thrill?" — are passages both celebrated and ^miliar 
to all the readers of that fine book. Byron , who knew where 
to find and whence to borrow imaginative beauty, had read 
"Corinne" to some purpose when ne wrote that magnificent 
address to the ocean which closes the fourth canto of^' Cbilde 
Harold." The splendunr of expression is on the side of the 
poet, but the ideas and images which it clothed are to be 
toand in a careless passage of "Corinne." Speaking of a 
cbnrch in Ancona which overlooks "that magmficent sea on 
which man can never imprint his track," Madame de StaSl 
adds, " Earth he tills , his roads cleave the monntaina , for him 
rivers narrow faito canals, bat if vessels flurow the waters for a 
moment, tbe wave at once effaces that slight tokoi of sub- 
jection , and tlie sea te-appeart inch a* it was at the moment 
ofcHAtion." 

We have it all, from the — 
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To the fiunons 

" Bueh H ontlonV dawn bsb«ld — (boa roUMt sow." 

[ If we abstract Italy, the antiqaitiea , thegalleriee, and the 
Uteraiy conreTBatioDB of Corimie and her Wer, the tale ia 
easily told and understood. 
^■^ Lord Edgennond mairiea in Italy, and has a daughter 
who remains in the land of her mother ontil she reaches her 
fifteenth year. From the snnshine of the south, from the love 
of art and song , she is then transferred to a country home in 
Northumberland, and to the society of her fathers second 
w^e, Lady.Edgerroond , the most rigid of English matrons. 
The dull and narrow routine of this provincial life, the cold 
and nnceasing restrictionB to which the ardent Italian |^1 
must submit, ber revolt useless but incessant, are told with 
considerable skill and power. On the very day of her arrival 
Miss Edgermond manages to outrage her stepmother's sense 
of decorum, by quoting some Italian verses in which the word 
"love" occorred. The offence took place at a silent and 
formal English dinner- table, and the offending tines were ad- 
dressed to an aged gentleman near whom the future Corinne 
was seated. Lady Edgermond blushes, and by rieing gives 
the ladies the signal of retiring. Then comes a lecture , mild 
in form, severe in spirit. "Yonng ladies must not talk in 
company, especially must they never quote poetry with love 
in itj finally, Miss Edgermond must endeavour to tbrget that 
misguided Italy whidi she had much better have never 
known." The cold clouded sky of Northnmberland seems 
to hold the same language; and Lord Edeermond himself, 
though he is not without sympathy for his Italian df^ghter, 
endeavours to curb her ardent temper and imagination , as 

g'fts nselesB and even dangerous in iter present mode of lit£. 
e assures her that, unless she complies with the quiet, formal 
mannera of the new world she has entered , she will never be 
able to many; and that moreover she will be miserable, un- 
happy, and censored. In short, geniuB md intellect are eala- 
—'*"-- ' n this nnfortimHe centre of medioer iy. "Amongst 
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^Tpersons wh6m wS i&W," says Uorinn^T^peakiDg later of 
this time of her life, "there were some who were not deficient 
in mind, but they smothered it as a troublesome gloo 



generally towafllH llsriy liUH'TltiA^~iatS!ieeta&\ motion had 
grown dead with the rest" 
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" In birth, maniage, luid death, eonsirted the wboI« iiaUrj 
of OUT floiual curole , and these three erenta differed lees theia 
than elsewhere. Imagine what it waa for an Itahan like me to 
be seated at a tea-taue Hveral bonni vntj daj after dhmer 
with wy Btepmotbw's inenda, aeven Udiea, tbe most aedate in 
thecountj^. Twoweresingleladieioffifl^itiiiitdaaatfifteen, 
bat not qoite so meny. (^ladj wooldeaj to antdher: 'Mf 
dear, do f ou think it time to wet the tea?' 

"'No,my dear,' was the answer, 'I thiukit tooaooa. The 
gentlemen are not coming yet.' 

'" Willthey stay longto-daj'?' saidathird; 'whatdojoo 
thiokof it,dear?' 

'"I do not know,' answered the fbnith. 'I think the 
election ia to take place next week. Perhaps tiiej will staj 
to talk it over.' 

"*No,'pntinafifth, 'I ratber think Uiejare talking about 
the foi-hnnt that interested them so much laat week, and 

^1 

izlh, sighing." 
Nnen drank tea, played 
at whist, and grew old doing the same thing, andstajingin 
theaame stwt — where "Timewaasnre not to miss them, for 
he knew where thej were to be found" — was not an exaggera- 
tion wbenMadame deStaSl-^ote, whatever it ma}' be now. 
An unfortunate borough in Northombeiland. the name of 
wbi^ the author of " Corinne " had never beard, waa so stnick 
with its reaemblanee to that described hy Corume, that not 
aatiefied with keeping to itself the fact of this anpLeasant 
likeness, it londlr proclaimed to tbe world that it was the 
injured original Madame de Sta^ bad taken the liberlj of 
copying. 

Uer father's death, and tbe increanag deapotism of Lady 
Edgermond, induce Corinne to break through this bondage. 
, She it of age ; she is rich and free. She departs for ber native 
^Jaud — is tbought dead in Elngland — and assuming tbe name 
Aif Ctnune, she becomes tbe most celebrated improviutrice 
l^d poetess of Italj. 

It is in that character, in Rome — borne on the triumphal 
car that takes her to the Capitol , there to be crowned with the 
wreath which Petrarch wore, and which, had he not died, 
would have bound Tasso's brow — that we see Corinne for tbe 

. Caagk 
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first time. We know nothing of her pMt - of her jonth in 
Elnglajid — of hec mixed parentage. Sheui all Italian then — 
in Bpeecfa, geniiu, and beaut; — and no character snita her ao 
well. 

Thiaaipeotof Corinne is the tmeflt andthebeat, becanao 
itis that ofthe woman of geniuH. Her thooffhtt, hertaosaage 
never destroy the Bplendid ideal which has been placed before 
us. Her mind is large, deep, and penetrating; herimeecbis 
poetic and eloquent. She is an adi^rable instance , if sneh be 
needed, that genins alone has a right, eren as genius alone 
has the power, to paint genios in its illness. This int«lleetual 
Bupreinacj is so great that we enbmit to it witbont demur. We 
enaure the triumphal carof Corinne, even though it belongs 
more to heathen times than to prosaio d&^e like ours. But 
Corinne is scarcely a modem woman. Attired like Domeni- 
chino's sibyl — yoonfj, handsome, and inspired — like a Greek 
muse, oraDelphi pnestess, made for song, Joy, andloTO — 
she passes before as like a glorious vision of the ancient tdmes 
when neither muse nor priestem was yet a fiction. Soch Ma- 
dame de StaSl meant ber to be considered when she thus 
described ber. 

" The four white horses of Corinne'i car made their way 
through the crowd. On that car — built after an antique 
modeT — Corinne was seated, and young girls clad in white 
walked by her side. . . She was attired lue Domenichino'a 
sibyl. An Indian shawl, twisted round her head, mingled 
witD her beautiful black hair. Her robe was white, with a 
blue drapety fastened beneath her bosom. Her costnme was 
very picturesque, though it did not differ sufficiently from the 
fashion to be thought affected. Her bearing was noble and 
modest. One couM see that she was well pleased to be ad- 
mired, but a feeling of sh^ess mingled with her joy, and 
seemed to deprecate her triompb. The expression of her 
countenance, of her eyes, of her smile, interested in ber be- 
half, and even before a deeper feeling aubdued him a first 
look made Lord Nelvil her friend. Her arms were dazzlingly 
bttutiful — herfigure, tall and somewhaLMl, like that ola 
Greek statue, spoke e1o<iiientty of youth and happinesi. 
There was something inspired in her look. The natural man- 
ner irith which she bowea and acknowledged the applaow she 
recdved, enhanced hereitraordinaiyritoatiDii, Site gave a( 
/Wwk Wtmw of ItlUrt. 22 
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MM and the same time the idea of a prieateu ef Apollo ad- 
vanoing towards the temple of the aim, and of a womaa 
tfaoroaKhl^ unaflboled in all the matten of lifb." 

Connne U twenty-ais ; she is in the prime of life, and in all 
the fOlneaa of fame, when Lord Nelvil otoMea her path, and 
deatroja her happineM, geniu, and beauty. Thia Toong 
Scotch nobleman, the «oii of Lord EdKermond'e dearest 
ftiend, was deatiiied in yoath to become Corinne's hiuband; 
bat the viradtr, the Mnthent fire, the very cenioa of the 
ToiiiiK^rl,fiigntenedtliepradent father; and ue quiet, hir- 
hured Xvcile , her sister 67 Lord Edgerniond's second wife, 
wae preferred to the brilliant Italian. With none of these 
pvtieolars, not even with her real name, iiLordNelvil ac- 
qnunted when he sees Corinne in Italy. His heartia laden 
wiA remorse and grief, for he attribates his fatiter'a prema- 
ture death to his own goiltr intrigne vitii a Frenchwoman 
whom he wished to marry. FaMinated by the beantf and the 
cenins of Corinne , he lingers near her ■ bat he ooniiot forget 
Uiat a woman like her , a foreigner and a poet«aa , is the last 
wife bia father would hare selected for him. Weak , vacil- 
latJDjg, and uncertain, he altemateir resists oryields to a 
passion pregnant with smrow and ealamities. With Corinno 
tar his guide, he visitB Borne and her marrels, Naples and 
Venice , still perplndog hima^ and bis mistress with ecraples 
which satisfy neither oonscienoe nor lore. 

All the gcnios of Corinne is exerted , and aO the seductions 
of Italy are displayed, to keep this lorer, gflJi ttle worth the 
Jweijing. We have admirable conTersationa oii'lSly' anil 
Itaulmnireratiire, and enchaBtan^ walks through Rome and 
ber galleries, in the Campagna and among its mina. The 
lovers wander throngh the gorgeoos scenery of Sonthetn Italr 
— on the slopes of VesaTins , . m the lonely streets of Pompeii, 
by the desolate shores of once laznrions UeoB — and whererei 
they go , the struggle between love and opinion still filla Os- 
wald'a heart. The marvelloua gifts of Corinne, herdevoted- 
nesa, her generosity, cannot conquer his ^ealonsy. mistntst. 
and evei-retaniing scruples. In vain Connne makes hemelt 
bis dare; her master, anea^"to hold this qneeninchains," 
cannot enjw his empire in peace. 

At length de Qordian knot is oat : Lord Nelvil is ordered 
Iwme to join his regiment, whieh is to sul for the WestlBdlea. 



Ue goea and 1«atm Coritme, wbo haa hii prMniu utd kuB 
ling, and whom neither Baves from hei lover's inooiutaiicy. 
Scarcely has be left her, when, the power aodi^arm of her 
preeence being gone, he grows cold. HeaeeeLuoile, young, 
lovely, and pure — the wife his fother wished him to take — 
and ne cannot see her numoved. Corinne , who has followed 
Un) — not through jealousy or miBtruBt , bat through the folly 
of a love which will risk all for love's own .sake ;^ sees him 
witE~EeruBfer, anii,'"cnllT&lce<l~tbarhiB heart Ikas' strayed from 
her , she sends back the ring that bound him , retams to Italy, 
and there, no longer the brilliant, the inspired Corinne of the 
Capitol, butabroken-hearted woman whose great hope has 
been wrecked, she lingers a few years in solitude, and dies, 
after seeing onee more and forgiving her repentant lover. He 
does not go nnpunished. The avenging Nemesis of love has 
inflicted on him a dragon mother-in-law, and a stiff statue of 
virtue far a wife. Too heartless to be true to Corinne, he 
has feeling enough to be troubled with useless remorse, and 
especially to compare this delightful companion with the cor- 
rect bat insipid Lacile. In short, LordNelvil, after proving 
a faithless lover, makes a very indilFerent husband. 

Thus ends the tale, which, though it deals so much with 
love, is in reali^ no love-story; &r, apart from even its 
numerous digressiona, love is but little in it. Corinne absorbs 
UB. Like the queen in a classic tragedy, she fills the scene; 
she even effiuA her own love and its sorrows. Othello was 
notalovei; he was Oriental jealousy in a deceived husband's 
fonn^^^WOTth'fif WM list 'a lover: tie was wearied scflptjoism 
~tD^the nineteenth CCSfti^; aniT'Coiinne is not woman s love, 
{itusionate andTTevoted — she is genius, giving to man the 
adoration that should have been bestowed on art alone. 

Such was not Madame de Stall's meaniuK. She thought 
as highly of love as of genius, and she wished to show the 
sorrows that await both when they unite in woman; but in 
this perilous part of her attempt she was not quite snecessful. 
It is hard to represent genius happy in, or conquered by, love, 
liove claims a divine equality, and ganios knows no peer. It 
is a solitary power , that yields empire to none; and true love 
is all suhjecbon. Genius can be blest in spit« of its greatness ; 
the human bein|; sinks into happiness; but it does not fbllow 
that the mighty intellect has fbimd ita mate. Qenins, bappy 
22* 
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in love, almoat alwsyi amaiei and mortifies ua — that «o little 
■bonld m&keit blest Od 'ttie other hand, to shew genius 
wrecked for evermore when lore i« sone , ia to drar its great- 
ness. Passion does not conquer noole minds. I'he heart is 
not cold or weak, but the power to endnre is great 

There is only one aspect of genins which it is easy to piwit 
— its solitude. That we can all understand and believe in. 
We all feel that the poet is first in the inteUectnal world , as 
the martyr is in the religious — that, like him, he is con- 
secrated to sorrow, endurance, and immortality; and nobler 
than to live a peaceful and untroubled life, does it seem to 
{al6i this destiny, and die. 

We have this solitade of genios in "Corinne;" hut here 
genius is also humbled into the worship of cold mediocrity. 
Lord Nelvil weakens our admiration for his mistress. The 
charm which binds the high-soaled and inspired woman does 
not reach us. Both she and Madame de St^Sl assure us that 
he ia ft sublime , angelic being; bat we know him to be weak, 
faithless, and cold-hearted. When Corinne kneels to him, 
adores him, and dies for him, we are grieved at the profanation 
of woman's beauty, genius, and pride. 

It is not because he does not marry her that Lord Nelvil is 
so mean. There is a cloud on her past; she leads a strange 
life ; a man with whom the ties of family, coontry, and honour 
are strong may pause before he binds his life to hers. But the 
renunciation which great love might hai^e mafle heroic , weak 
love makes paltry. He has not the strength to he true; he 
never really loves her. If the passion of man is brief, it is at 
least fervent whilst it lasts. Lord Nelvil'a is neither ardent 
nor enduring. Selfish and timorous doubts never Uave him. 
Mr. Edgermond reminds him that women are made for the 
shade, and he cannot forget the oracular words. His manner 
of making love is insolent; fbr it is not manly. Ue does not 
offer to marry her ; yet he reminds hei that a hnsband is worth 
a host of lovers. When he takes the desperate resolve of 
becoming that husband, he words it doubtfully, ia an ei- 
clamatjon: "Cruel woman! yonsee that twenty times a day I 
am ready to offer you my hand and my life," &c. Yet be is 
better in this mood, when he treats "Corinne" to a puritanic 
lecture , than when he turns fond and faints on seeing her act 
Hit part of Juliet Cold and shy, like an Englishman, Li»d 
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Nelvil IB more lachrymoae than EDglishineii luuallv toe. Hie 
fine eves are caaetaatl; filling nitn tears. To thie melting 
mood ne onltefi pedantic stiffiiess. Count d'Erfenil , a flinty 
Frenchman, innocently seka bim, in a ball-room, what he 
thinki of Borne. Shocked at so indecorons a qnestioi). Lord 
Nelril aolemaly replies: "One oamkot speak seriously in a 
tmU-'TOOiii; Aua you knoin I cannot apeaScolherwige." 

Some admirable remarks and Bpeedtes he makes erei^y 
now and then; but ire know it is Madame de Stael who u 
talking all the time. When he talks on bis own account he is 
inexorably dull. Lord Nelvit'a tfanspotta and despair on 
parting with Coiinne are not more convincing. We Qoubt if 
he ever threatened to throw himself into the canal at Venice ; 
we do not beliere that he offered to sacrifice his military 
honour in order to remain with Coriane. He will not marry 
her; why should he meet death or disgrace for her sake? The 
spirit of worldly prudence guides his actions. What has pas- 
sion to do in that cold heart? His rapid infidelity justifies our 
scepticiBm. It is as weak as the love that preceded it. No 
violent, no enimtssingpassion breaks the tie which bound him 
to Corinne. His love thaws away, but no second love enters 
that weak heart. Ceclle is very beautiful and very calm. 
After the glow and inspiration of Corinne, Lord Nelvil finds 
a feeling of repose in looking at this half-angel, whose voice is 
rarely heard; but he does not love her, and he is faithless, 
without the only plausible excuse of inconstancy — a second 
passion, more ardent than the first. liia remorse is vehement, 
and there is truth in that, for useleas penitence is one of the 
features of moral weakness, but that it should last years and 
darken bis old life is not likely. Surely a man so weak in love 
was not strong in sorrow. 

Some of his inconsistencies are genuine, others are ficti- 
tious, wilful additions of the author. Corinne herself is not 
always true. Whenever CoTinne is inspired, an Italian im- 
provisatrice — whenever, with her harp-like lyre, she sings 
the fallen glories of her country — whether it be at the Ca- 
pitol, in the glow of her triumph, or at Cape Misenum, seated 
midst ruins, with the rising moon lighting the vast and me- 
lancholy bay — she is true, at least, to the marvellous ideal 
we have received; and Italy is so poetic a country that, the 
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niiu of Corime being gKntod, she is moresiedible tbbro 
kn elMwheie. 

Bnt there ue two Cormnei, and, ater* in a few eUquent 
scene* of grief and pasnon, the wantan often beliea the 
poelBB*. Lorinue haa not thereterre of Mperienee, bat ihe 
baaiUmiEtnuL She is free in tellinKber love, bnt not certain 
that it will endure. OnLordNelvil^finthintofpa«uoit,alte 
replies: "Let ub leave to time, let oa leave to ehance, to 
decide if that imprestion of a day will but more than a da^. 
If onrBOUlannderatandoneanotiier, otiT mutual afFection will 
not be transient." Thi« ia the language of a worldly woman, 
not of a woman wbo can die of love. 

Tbia contradiction between what we are t«1d , that she ia 
indeed what «he often seems, and what her language and 
actions prove b^ to be, is constant and irritating. She u 
natural, thechildof impulse, asimple, trusting woman. Yet 
▼anitj and wilfulness mark her love. Lord Nelvil charms her 
becanse be ia cold, nnknown, and mysterioae; because, thongh 
not hard to win, he is bard to keep. Itia aloveof the imagina- 
tion, a French love of the world, not a burning Italian passion. 
A cold love , nselesslT risking bonoar and reputation , but full 
of Bc^ttical doubts of ite own immortality. These two lovers 
are indeed very nnloverlike. They represent propriety ar- 
Tayed against genius. We knowit, aud nnfoi^mately they 
know it too. &)neciou« that they arekautagomstJc principles, 
tbeyfeelthattbey have met but to suffer and part Love with 
them ia no divine, eternal union of Ufe, sonl and heart. They' 
can love, nor tiiink that they love for ever, 'i'hey have not 
even the illnaiona of mere passion , the fallen angel which, 
while it lasts, at least wears the very aspect of tme love. 

But if even genius cannot always reconoile glarine in- 
consistencies , it rarely wants the dangerons power of making 
them attractive. And the greatest inconsisteuOT of all, the 
broken-hearted end of Corinne , u turned into tne noble and 
sorrowful teaching that the mortal is but the preparation for 
the immortal} that happiness and sorrow alike ace only means 
to reach the great end. That severing from all human ties, 
that bitter stn^gle between love and faith , cost Corinne her 
life. She conquers, but she dies; and when the victory is wan, 
all ia over. 

"Farmoislnlflnllciiiilistwlia tutBl' *- 
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She lii^en long enough to see ber life conramedbytlnt 
intellectwu activity wMcE once fed it. Grief has prerailed 
over senina, and, amaned at the wreek of gilta onoe ao 
Bplenaid, Corinne pities henelf as a stranger might. The 
Krj conacioosneaa of beantj and endowments that ooold not 

laying 
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wife and daughter, asks to see her, Corinne refuses with 
miaeled bitterness and digniljr of injured lore. She taxes 
Lord Nelril with having deceived her, "willingly or not, what 
matter? He was not the man I believed him to oe. For a year 
he enjoyed the feeling with which he had inspired me; but 
whenoe was required to defend me, when deeds were to prove 
his heart, he did nothing. Can he boast of a sacrifice , of a 
generous impulse? He is happy now; he enjoys all that the 
world esteems. I am dying ; let him leave me in peace I " 

Yet they meet in her last moments — against her wish , it 
is tme ; ana when Corinne is borne back from Florence, where 
ehe dies, to Borne, the city of her triumph, Lord Nelvil accom- 
panies her. He follows her funereal train along the streets 
through which her triumphal car once had passed. His grief, 
we are told, is extreme; life and reason nearly forsake him — 
vetherecovers, to lead an eiemplary domestic life. "But did 
he forgive himself — bis past conduct?" asks the author: 
"was he satisfied with a common lot after what he had lost? 
I know not , and in this respect I wish neither to blame nor ab- 
solve him." Letitbe. Corinne, LordNelvil, aremeresha- 
dows; we need not quarrel with them. One is genius, the 
oUieriHlove — thechastiser of its errors. Corinne herselJF has 
toldusBoI — " He is the angel with the flaming sword, placed 
by Ood at the gates of paraAse." 

We can have but a weak impression now of the sensation 
"Corinne" produced on its appearance. It was an event of 
European interest — and not without canse , for a great mind 
had spoken. In Edinburgh, despite the war, "Corinne" 
received her welcome. Madame de SaQsanre . whose son was 
then studying in Scotland, mentions how the learned and 
scientific men of the modem Athena used to stop in the streets 
to talk of the new novel. 

Bnt "Corinne" was more than a novel, as Madame de 
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StaSl wM more than a novelist We hare nrai her bat under 
one aspect of her literaiy career, and it had manr. The 
eloqnent critie, the acute thinker, Iheeleartfaoashdo^nalic 
politician, woiildBhoiriuanotherHadamedeSt^,farnKH« 
wonderfiil titan the norelist It ii that one who is norld- 
known, and who ha* made the great fame of the other. 
" Oelphine," " Corinne" are but the gentle tupect of that great 
and powertbl mind whioh would not depart withont hanng 
told tu what it thought of lore and woman. 
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